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To  our  little  friends  alt  around  the  world  this  book  Is 
affectionately  dedicated. 

We  have  aimed  to  make  it  so  instructive, 
entertalnlnc  and  beautiful  tbat  when  you 
grow  to  be  men  and  women  you  will  think 
of  us. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Incorporated 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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DETROIT.  The  name  of  the  beautiful  city  is  from  d\etroit,  (French  for  strait)  or  the 
narrowing  of  lakes  known  as  the  Detroit  River.  Detroit  is  the  seventh  city  in  order  of 
size  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  Michigan,  the  fourth  of  the  Great  Lake 
cities,  and  second  in  importance  as  a  border  port.    Its  present  population  is  about  500,000. 

When  visited  by  Frenchmen,  in  1610,  there  was  an  Indian  village  where  this  city  now 
stands.  Cadillac  built  Fort  Pontchartrain  here  in  1701,  and  a  frontier  French  village  quickly 
sprang  up.  The  English  Colonel,  Robert  Rodgers,  took  possession  in  1760,  and  heroically 
held  it  against  the  attacks  of  Indians  under  Pontiac,  in  1763  and  1764,  Fifteen  years 
later  Fort  Lernault  was  erected.  Detroit  was  the  northwestern  headquarters  of  the  British 
forces  all  through  the  Revolution.  Though  ceded  to  the  Americans  in  1 783,  they  did  not 
take  possession  till  1796,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Selby. 

Incorporated  in  1802,  Detroit  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1805.  The  fort  was  surrendered 
to  the  English  in  1812,  but  the  Americans  took  it  back  the  next  year.  The  town  was  the 
capital  of  the  Northwest  Territory  from  1805  to  1837,  and  of  Michigan  until  1847.  Detroit 
was  chartered,  as  a  city,  in  1824. 

As  a  city  Detroit  is  very  fortunately  placed  along  the  river,  which  is  called  "the  Darda- 
nelles of  America."  A  greater  number  of  ships  and  more  freight  pass  through  Detroit  River 
than  through  any  other  stream  in  the  world.  This  river  affords  the  finest  harbor  of  all  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  superb  surrounding  scenery  and  the  beautiful  river  islands  combine  in  making 
Detroit  one  of  the  loveliest  cities  of  tne  world.  From  its  famous  Belle  Isle  extends  its  famous 

Eark  system.  The  city  itself  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  wide,  well-shaded  avenues.  It 
as  a  perfect  system  of  drainage  and  nearly  200  miles  of  street  railway  tracks.  TTie  Michi- 
gan metropolis  has  become  the  center  of  a  great  system  of  railroads  extending  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Detroit's  first  manufacture  is  varnish,  the  factory  of  Berry  Brothers,  Incorporated,  be- 
ing the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world.    It  also  has  a  heavy  American  and  Canad- 
ian trade  in  grain,  wool,  copper,  pork,  etc. 

The  history,  jof  Detroit  has  be^eq  most  romantic.  Claimed  by  sovereigns  of  three  nations 
at  one  (tthe,  it  w^;twice  besi^ft^d  by  Indians,  once  captured  in  war,  once  consumed  by  fire, 
once  surrendered.      It  has  betri  the  scene  pf  50  pitched  battles  and  12  massacres. 
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THE  SUNNY  SOUTH.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  much  of  United  States  history 
took  place  or  was  "made  "  in  the  Southern  States,  and  by  Southern  people.  Ponce  de  Leon 
searched  for  the  "  Fountain  of  Youth"  in  the  Sunny  Southland,  and  named  Florida  "The 
Land  of  Flowers."  De  Soto's  discoveries  were  confined  to  the  South.  The  oldest  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States  was  made  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  The  South  was  very  promi- 
nent in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and  in  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Tyler,  Taylor,  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  even 
Abraham  Lincoln,  were  all  men  of  Southern  birth  and  antecedents. 

World  wide  is  the  reputation  of  the  "  Sunny  South,"  as  the  land  of  boundless  hospitality, 
loyal  friendship,  genial  comradeship  and  lovely  women. 

Nearly  all  the  world's  supply  of  cotton  is  furnished  by  the  Southern  States,  and  their 
manufacturing,  industrial,  and  agricultural  development  has  been  very  great  during  the  last 
two  decades.  "  Dixie  "  ranks  in  popularity  with  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  and  "  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner  "  all  over  the  country  as  a  national  song. 
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—  (the  United  States  of.)    This  name  conies  from  the  Aztec  Mexitli,  one  of 
their  ancient  deities.    The  Aztecs  were,  in  many  ways»  civilized  when  Cortez  and  ha  Span- 
ish adventurers  landed  on  Mexican  shores,  in  1519.    The  Spaniards  rewarded  the  kdnduicss 
and  hospitality  of  rtie  Aztecs  with  death,  torture,  cruelty  and  davery  in  the  very  gold  nunes 
they,  the  Aztecs,  had  once  owned.    The  native,  pure-blooded  Castilians  became  the  arisfeo- 
•  crats  of  the  country,  and  through  cruelty  and  slavery  amassed  vast  fortunes.    Finally  Itudbidb, 
"  the  Liberator,''  the  George  Washington  of  Mexico,  rose  up  and  the  Mexican  people  threw 
off  the  heavy  yoke  of  Spain,  in  1821.    A  so-called  '"republic"  was  proclaimed  by  Santa 
Ana,  at  Vera  Cniz,  the  next  year.     Texas  w^as  ceded  in  1836,  ana  the  Mexicans  went 
through  the  ''Mexican  War,"  with  the  United  States,  (1846-1848)  befcn^  a  real  lepuUic 
was  founded,  in  1855.    A  constitution  was  prodaimed  two  years  later,  but  "the  war  <A 
reform "  between  the  peofde  and  tlfe  cdd  established  church  continued  three  years,  untfl 
1860.    Ifiien  through    French  intervention,"  in  1861,  an  empire  was  set  up,  with  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  fAaced  on  the  throne  of  Mexico.    Throu^  the  great  energy  and  popularity 
of  Benito  Juarez,  an  Indian  statesman,  the  Mexican  empire  was  overthro^rn,  Maximilian 
was  arrested,  condemned  for  high  treason,  and  shot  in  1867.    His  young  wife,  Empress 
Carlotta,  'went  insane,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  Europe  for  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
tra^c  deitth  of  Maximilian.    Juarez  continued  to  be  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
until  his  death  in  1872.    Pornrio  Diaz  was  elected  President  in  1877.    He  was  succeeded 
by  Gonsalez  in  1880,  was  re-elected  in  1884,  resigned  May  25,  1911.     Senor  De  la  Barra 
appointed  provisional  President,  October  15,    1911.     Gen.  Francisco  Madero  installed 
November  6,   1911,  arrested   February    18,    1913,    killed  February  23,    1913,  Huerta 
made  provisional  Preadent  of  the  Republic. 
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PERU,  from  Piruas,  the  name  of  the  ancient  people  who  lived  in  the  Andes  mountains 
even  before  the  Incas,  whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  a  high  state  of  civilization.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  the  Incas,  except  from  legends  gathered  by  the  first  Spaniards 
there.  In  1543  the  Inca  Yupanqui  led  an  army  south  to  what  is  now  known  as  Chile. 
About  1516  the  first  white  man  appeared  in  this  region.  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  adventurer 
and  discoverer,  invaded  the  land  of  The  Incas  in  1531,  and  conquered  it  in  1534.  At  Cuzco 
the  Spanish  invaders  found  an  inunense  quantity  of  gold,  which  they  melted  into  ingots  to 
send  pack  to  Spain.  Pizarro  founded  Lima  (now  the  capital  of  Peru),  which  he  first  called 
"  the  City  of  the  Kings."  He  was  himself  put  to  death,  in  1548,  by  a  rival  Spaniard.  Petty 
quarrels  and  rivalries  make  up  the  history  of  Peru,  for  two  hundred  years.  The  province  of 
Quito  separated  from  Peru,  in5l718,  and  has  since  become  Ecuador,  and  the  territory  now 
found  in  Argentina  was  detached  seventy  years  later.  Peru  was  the  last  of  the  Spaniab 
provinces  in  South  America  to  declare  its  independence,  which  it  did  in  1821  and  established 
It  three  years  later.  Peru,  Chile,  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  formed  a  defensive  alliance  against 
Spain  in  1865,  and  peace  was  declared  the  next  year.  In  1879  Peru  became  involved  with 
Bolivia  in  a  war  with  Chile,  to  which  country  Peru  was  forced  to  yield  some  territory,  in 
1883,  and  was  left  in  a  shattered  condition.  Peace  between  these  countries  is  continually 
threatened  because  of  boundary  disputes. 

Chile  has  the  strongest  navy  in  South  America,  with  as  fine  batdeships  as  any  in  the 
world.  Nearly  all  the  guano  used  for  fertilizing  purposes  throughout  the  world  comes  from 
this  region.  The  Llama  is  the  beast  of  burden  m  the  Andes  mountains.  Bogota,  high  up  in 
these  mountains,  with  a  population  of  1 10,000,  is  the  highest  large  city  in  the  worid.  Cnile 
was  settled  by  the  Irish.  Our  common  white  potato  was  discovered  there  and  first  sent  to 
Ireland,  hence  the  name, ''  Irish  potatoes." 
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CANADA,  from  Kanadd,  (Iroquois  for  '"  cabins  *')  was  claimed  by*  Great  Britain  because 
old  John  Cabot  first  sighted  Nova  Scotia  in  1497.  Bluff  Jacques  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  1534.  Sieur  de  Monts  made  a  permanent  French  settlement,  at  Port  Royal,  in 
16W4,  naming  the  country  New  France. 

Quebec  was  settled  on  the  site  of  the  Indian  town  of  Stadacona,  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
cliffs,  in  1608.  Montreal  took  the  place  of  the  village  of  Hochelaga  on  a  wooded  island 
which  was  named  Mount  Royal. 

Tbe  English  and  French  fought  for  the  mastery,  the  Endish  claiming  the  country  "by 
right  of  discovery,"  and  the  French  "  by  right  of  possession. '  The  British  finally  captured 
Quebec,  in  .1759,  after  one  of  the  most  heroic  contests  in  all  htstory.  Montcalm,  the  brave 
French  defender  of  the  city,  lost  his  life  just  in  time,  he  said, ''  n§t  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec.'' 
Wolfe  the  valiant  conaueror,  already  ill  and  thrice  wounded,  said  he  "  died  content,"  in  the 
hour  of  his  victory.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  then  ceded  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris. 

The  French  were  discontented  under  the  British  rule,  and  revolted  in  1837,  but  weie 
soon  reunited.  On  July  1st,  ''Dominion  Day,"  1867,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  Manitooa,  and  Northwest  Territory  were  united  into  one  grand  confederation 
called  the  D^minhn  of  Canada^  with  capital  at  Ottawa.  The  Fenian  raids  and  two  "Rid 
Rebellions  "  (in  the  Northwest)  were  the  onlv  disturbances  of  the  uniform  peace  of  Canada. 
British  Columbia  joined  the  Dominion  in  1871,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  two  years  later. 
(Newfoundland  snll  holds  aloof.)  llie  vast  Northwest  Territory  and  Hudson  Bay  region  have 
been  divided  into  seven  great  provinces  and  added  to  the  Dominion.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Klondike,  in  1896,  made  Yukon  Territonr  a  new  Hdorado. 

The  plains  of  Western  Canada  are  now  among  the  world's  greatest  wheat  fields.  The 
marvelous  development  of  her  unlimited  resources  is  making  Canada  the  Land  of  the  XXth 
century.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  opened  in  1886,  belts  the  Continent  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  following  Canada's  "  Star  of  Empire  "  across  the  country  of  the 
Maple  leaf— the  land  of  Romance  and  Progress  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 


ALASKA,  In  1740,  Bering,  a  Danish  navigator  in  the  service  of  Russia,  discoverol  t 
croup  of  islands  here  and  gave  his  name  to  Bering  Sea  and  Bering  Strait.  The  coast  of 
Russian  America,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  was  visited  in  1778  by  the  famous  Captain  Cock 
and  about  the  same  time  by  the  Spaniards.  That  year  also,  the  Russians  formed  a  company 
to  exfjoit  the  new  Russian  possessions  in.  America.  In  1 784  a  pennanent  setttement  was 
made  in  that  newly-dtscovercd  region.  In  1799  the  Russian  American  Company  was  chart- 
ered to  control  all  Russian  interests  in  America  for  twenty  years,  and  a  trading  port  was 
established  the  same  year,  at  Sitka.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  sent  exiuorers,  who 
worked  three  years  ( 1864 )  to  try  to  connect  northwestern  America  with  northeastern  Asia  by 
stretching  wires  across  Bering  Strait.  But  the  laying  of  a  cable  on  the  bottom  of  the  Adantic 
Ocean  connected  America  and  Europe,  so  the  Western  Union  Co.  gave  up  their  project  in 
Alaska. 

In  March,  1867,  Russia  sold  Russian  America  to  the  United  States  for  $7,200,000.00  in 
gold,  the  negotiations  being  conducted  by  Secretary  of  State  Wm.  H.  Seward,  and 
m  October,  that  year,  a  United  States  military  force  took  possession  of  Sitka.  The 
new  United  States  terntory  was  colled  Alaska.  Missionaries  of  the  Greek  Churc^  of  Russia, 
and  from  the  United  States  have  worked  long  and  well  to  convert  and  improve  the  coQditi(m 
of  the  Alaskan  Indians,  who  make  beautiful  Trinket  baskets,  and  revere  hideous  carved  high 
posts  called  "  totem  poles."  Bering  Sea,  being  churned  as  inland  water  by  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  the  United  States  several  times  seized  British  vessels  while  fishing  and  catchhig 
seal,  and  this  led  to  a  long  dispute  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  The  beautfd 
™r  seal  were  nearly  all  kifled  (making  sealskins  more  expensive  than  ever),  when  gold  was 
owcovered  in  Alaska  and  the  Klondike  region  in  1897,  and  at  Cape  Nome,  two  years  later. 
Un^to^*c  ""^Portance  of  the  Klondike  region  brought  the  boundary  dispute  between  Ae 
rared  states  and  Canada  to  a  better  understanding. 
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JAPAN  is  called  Nippon  by  the  Jajpanese.  They  claim  that  their  history  b^an 
about  the  year  660  B.  C.  The  real  history  of  Japan  begms  about  550  A.  d.,  wneo 
Buddhist  missionaries  from  Corea  bro^ht  Chinese  letters*  writing,  calendars  and  methods 
of  keeping  time.  Buddhism  was  the  o^ial  religion  of  Japan  in  621  A.  D.  About  this  time 
the  government  was  changed  to  a  kingdom.  Inere  were  two  tribes  of  soldiers :  the  Taira, 
with  a  white  crest,  and  the  Minamoto,  with  a  red.  These  began*  in  1 159,  to  quarrel,  and 
then  followed  wars,  like  the  ''Wars  (rf  the  Roses"  in  Eni^d.  The  Taira  were  all  killed 
by  the  Minamoto  under  the  leadership  of  Yoritomo,  who,  as  the  first  powerful  Shogun,  stole 
the  Mikado's  power  in  1 192.  A  system  of  feudal  barons  grew  up.  The  Mikados  were  the 
emperors,  but  the  real  power  belonged  to  the  Shoguns.  These  remained  in  power  until  1573, 
during  which  time  the  Portuguese  entered  Japan,  bringing  Bibles  and  guns.  The  Sho^ung 
rule  was  one  of  ^reat  refinement  in  manners,  high  art  ana  literary  culture.  The  Buddmsts, 
wiiose  monasteries  were  forts,  often  turned  the  scale  of  power.^  The  Portuguese  traded 
with  Japan  from  1543  tittr  1638.  The  native  Christians  were  persecuted  after  1^4.  The 
Tokugawa  d)aiasty  of  Shoguns  began  in  1603.  Japan  had  little  trade  until  die  American, 
Commodore  Perry,  negotiated  a  treaty  in  1854,  and  four  years  later  Japan  was  opened  to  the 
world.  In  1860  the  Japanese  embassy  visited  America.  The  shogunate  was  done  away 
with  in  1867  and  civil  warended  the  ndlowing  year,  with  the  Mikadb  in  full  power  once 
more.  The  feudal  system  was  abolished  in  1871 ;  the  Satsuma  rebellion  was  quelled  in 
1877.  The  Constitution  was  proclaimed  in  1889,  and  the  first  parliament  convenea  in  1890. 
The  war  with  China,  in  1894-5,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  and  the  yielding  of 
Formosa  to  Japan.  In  their  war  with  Russia  the  Japanese  were  victorious  and  the  articles  of 
pMce  were  signed  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  U.  S.  A.  President  Roosevelt  had  great 
influence  in  bringing  about  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia* 
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CHINA.   Chinese  history  began  tseariy  as  1 122  B.C.    Fu-hi(2852B.C.)i8C(m8idered 
the  founder  of  the  Chinese  social  order.  Yao,  who  was  like  Alfred  the  Great  of  Endand,  and 
Shun  (2357-2208  B.  C.)  were  praised  by  Confucius  as  models  of  virtue  ancT  wisdom. 
The  feudal  system  and  fine  arts  grew  and  developed  from  1122-1255  B.  C,  when  the 
Chinese  stopped  wandering  about  and  settled  down  to  fanning.    Then  the  ptOfAt  became 
wealthy^  and  idle.    Then  Confucius  was  bom,  551  B.  C.    Confucius,  Laodus  and  Mencius 
lived  within  a  century  or  two  of  one  another.    In  255  B.  C.  began  the  dynasty  of  Chb  from 
which  comes  the  name  China.    Order  was  restored,  the  feudal  system  abolidied  and  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  was  built.    Prince  Cheng  of  the  House  of  Chin  was  the  fint  universal 
emperor.    He  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  burned  all  books  and  beheaded  the  scholars.  Dtdng 
the  next  dynasty  Buddhism  was  introduced;  ink  and  paper  were  invented;  libraries 
established,  and  civil  service  examinations  adopted,  making  socud  rank  depend  on  scholanhip. 
The  Empire  was  extended  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Imperial  Academy  was  founded! 
The  art  ofprinting  gave  this  golden  age  a  great  start.    Conmierce  with  Rome,  Egypt,  Japan 
and  the  East  Indues  made  the  years  960  to  1 126  the  most  brilliant  andgpsperous  age  of 
China.    J[enflhis  Khan  overran  northern  China  in  1215,  and  Mongolian  rurowas  established 
by  Ktibliu  Khan  in  1 280.    The  Ming  dynasty  followed  in  1 368.    Passports,  i>aper  money  and 
grand  x^anals  were  first  used  during  this  period.    In  the  16th  century  the  Portuguese  obtained 
a  foothold  and  Russia  came  in  contact  with  China.    In  1643  the  Manchus  founded  die 
presetit  Tsing  dynasty,  and  forced  the  people  to  wear  the  "pigtail."'    In  1662-li^the 
^eat  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language  was  begun.     The  United  States  entered  the 
Chinese  field  in  1785.    The  Omum  War  with  England,  a  treaty  with  United  States  Taip'ing 
Rebellion,  and  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  1869,  followed  in  rapid  succession.    In  the  War  with 
Japan^894-95,  China  was  defeated.    The  Boxer  Rebellion  and  the  siege  of  Pekin  occurred 
m  1900.    Emperor  Kuang-Hsu  and  Dowager  Empress  Tsi-An  died  in  November,  1908 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  infant  Emperor  Pu-Yi  with  Prince  Chun  as  Regent.   The 
Emperor  Pu-Yi  died  in  1909. 
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AUSTRALIA,  meaning  "  Southland,"  was  at  first  called  New  Holland,  because  the  first 
continuous  discoverers  of  that  "  island  continent "  were  from  Holland.  Portugese  navigators 
first  touched  the  shores  of  Australia,  and  the  French  were  the  first  to  map  out  their  discoveries 
there.  But  the  first  real  voyage  of  discovery  was  made  by  a  Dutch  captain  in  1 606,  in  the 
yacht  EHiyften,  or  Dove.  Many  bays,  capes  and  "lands"  around  Australia  still  bear  the 
names  of  the  Dutch  discoverers  or  tneir  ships.  A  captain  from  Batavia,  named  Tasman, 
called  the  southern  island  of  Australia  Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  the  father  of  the  girl  he  loved. 
But  the  island  is  now  named  Tasmania,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer  himself. 

Captain  James  Cook,  commanding  the  Endeavour,  (from  which  Endeavour  Strait  was 
named)  once  anchored  in  a  bay,  beside  which  the  great  city  of  Sydney  now  stands,  where 
he  saw  so  many  botanical  specimens  then  unknown  to  science  that  he  named  the  region 
Botany  Bay.  This  place  became  a  place  of  exile,  lik^e^tbe  Siberian  mines,  for  criminals,  and 
a  peiial  colony  was  established  there  in  1788,  the  first  settlement  being  made  at  Port  Jackson 
that  year.  Some  convicts  on  their  way  "  out "  £rom  England  composed  the  following  lines 
about  themselves :  • 

"  True  patriots  we,  for,  be  it  understood. 
We  leave  our  cotmtry  for  our  country's  good  I " 

Because  the  southeastern  coasts  reminded  Captain  Cook  of  Wales,  he  named  that  region 
New  South  Wales.  Tlie  English  slowly  extended  their  settlements  from  the  coasts  inland. 
In  1813  Philip  Wentworth  made  a  successful  expedition  along  the  east  coast  over  the  Blue 
Mountains  inland.  These  discoveries  and  settlements  went  on  for  fifty  years.  The  five 
Australian  colonies  of  Great  Britain :  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Western 
Australia  and  South  Australia  and  the  island  of  Tasmania,  united  to  form  a  grand  Federation 
under  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  January  1st,  1901.  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  are  the  largest  cities  of  Australia. 
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INDIA  18  named  from  the  river  Indus.  Its  early  "  history  "  is  legendary,  and  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  Indian  war  faUes.  The  earliest  historic  date  is  557  B.  C,  the  year  of  Buddha. 
Europeans  first  came  to  India  through  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  327  to  325  B.  C. 
Sandracottus  was  then  the  Hindu  monarch.  Asoka  was  the  king  who  did  much  to  spread 
the  Buddhist  rdigion  in  the  3d  Century.  After  a  number  of  weak  kings  came  the  barbarous 
Scythians,  who  invaded  India  about  100  B.  C.    Then  the  Huns  came  and  broke  the  Hindu 

Eower.  The  mgp  of  Vikramaditya,  in  the  5th  Century,  was  the  n;andest  a^  of  India,  marked 
y  the  Sanskrit  influence  and  the  most  general  belief  in  Buddhism.    This  belief  yielded  to 
Brahmanism  about  the  year  600  A.  D.      Then  the  Hindu  jpower  o-adually  gave  way  to 
Mohammedan  rule,  which  was  established  from  1001  to  1 18o.    In  1398  Tamerlane  sadied 
Delhi  and  became  eniperor.    Vasco  da  Gama  and  the  Porti;^e8e  entered  India  in  1498. 
Baber  took  Delhi  in  1526,  and  became  the*firit  of  the  "  Great  Moguls."    Among  the  M<^uls 
were  Shah  Jehan  who  built  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  (that  beautiful  and  exouisite  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  his  wife).     These  Nfoguls  fought  and  died  for  the  great  Kon-i-noor  <£aihond 
(now  in  the  British  crown)  and  for  the  right,  to  sit  upon  the  famous  Peacock  Throne,  in- 
crusted  withj^ms  so  that  it  glistened  like  peapock  feathers.    The  East  India  Company  was 
formed  in  1600.    The  rivalry^between  the  Eilglish  and  French  in  India  reached  its  hdght  in 
1748.    In  1756  the  native  Governor  of  Bengal  captured  Cakaitta  and  threw  English  pris- 
oners into  the  prison,  called  the  Black  Hole.    Lord  Clive  won  his  great  victory  in  1757 
Warren  Hasting  was  the  first  Governor-General,  from  1774-85,  and  many  famous  men 
followed  him.   The  Indian  Mutiny  occurred  in  1857  and  1858.      The  government  was 
transferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown  in  1858.    Victoria  was  made  Empiess 
of  India  m  1877.    Edward  VII  was  crowned  Emperor  of  India  in  I90L 
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AFRICA.  The  story  of  Africa,  or  the  "  Dark  ContiDent "  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
story  of  war  and  cruelry  down  to  the  present  time,  owing,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  its 
inhabitants  arc  only  just  commencing  to  be  civilized,  excepting  in  Egypt,  where  they  have 
been  civilized  for  many  centuries. 

The  coast  line  of  Africa  is  16,000  miles  long,  and  this  continent  contains  11,400,000 
square  miles. 

France  owns  more  than  one-third,  the  balance  being  controlled  by  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  in  addition  to  the  native  and  independent  states.  The  population  of  AAica  is 
estimated  to  be  about  200,000,000  people. 

Only  the  northern  borders  of  the  continent  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  this 
region  was  called  Libya,  Some  Phoenicians,  Herodotus  says,  sailed  around  the  African  con- 
tinent about  600  B.  C,  and  the  Persians  100  years  later,  ventured  out  between,  "the 
Pillars  of  Hercules"  (Gibraltar)  and  down  to  the  'Islands  of  the  Blessed." 

The  Christian  religion  prevailed  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  century,  and  after  hundreds 
of  years  of  fighting  the  Monanimedans  drove  the  Christians  out  of  Africa. 

The  Portuguese  cfiscovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1486.  David  Livingstone,  a 
devoted  Scotch  missionary,  entered  South  Africa  in  1841,  end  in  twenty  years  hadworked 
his  way  through  the  '  Unknown  Regions,"  making  known  to  the  world  the  Zambezi  Rn^ 
with  Victoria  Falls,  wider  than  Niagara  and  more  than  twice  as  high.  He  discovered  Lake 
N'gami,  Victoria,  and  Albert  (Nyanza  meaning  "Lake")  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  In 
1865  Livingstone's  men  came  our  to  the  coast  and  told  that  their  leader  had  been  murdered. 
So  the  New  York  Herald,  in  1870,  fitted  Henry  M.  Stanley  out  to  hunt  for  Livingstone  and 
he  found  him.  Livingstone  died  in  1873.  From  '69  to  '73  General  Baker  made  several 
^^^cditions  and  suppressed  the  slave  trade.  The  discovery  of  diamonds  and  g^d  in  South 
Arnca  has  hasteneci  the  development  of  that  region.  It  was  the  eagerness  of  foreignert  to 
get  at  the  mines  that  brought  about  the  Boer  War. 
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TRANSVAAL  COLONY,  formerly  Siuth  Jfriean  RtpuHic.  Founded  by  Boers,  who  orig- 
inally emigrated'  from  Holland  They  were  driven  out  of  Cape  Colony  bv  what  they 
regarded  British  encroachments,  which  ended  in  a  law  to  free  all  slaves,  in  1833.  This  was 
more  than  the  Boers  could  stand,  so  they  "trekked/'  or  emigrated,  and  the  British  followed 
them  wherever  they  went.  They  finally  settled,  in  1848,  in  the  Transvaal,  a  plateau  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  where  January  is  the  warmest  and  July  the  coldest  month  of  the  year. 
The  British  finally  recognized  the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  republic  in  1852.  In  1877 
a  few  discontented  burghers  called  for  British  protection  and  the  English  conmiissioner 
assumed  that  this  was  a  national  appeal  and  declared  the  struggling  young  republic  British 
territory.  In  1880  the  Boers  revolted  and  fought  heroically  for  their  rights,  ^vmg  the  British 
at  Majuba  Hill,  in  1881,  the  worst  defeat  the  British  soldiers  had  received  in  many  a  year. 
At  a  convention,  held  at  Pretoria  that  year,  peace  was  declared.  But  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal  resented  the  further  encroachments  of  the  British,  who  not  only  followed  but  sur- 
rounded the  Boers.  The  discovery  of  gold,  in  1884,  caused  new  trouUes  to  the  Boers  (who 
had  emigrated  several  times  just  to  be  let  alone)  from  a  sudden  influx  t>f  miners,  promoters 
ahd  adventurers  from  all  over  the  world.  Parties  representing  British  and  Boer  and  other 
"  outlander's "  interests  complicated  matters  greatly.  Dr.  Jameson's  raid,  in  the  British 
interests,  though  unauthorized,  involved  Great  Britam  and  the  republic  of  Transvaal  in  the 
South  African  or  Boer  War,  which  lasted  from  1899  to  1902,  when  the  little  Boer  republic 
^^as  f6rced.to  acknowledge  British  supremacy,  and  its  old  president, "  Uncle''  Paul  Krueger, 
died  in  exile  in  Holland. 
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^roundTme^orld  fNJf DerryI^agon** 

While  jroure  a  little  bit  of  a  tot , 

Study  real  hard  and  you  11  know  a  lots 

If  you  learn  the  trip  of  the  BERRY  CAI 

Jbur  teacher  will  think  youVe  awful 
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The  Berry  Wagon   climbed  theA'*- 

In  the  rosy  flush  of  mom; 
It  wouldn'l  be  surprising* 

If  it  climbed  the  Matterhorn 
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SCANDINAVIA,  the  knd  of  the  Noraemen.  Skeletons  and  other  remains  show  th« 
Scandiiuivia  was  settfed  many  thousand  years  ago  from  Europe  and  Asia.  Scanduwvia  » 
believed  to  be  the  true  home  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Scandinavians  include  Norwe- 
gians, Swedes,  Danes  and  Icelandere-aU  "longhaired  Uonds."  Swedes  .'''*'™  '*V^ 
other  nations  than  Norwegians  and  Danes,  therefore,  they  are  more  like  *®  °"^™J^ 
Scandins'vian  people.  Dentnark,  Sweden  and  Norway  all  united  under  *^*^"  ^^."J^tv 
in  the  yfcar  1397  A.  D.,  under  the  Union  of  Calamar,  which  Usted  until  1523.  Y'^^y. 
was  introduced  into  E>enmark  in  the  6th  Centtuy,  and  in  Sweden  in  the  9*o  ^^ 

Norway   was  nor  known  before  the  9th  Century,  but  about  the  year   1000  f^'^dea, 
Norsemen,  who  were  warlike,  were  the  terror  of  all  Europe.     The  history  o         .^^yg 
Norway  and  Oenmark  is  one  of  many  wars,  conquests  and  reforms.    But  tbey  na         „  ^j^^ 
been  Cod-fearing,  industrious  and  honest  people,  and  make  the  best  type  ot  citize 
lands  they  have  emigrated  to. 
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SCOTLAND.  The  jrowth  of  the  Scottish  nation  is  one  of  the  ^^^'^'^J'jS^ 
history.  The  andent  Romans  called  the  northern  part  of  the  island  <>* J*"™!!  VrTThe 
Scotia  was  then  Ireland,  and  the  first  people  called  Scots  were  from  thefcinerald  ^«;,  *  Vx 
Scots  came  and  settled  in  Caledonia  and  called  the  country  Nova  Scotia,  (New  bcotwna,; 
like  the  Nova  Scotia  in  British  America.  The  Romans  never  quite  conquered  3co"f°";- 5, 
they  did  EngUmd,and  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  a  warlike  people  makmg  sjiccesarm  i«  ^ 
upon  their  southern  Dcighbors,  who  called  on  the  Ando  Saxons  to  help  them  drive  ™  j 
back  to  their  homes  among  the  hills  of  Scotland-  In  the  year  449  a  Saxon  chiet,  name^ 
Edwin,  founded  Edinburgh— the  town  or  borough  of  Edwin.  c     o     '  V      In  83t 

The  Celts  or  Scots  of  Ireland  were  Chnstians  converted  by  St.  Fames.  . 

Kenneth  became  King  of  the  Scots.  The  Saxons  from  the  South,  and  the  NorweffW™  "^^ 
Danes  ^m  the  North  and  East,  combined  to  form  a  new  nation.  **"®"  j  T^ueret 
Conqueror  invaded  England  he  marched  up  into  the  Scotch  country  and  *^  ^*.  ^^u 
Malcolm  III.  who  had  lolled  Macbeth,  the  early  king  about  whom  Shakespeare  wroic^^ 
great  tragedy.  Scodand  submitted  to  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  H.  Sri-tjepen 
Lion-heart  wanted  money  for  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  he  sold  Scotland  s^^  r^ 
deuce  back  to  her  for  10,000  marks.  Scotland  was  invaded  by  Edward  I,  m  '^n  ^« 
Scots  were  victorious  under  Wallace  in  1297,  but  defeated  the  next  year,  .flendenc 
Wallace  died  (1305)  Robert  Bruce,  the  national  leader,  was  crowned.  Tne  j^^r^  guni 
of  Scotland  was  won  by  the  great  victory  at  Bannockbum,  June  24,  1314.  J^JZuace^  bled 
the  greatest  Scotch  poet,  wrote  the  stirring  war  sorig,  "Scots  wha  hae  wi  *^  f  ^he  Stu* 
which  ends  with  "Bruce  of  Bannockburn."  Robert  II  (1371)  was  the  first  <*'  Tg^^i 
kings  of  Scotland.  Mary  Stuart  (Queen  of  Scots)  claimed  the  right  to  be  ^"®^i:«beth  1 
and  was  beheaded  for  this  by  her  cousin,  Elizabeth,  the  reigning  queen.  Bat  |^f  £n^ 
the  English  throne  to  Mary  s  son,  James  VI,  of  Scotland,  who  became  J«in|f?  Z^  sepu 
From  this  time  Scotland  has  been  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  has  had  no  history 
from  that  of  England. 
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IRELAND.  According  to  the  most  ancient  traditions,  the  first  inhabitants,  of  IrelM* 
were  subdued  by  the  Gaels  or  Milesians.  In  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  tne 
people  of  Ireland  were  called  Scoti  or  Scots.  St.  Patrick  came  in  the  fifth  century,  M"  ""f't 
the  whole  island  was  converted  to  Christianity.  There  is  a  popular  legend  of  St.  "'""'-' 
dnviM  aU  the  reptiles  out  of  Ireland  into  the  sea.  The  University  of  Annagh  was 
founded  and  flourishing  long  before  Alfred  the  Great  founded  Olford,  England.  =5™ ™°„ 
were  made  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland  in  the  9th  and  lOth  centuries  by  the  Nortnmpi. 
Uanish  invMions  were  ended  by  the  victory  at  Clontarf,  gained  by  the  msh  olnf '•  ""f" 
Boru,  m  1014.*^  In  1 172  Henry  (l  of  England,  authorized  by  the  Pope  Adrian  IV.  beB«n  "» 
conquest  of  Ireland.  This  warfare  against  Erin  was  kept  up  for  centuries,  until,  m"^,! 
Hen™  VIII  received  from  the  Anglo-Iiish  Parliament  at  Dubhn,  the  title  of  King  ot  1™"^- 
All  efforts -to  mtroduce  the  EngBsl  Church  Reformarion  to  Ireland  led  to  repeated  rj™'^ 
among  the  loyal  Insh,  who  rose  and  massacred  the  Protestants  in  1641,  and  wf "=  PJi? "he 
by  CromweU  in  1649.  Ireland  adhered  to  the  cause  of  James  II,  and  was  defeated  m  "» 
Battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  12,  1690. 

■  iJ^'?  ^"  '"  'msuccessful  rebellion  in  1798.  The  Act  of  Union  doing  aw'^  ■" 
Irish  Parliament  and  uniting  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  went  into  force,  J*"',ii' 
bmmef s  rebelhon,  in  1803,  was  unsuccessful.  The  potato  famine  of  1846  «ii°  'rj 
followed  by  a  great  Insh  emigration  to  America.    There  was  a  "  Young  Ireland     re?^ 

J  J  l?"*  P*""""  outbreaks  in  1865  and  1867.    The  Land  League  was  supPjesaM^ 
and  the  National  League  was  organized  the  following  year.  Home  Rule  agitation  »2"^  Vf 
the  leadership  of  Pamell.    Gladstone  introduced  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886,  CMt  " 
pass.    It  did  pass  the  House  in  1893,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
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tnded  there  55  B.  C,  and  the  Romans  rulecl  *j  1 1   ^^f*'''^. 
ImTushr  the  Christian  religion  to  the  island  ^i^^  ^ 
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bmn  to  rule  in  871,  and  Oxford  University  was  founded.    Athelstk.*^ 
folbwed  byr  Edward  the  Confessor  and  William  the  Conqueror,  and  fH 
was  fought  in  1066.    Henry  II  (Plantagenet),  in  the  year  1 154,  was  sta 
Lion-Heart,  w^ho  went,  in  the  Third  Crusade,  to  the  Holy  Land.    John 
and  after  Richard  died,  John  issued  the  Magna  Charta,  in  1215.    In  th 
"  Wailace  Med  "  in  Scotland ;  and  in  1295  the  first  perfect  Parliament  v 
was  defeated  by  Robert  Bruce  at  Bannockbum,  1314.    loan  of  Arc  of  p 
opposed  Henry  VI.  and  the  "Wars  of  the  Roses,"  so  caUed  because  the 


^tt^  of  Ha^g, 


Edwar^ 


red  roses  and  tne  tollowers  or  tne  uukc  or  YorK,  wnite  roses.    Menryr  VTY/^ster  side  \iir 
for  his  six  wives  and  the  Endish  Reformation.    Elizabeth's  reign,  fro^^    i  j4  J"*  '^niemJb^^^ 
the  most  brilliant  in  English  History.    Shakespeare  wrote  his  dramas  ar^--j    'SSS  to  1603^^^^^^ 
ish  Armada  -was  destroyed,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  beheaded.    Elizabet^lC^  j^^^^^ms,  the  ^      ** 
James  I,  who  worried  the  Puritans  so  that  they  fled  to  Holland  and  -A^»5^'*^  *^  thron 


succeeded  »**    .w^w,   ^ ^ — ^~    — ,  ..^w  ..^..^ — ^^^^ 

came  Cromwell  with  Milton  and  the  Puritans.    Charles  II  was  resto^< 
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1649. 


1660.    William  of  Oran^  and  Mary,  his  wife,  drove  James  from  tHet    i^^^  ^^^  tbron. 
"Ckxid  Queen  Anne"  Marlborough  won  his  " famous  victory,"  and   ^i^^^^^om.    lS 
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Th 
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Victoria's  reign.    Literature,  the  arts,  sciences  and  inventions  made  great  ^t^  « 
succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1901,  died  in  1910,  succeeded  by  King  Gec^»c?^ 
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All  fear  of  fire  may  now  be  removed 
with  the  annual  death  toll  in  the  United 
States  of  600  lives  and  a  property 
loss   of  $350,000,000  from  fire— for 

Where  Pyrolin  is  used  fire  ceases  to  be,  and  as  a 
p»aint  there  is  no  better  paint  made  than  Pyrolin. 

The  U.  S.  Government  experts  have  given  Pyrolin 
a  most  severe  test  and  found  the  above  statement 
true — see  their  report  on  page  6,  of  this  book. 

Expert  analytical  chemists  have  tested  and  ana- 
lyzed Pyrolin  and  found  it  to  be  absolutely  fire  retard- 
ant  and  one  of  the  best  linseed  oil  paints  made— see 
their  reports  in  this  book. 

The  tests  Pyrolin  has  been  put  to  in  actual  use  by 
fire  and  the  elements  during  the  six  years  it  has  been 
made  and  sold  also  demonstrate  it  to  be  absolutely  fire 
retai^ant  and  to  be  a  good  and  durable  paint.  These 
facts  are  also  contained  in  this  book. 

Because  you  are  interested  in  protecting  your 
family,  your  property  and  yourself  from  possible  death 
and  loss  by  fire,  you  will  read  this  booklet  from  cover 
to  cover,  and  will  further  supplement  the  evidence 
contained  therein  by  personally  investigating  Pyrolin. 


Th»  Faint  That  STOPS  Fin  PyRolm,  Then'a  No  Baifr  Paint  Mmdm 

The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  is  evidence  that 
Pyrolin  stops  fire.  There  is  an  interesting  story 
connected  with  this  comcrib. 

In  the  fall  of  1911,  Mr.  F.  M.  Wolf,  a  farmer  whose 
address  is  Wesley,  Iowa,  built  a  new  comcrib.  Mr. 
Wolf  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  what  the  dealer 
in  Wesley  said  about  the  fire  resisting  qualities  of  the 
lYrolin  Paint  he  sold  him  with  which  to  paint  his  new 
comcrib. 

He  found  the  paint  "to  be  good— it  flowed  easily 
and  covered  well  —  but  he  forgot  all  that  was  said 
about  its  fire  resisting  qualities,  and  would  probably 
never  have  given  it  another  thought  had  not  something 
happened  to  bring  this  fact  very  forcibly  to  his  mind. 

About  three  years  after  he  built  and  painted  his 
new  comcrib,  on  his  return  home  from  town,  he  found 
there  had  been  a  fire,  and  all  of  his  buildings  had  been 
bumed  to  the  ground,  except  the  comcrib,  although 
it  stood  only  four  feet  from  the  main  bam,  and  where 
the  fire  was  the  hottest. 

The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  was  taken  after 
the  fire.  You  will  notice  the  edge  of  the  roof  is  charred 
just  a  little,  and  represents  all  of  the  damage  done  to 
the  comcrib  by  the  fire. 

IYou  may  be  sure  Pyrolin  is  the  only  paint  now  la 
sold  in  that  locality,  and  for  miles  around.  J 

The  following  brief  letter  contains  Mr.  Wolfs 
own  story  of  the  fire: 


J- 


*  Thi  Ptat  Thmt  STOPS  Fir*  VyVUAjO^  Ttmn'm  No  Bmttmr  PminI  Mada 


Pyrolin  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Wesley,  Iowa. 

Fort  Oodge,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen : 

On  October  16th  my  bam  and  all  other  outbuildings  and 
sheds  burned  to  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  a  comcrib, 
which  w^Ls  pcdnted  with  your  PYROLIN  Fire  Resisting  Paint 
three  yesus  ago,  and  which  did  not  bum,  although  the  bam, 
only  four  feet  from  it  burned. 

I  cannot  say  too  much  for  your  paint. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    F.  M.  Wolf. 


TAa  Ptaal  That  STOPS  Pin  PyRohll.  Then'w  So  Btttwr  Paint  tfda 


Report  of  Inflammability  Test  of  Wood  Painted 
with  Pyrolin  Factory  Interior  White 

Made  b]r  the  United  State*  Department  of  Agriculture 

Forett   SeiTtce,  at   the   Forew   Product*  l^wratory, 

Madiion,  WiKonun. 

The  principal  object  of  the  investigation  described 
in  this  report  was  to  determine,  if  possible,  what  are 
the  most  practical  methods  of  renderii^  wood  fire 
resistant. 

The  testing  apparatus  shown  on  page  eleven  was 
designed,  and  the  tests  conducted  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  maintained 
by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

The  test  was  most  severe.  The  apparatus  used 
consisted  of  a  chamber  made  of  asbestos  begird,  22 
inches  long,  10  inches  wide  and  7  inches  thick. 

The  heat  was  obtained  from  two  electric  heating 
ccnls,  fastened  t(^tJier  and  placed  in  the  apparatus 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  heat  radiated  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  test  specimen,  which  was  placed  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  distant. 

A  gas  pilot  light  was  allowed  to  bum  just  below 
the  center  of  the  heating  plates. 

Three  cypress  boards  were  painted  with  one  coat  of 
Pyrolin  Factory  Interior  White,  and  three  with  two 
coats  of  white  lead  paint.  In  the  case  of  the  white 
lead,  the  first  coat  was  allowed  to  dry  for  three  days 
before  the  second  coat  was  applied. 

The  specimens  painted  with  white  lead  were  allowed 
to  season  in  the  laboratory  for  approjdmately  45  days 
before  testing.  (Oi.i»»«^  •>  fas*  *) 
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Tltt  Paint  That  STOPS  Fin  PyRollN.  Thor*'u  No  Bait*r  Paint  Math 

The  specimens  painted  with  Pyrolin  Factop'  In- 
terior White  were  tested  24  hours  after  the  painting. 

Sufficient  electric  current  was  passed  through 
the  heating  coil  to  give  the  plates  a  temperature  of 
approximately  325  degrees  centigrade. 

The  radiated  heat  caused  a  distillation  of  the  wood 
or  the  giving  off  of  volatile  inflammable  gases.  To 
ignite  these  gases  the  pilot  light  was  flashed  up  past 
the  face  of  the  specimen  at  five  second  intervals. 

The  length  of  time  necessary  to  ignite  the  specimens 
was  determined  by  means  of  a  stop  watch. 

Their  official  table,  which  may  be  found  on  pj^e 
10,  shows  that  Pyrolin  Factory  Interior  White  proved 
very  effective  in  retarding  the  ignition  specimens  used 
in  the  test. 

The  first  specimen  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
apparatus  exposed  to  the  heating  plate  for  thirty 
minutes.  No  ignition  occurred  during  that  time,  and 
the  specimen  was  not  charred  through. 

The  second  specimen  was  exposed  to  the  heating 
plate  40  minutes  without  igniting,  and  upon  examina- 
tion was  found  to  be  charred  through. 

The  third  specimen  ignited  after  eight  minutes 
exposure  and  burned  poorly  for  eleven  minutes,  when 
it  went  out,  and  could  not  be  ignited  again. 

The  average  time  of  exposure  to  the  heating  plate 
before  ignition  was  as  follows: 


L  »■*        -  «f  P3rrolin  Factory  Interior  White       26  minutes. 


^  Psrrolin  Factory  Interior  White       26  minutes.  Ig 

T   White  Lead  Oil  Paint,    2  minutes,  40  seconds.  | 

L  Unpainted  Cypress,        1  minute,    8  seconds.  J 


Th*  Pmiat  That  STOPS  Pin  |\|U>|llH,  Thvn'm  No  Better  Paint  MmOu 


Photc^raph  of  specimens  after  tests  were  made 

Two  of  the  three  specimens  painted  with  the 
Pyrolin  Factory  Interior  White  did  not  ignite,  but 
charred  after  a  duration  of  30  and  40  minutes,  re- 
spectively. 

The  above  illustration  shows  the  condition  of 
the  boards  after  being  taken  from  the  inflammability 
apparatus. 

No.  1.  Natural  specimen  of  cypress  (not  treated 
with  Pyrolin).    Upper  portion  consumed  in  9  minutes. 

No.  2.  Cypress  board  painted  with  Pyrolin  Factory 
Interior  White.    30  minutes,  no  ignition. 

No.  3.  Cypress  board  painted  with  Pyrolin  Factory 
Interior  White.    40  minutes,  no  ignition. 

No.  4.  Cypress  board  painted  with  Pyrolin  Factory 
Interior  White.  Ignited  in  20  minutes,  but  poor 
combustion. 
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Table  showing  result  of  test  at  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Products  Laboratory 


Average  time  of 

Exposure  in 
Heating  Plate 

.r. 

Treat- 
ment 

Before 
Ignition 

After 
Ignition 

Remarks 

Natural 
Untreated 
Cypress 

3 

Deg. 
Cent. 
325 

Min.  Sec. 
1  :    8 

Min.  Sec 

Entire 
Time 

Min.  Sec. 
9  :    5 

Burned  violently.    All 
but  lower  portion  con- 
sumed. 

White 
Lead  Oil 
Painting 

3 

325 

2:40 

" 

9:50 

Burned  poorly  at  start, 
but    gradually    grew 
stroller.        All   but 
lower    portion    con- 
sumed. 

NcpoUtc 

3 

325 

3:38 

10:25 

Difficult  to  ignite,  but 
after  ignition  burned 
violently.        All  but 
lower    portion     con- 
sumed. 

Pttmanite 

3 

325 

3:47 

' 

9  :  30   Same  as  Nepolite. 

F»etor7 
Inlerior 
White 

3 

326 

26:00 

- 

RnMuk* 

did  not  iput*  aftar  * 

ignitod  •fter  8    mm- 

for   11    minutm   ud 
than   went    out    and 
could  not  b«  icnitad 

fi»«l  to  tho  •tm'^ 

put.. 
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The  Paint  Thmt  STOPS  Fin  VyRoIuL  Thon'm  No  Better  Pmint  Made 


Above  is  a  picture  of  Inflammability  Apparatus 
used  in  making  the  Government  test.  The  result  as 
shown  in  the  table  and  picture  of  the  wood  on  page  9, 
after  the  fiery  ordeal  was  complete,  is  proof  conclusive 
that  Pyrolin  is  the  greatest  fire  retardant  known,  that 
it  does  stop  fiu. 

Pyrolin  is  the  only  paint  that  really  protects,  l^j 
and  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  that  ^s  a  jT 
paint  there  is  no  better  paint  made.  J 

Following  are  facsimiles  of  the  signatures  of  the 
government  experts  who  made  the  test  as  they  ap- 
peared on  the  official  report. 
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Plumber  ^s  Blow  Torek  Test 

On  the  following  page  is  shown  further  proof  of 
the  fire  resisting  qualities  of  Pyrolin.  This  is  a 
simple  test  that  may  be  made  by  anyone. 

The  illustration  represents  an  ordinary  piece  of 
cypress  wood  painted  with  one  coat  of  Pyrolin  Factory 
Interior  White. 

A  plumber's  blow  torch,  generating  2100  degrees 
of  heat  was  applied  at  point  "A"  for  one  hour.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  a  hole  was  charred 
through  the  wood  as  shown. 

At  point  "B"  the  same  torch  was  applied  for  fifteen 
minutes,  only  charring  the  outside  surface. 

The  board  did  not  catch  fire  and  bum  in  either  case. 

Can  you  think  of  a  more  severe  test? 

This  should  be  all-convincing.  And,  remember, 
there  is  no  better  paint,  as  a  paint,  on  the  market, 
and  it  does  not  cost  any  more  than  any  other  first- 
class  paint. 


1 


Don't  you  think  you  owe  it  to  yourself  Emd 
family  to  beautify,  protect  and  insure  your 
buildings  from  fire  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the 
same  cost  charged  for  ordinary  good  paint? 


f 


The  evidence  contained  in  this  booklet  of  the 
protection  that  Pyrolin  Paint  will  afford  from  fire 
is  so  conclusive  and  convincing  that  everyone  who 
reads  it  should  at  once  decide  to  use  Pyrolin  as  a 
matter  of  personal  safety  for  themselves,  their  family 
and  property. 


Tha  Plant  Thmt  STOPS  Pin  PyRqIiW.  Than'm  No  flrtf  <•  Faint  Made 


lUustratins  Plumber's  Blow  Torch  Test 

An  insurance  policy  does  not  protect  life  and 
property  from  fire.  It  guarantees  to  pay  so  much 
money  to  cover  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed — 
that's  all.  A  home,  factory  or  other  buildings  painted 
with  Pyrolin  insures  the  safety  of  lives  as  well  as 
property — for  then  fire  ceases  to  be. 

The  Plumber's  Blow  Torch  Test  shown  on  this 
page  is  more  severe  than  any  test  that  could  possibly 
occur  from  a  fire  that  might  result  from  misfortime 
or  carelessness. 

We  are  able  to  state  with  absolute  assurance  that 
any  surface  thoroughly  coated  with  Pyrohn  Products, 
in  accordance  with  our  instructions,  is  rendered  a 
positive  and  permanent  resistant  to  the  spread  of 
flames;  and  the  longer  applied  the  better  the  fire 
resistiiig  qualities. 


Th»  Paint  Thmt  STOPS  Fin  PyROlPt.  Thon'^  No  B«tt9r  Pmiat  Made 
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The  Shingle  Test 

The  Shingle  Test  illustrated  on  the  next  page 
was  made  on  the  top  of  a  ten  story  building  in  Chicago 
where  the  wind  was  blowing  and  fannii^  the  flame. 

The  first  group  shows  two  cedar  shingles  painted 
with  Pyrolin  Red  Shingle  Stain  placed  by  tlie  side  of 
two  impainted  shingles. 

The  aecond  group  shows  them  three  minutes 
after  the  untreated  shingles  were  set  on  fire.  Note 
how  the  flame  is  enveloping  the  two  shingles  painted 
with  PyroUn. 

The  third  group  was  taken  four  and  a  half  minutes 
after  the  fire  was  started.  In  this  short  space  of  time 
the  two  untreated  shingles  were  almost  consumed. 

Group  four  is  a  photograph  of  the  shingles  after 
the  fire  went  out.  "Hie  Pyrolin  painted  shingles  are  a 
little  charred  on  the  edges,  but  they  did  not  catch  fb'e. 

Now  that  wood  shingles  may  be  made  ab- 
solutely fire  resisting  they  will  soon  become 
the  preferred  roofing  material. 

On  October  7,  1915,  a  terrific  hurricane  swept  over 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  New  Orleans  pap^ 
of  that  date: 

"The  building  code  of  New  Orleans  prohibits 
the  use  of  wooden  shingles  on  buildings  which  are  now 
being  constructed,  but  there  are  a  large  nimiber  of 
residences  which  were  constructed  before  this  feature 
of  the  building  code  went  into  effect.  Investigation 
has  ^own  that  these  buildings  which  were  roofed 

1  Cypress  Shingles  suffered  little  injury  from  the 
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It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  wooden  shingles  will 
last  longer,  and  withstand  storms  without  injury  that 
destroy  the  many  so-called  fire  proof  substitutes. 

Because  of  the  inflammability  of  the  wood  shingle 
roof  its  construction  has  been  prohibited  in  many 
cities  and  towns. 


Now  that  Pyrolin  Shingle  Stain  makes  wood 
as  fire  resisting  as  slate  or  tile,  their  use  will 
again  become  general. 
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In  addition  to  its  absolute  protection  from  fire, 
shingles  treated  with  Pyrolin  Shingle  Stain  will  last 
more  than  five  times  as  lon^  as  when  painted  with  any 
other  shingle  stain  (or  unpainted),as  Pyrolin  not  only 
protects  from  fire  but  from  the  elements  as  well. 

On  the  following  page  is  further  proof  that  shingles 
treated  with  Pyrolin  Shingle  Stain  will  not  bum. 

In  May,  1913,  while  the  Armstrong  Apartments 
at  2nd  Avenue  and  6th  Streets,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
were  being  remodeled,  one  of  ttie  White  Transfer 
Company's  warehouses  was  burned.  All  houses  and 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  caught  fire  from  burning 
cinders. 

The  roof  of»the  Armstrong  Building  had  just  been 
finished  with  shingles  treated  with  Pyrolin  Shingle 
Stain.  Burning  cinders  fell  on  the  roof,  but  there 
was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  the  roof  catching  fire. 
The  fire  chief  said  afterwards  that  he  saw  burning 
pieces  as  big  as  a  man's  head  drop  on  the  roof. 

On  the  next  page  read  what  Mr.  F.  B.  Trusty, 
Fire  Chief  of  Fort  E)odge,  Iowa,  has  to  say  about 
Pyrolin  Shingle  Stain,  and  what  it  would  mean  in 
the  savine  of  lives  and  Drooertv  if  eenerallv  emnlovpd. 
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Aimstrong  Apartments,  saved  from  fire  by  PyroUn  Shingle  Stain 

Pire  E>epartinent  Headquarters, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

May  6,  1915. 
Hon.  J.  F.  Ford,  Mayor, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Etear  Sir: 

The  largest  per  cent  of  fires  traceable  to  any  one  cause  is 
that  of  sparks  setting  fire  to  shingles.  This  is  true  of  other 
cities  as  well  as  Fort  Dodge.  I  also  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
never  had  an  alarm  for  a  fire  on  a  roof  that  has  been  painted 
with  FVrolin  Paint  or  Shingle  Stain,  and  do  not  anticipate  one. 
If  tiie  shingle  roofs  in  Fort  Dodge  were  treated  with  Pyro- 
Un there  would  be  a  large  saving  in  property  loss  and  in  calls 
for  the  department. 

This  letter  is  written  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  pub- 
lished in  the  interests  of  the  saving  of  property  and  of  the 
possible  loss  of  life. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)    F.  B.  Trusty, 

City  Fire  Department. 
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Further  Proof  of  the  Fire  Resisting 

Qualities  of  Pyrolin 

The  illustrations  on  the  following  page  tell  a  con- 
vincing story  of  the  fire  resisting  qualities  of  Pyrolin. 

Three  buildings  six  feet  high  and  four  feet  square 
were  built  of  ship-lap,  or  pitch  pine — the  most  in- 
flammable wood  known. 

One  of  the  buildings  was  painted  with  best  grade 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil  paint.  The  other  with  a 
ready-mixed  paint  of  a  standard  brand  purchased  on 
the  market.  The  third  was  painted  with  Pyrolin  Paint. 

The  buildings  were  placed  five  feet  apart,  with 
signs  showing  with  what  paint  each  had  been  painted. 

Between  the  buildings,  and  on  either  side  and  back, 
a  large  quantity  of  excelsior,  lath  and  shingles,  with 
other  combustible  materials,  were  placed.  Over  this 
was  poured  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

The  first  view  shows  the  buildings  before  the  fire 
was  started. 

The  second  picture  four  minutes  after  fire  was 
started,  while  picture  number  three  was  taken  twenty- 
two  minutes  after. 

In  thirty  minutes  the  two  outside  buildings  were 
entirely  consumed,  while  the  building  painted  with 
Pyrolin  was  intact  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 

This  demonstration  shows  that  a  building 
painted  with  Pyrolin  is  absolutely  safe,  even 
though  it  be  surroimded  by  buming  buildings. 

With  such  convincing  proof  the  demand  for  Pyro- 
lin Paint  will  soon  be  imiversal. 
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rft»  faint  Thtt  STOPS  Fin  Vnt/^ff^  Than'a  No  Bettar  Paint  Mad» 


TA»  Paint  That  STOPS  Fin  PyRo|lH.  Than'm  No  Battar  Pmiiti  Made 


When  a  paint  will  protect  frcan  fire,  preserve  the 
wood,  go  farther  and  last  longer  than  the  average 
first-class  paint,  there  is  every  reason  why  such  a 
paint  should  be  used  exclusively;  and  that  paint  is 
PYROLIN.  It  may  be  bought  at  the  same  price  as 
any  of  the  standard  paints  on  the  market. 

The  small  town  and  country  homes,  the  bams  and 
outbuildings  of  the  farmer  are  especially  at  the  mercy 
of  fire  on  account  of  the  absence  of  adequate  fiie 
protection. 


1 


If  buildii^s  so  situated  were  painted  with 
Pyrolin  there  would  be  no  cause  for  anxiety 
regarding  fire. 


The  experience  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Cavanaugh  of  Clare, 
Iowa,  is  convincii^  evidence  of  this  fact. 

His  story  is  best  told  in  his  own  letter  which  follows: 


Clare,  Iowa, 

October  28,  1912. 
Pyrolin  Products  Co.  Inc., 
Fort  E>odge,  Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 

In  1906  we  had  our  implement  biiilding  at  this  place 
painted  with  the  Pyrolin  Fire-Proof  Paint,  which  gave  satK- 
factory  results  so  far  as  appearance,  covering  capacity  and 
durability  are  concerned. 

We  had  no  test  of  its  fire  resisting  qtialities  until  December 
llth,  1911,  when  almost  all  the  entire  business  portion  of  the 
town  of  Clare  was  destroyed  by  a  severe  conflagration. 

LIT  implement  building  was  just  eight  feet  from  the 
st  building  in  the  direct  path  of  the  flames,  which  beat 


TbrnPaiatTbal  STOPS  Pirm^YKOihtL  TAra'^  Ko Bttmr  Pmint  Mmdo 


Implement  BuildinK  at  Clare,  Iowa,  saved  by  Pyrolin 

against  the  side  of  our  building.    The  fire  was  so  hot  that  it 
did  not  seem  possible  it  could  be  saved. 

The  woodwork  charred  and  blackened,  but  the  flames  did 
not  cany;  the  buildii^  was  saved  and  th  Jin  was  stepptd. 
We  are  using  the  building  every  day. 

Even  the  boards  on  the  inside  of  the  building  were  black- 
ened in  many  places,  owing  to  the  intense  heat  on  the  outside. 

We  believe  your  fire-proof  paint  is  a  remarkable  product. 
The  fire  adjusters  in  going  over  the  ground  afterwards  could 
not  understand  why  or  how  our  building  was  saved,  but  we 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  paint  used  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  property. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    E.  L.  Cavanaugh. 
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The  Pmint  Thmt  STOPS  Firm  PwiohlC  There'm  No  BeHer  Paint  Made 

Expert  Testimony 

m 

The  very  best  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  in 
favor  of  a  product  is  that  it  makes  good  in  practical  use. 
We  have  furnished  this  proof. 

Approval,  based  on  expert  analysis,  is  also  of  great 
value,  for  then  we  know  the  reasons  why  the  products 
make.  good. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Deavitt,  expert  analytical  chemist, 
of  Chicago,  made  a  test  of  our  Pyrolin  Linseed  Oil 
Paint  in  comparison  with  three  other  of  the  leading 
and  well  known  brands  of  paint  on  the  market. 

In  his  report  he  states: 

"Pyrolin  covers  more  square  feet  per  gallon,  and 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  gases  and  acids,  as 
foimd  in  the  atmosphere,  it  shows  greater  durability 
and  gives  a  better  finish." 

This  backs  up  our  claim  for  Pyrolin,  that  there  is 
no  better  paint  made.  In  fact,  Mr.  Deavitt's  test 
demonstrated  that  Pyrolin  was  a  superior  paint  to  the 
other  three  brands. 

As  a  fire  retardant^  this  expert  says: 

"Pyrolin,  when  completely  dry,  forms  a  covering 
which  practically  renders  the  substance  fire  proof 
when  exposed  to  any  ordinary  heat  or  flame." 

On  the  opposite  page  you  will  find  a  facsimile  of 
Mr.  Deavitt's  official  report. 

It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that  anyone  would 
buy  or  use  any  other  paint  than  Pyrolin  with  such 
overwhelming  evidence  that  it  not  only  prevents  wood 
and  other  inflammable  substances  from  carrying  fire, 
but  as  a  paint  there  is  no  better  paint  made. 
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EXPERT'S  TEST 
Report 
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6«ntI«Btnt* 

I  beg  to  adTl««  yott  that  I  hmy   oooplated  a  vary  oar«- 
ful  aaalytloal  tast  of  your  Linstad  Oil  fira-Proof  Paint,  in  eonipar* 
iaon  with  aanplaa  of  thraa  othar  laading  branda,  obtained  on  the 
apan  aarkat,  and  bag  to  report  that  it  oovara  nore  square  feet  per 
gaXloOy  and  vhen  exposed  to  the  aotion  of  gases  and  aoids,  aa 
raimd  in  the  ataosphere  it  ahows  greater  durability;  a  better  fin« 
lah.  and  .is  the  01  PAIHT  irtiioh  does  not  flane  when  subjeoted  to 
intenae  heat. 

ABALTSIS. 

Pigptnt ,  ————————————————— ———44 .  44$. 

Ba«Ty  oils,  lihaeedy  and  fireproof  oarrier,— — — — 94.6M 

Light  drying  oils,-——— — -— — — «  .STg 

COVBRIHO  POllR. 

One  gallon  paint  eovers  840  sq.  ft.  for  one  eoat*  The  first 
eoat  f oraa  a  dense  eoapaet  eovering  vhioh  is  far  superior  to  any 
of  the  othar  aaaplea  subnitted.   Ihe  ooat  is  eztreaely  durable. 

CHgMICAL  TISTS. 

Teata  aade  by  the  alkalies,  aoids  and  natural  gaaes  aa 
found  in  the  ataosphere  in  saall  quantities,  shoes  tnis  naterial 
•ntlraly  iaperrioua  to  these  deleterious  elenents* 

PIRBPROOF  TBST. 


This  paint  when  ooapletely  dry  f  eras  a  oovering  over  the 
painted  substanee,  whieh  praetioally  rendera  the  substanee  fire, 
proof,  when  ezpoaed  to  any  ordinary  heat  or  flaae.   The  oovering 
itaelf  ia  abaolutaly  fireproof  and  will  proteet  an  underlying  sub« 
ataaoe  f roa  fire  until  the  pigaent  is  destroyed  so  aa  to  ezpoae  the 
bare  inf  laaaabla  aurfaee. 

A  pieee  of  wood,  thoroughly  eoated  with  your  Lineeed  Oil  Pire 
Proof  Paint 9  and  thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  was  applied  to  a  Bunsen 
Oaa  burner,  and  it  withstood  the  heat  eontinuoualy  until  the  pig- 
aent oraoked  and  ezpoaed  parta  of  the  bare  wood.   Iheae  plaeea 
took  fire  but  the  fire  oould  gain  no  headway  in  thaae  eraoks  aa  it 
would  not  bum  the  portions  still  eovered  with  the  paint »  and 
therefore  after  burning  a  aoaent  in  theee  oraoks  the  fire  would 
bum  itaelf  out*  Therefore,  the  oovering  is  praetioally  fire* 
proof  for  any  reaaonable  inflaiiable  aubatanee. 


eotfullyy 
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irtker  Evidence 

i  page  will  be  found  an  offunal  lepoft 
1.  made  by  the  Illinois  Central  R.R, 

:ing  twenty-three  of  the  lea^nsL'rai- 
;d  States  are  using  Pyrolin.  In  this 
nber  that  it  is  a  well  kncwu  to 
slow  to  praise  and  slower  still  to 
until  they  have  been  gi\«\  wtrj 
^termine  their  merit, 
ort  and  note  the  exhibits  referred  to 
ith  illustrated. 


I.  /  referred  to  in  Illinois 
Central  Test 

)th  sides  of  a  board  taken  from  the  build- 
;  out.  Pyrolin  Fire  Resisting  Uquid  «as 
interior  as  stated  in  the  official  report, 


See  Board  No  2,  page 
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The  Pmint  Thmt  STOPS  i^^>g  PyRoIlN.  Then'm  No  Better  Pmint  Mmd^ 


OFFICIAL  REPORT 

of  Test  Made  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co. 

Chicago,  111. 
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Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 


Cbloago,  III.,  Jan.  18,  1910 


6«ntlta«n:- 

B«lov  Is  a  raport  aada  of  a  taat  at  our  36th  Stratt  ahops  of 
your  liquid  fira  proof  paint- and  PYROLll. 

I  am  attaohlng  t«o  pioturaa  of  aaoh  axhibit  for  your  infor* 
■ation. 

Board  No.  1  wat  pa  into  d  with  tha  Linaaod  Oil  f  Iro  proof 
paint  and  tha  othor  lyo«rd  (No.  2)  waa  paintad  vith  tha  PYROLIN.  Tha  taat 
vaa  ooaduotad  aa  followa: 

A  houaa  4'z4*z8*  bi^h,  having  a  roof  vaa  built  of  yollov 
pina  luBbar  and  painiod  Inoida  only  vith  PYROLIN.  Two  I*xl2*x6*  boards 
vara  paintad  vith  tha  Linasad  Oil  fira  proof  paint.  Thaaa  boards  vera 
attaehad  to  tha  door  of  tha  houaa,  leaving  a  2"  apaoa  batveen  the  door 
and  boarda.   Thara  vaa  alao  a  1-8*  apaoa  betvaan  all  boarda  of  tha 
houaa.  Tha  taat  ooourrad  Daeeoiber  21st,  1009  at  2:45  P.  H.  A  barrel  of 
light  ahavinga  vera  plaoed  in  tha  houaa  and  tvo  quarta  of  turpantina 
pourad  over  thast  then  aet  afire,  tha  door  baing  laft  opan  about  8  inohea. 

Tha  fire  vaa  a  vary  hot  ona  and  laated  about  6  to  8  Binutaa. 
Af tar  the  ahavinga  and  turpentine  had  burned  out  tha  fire  vent  out 
ooaplately.  Proa  the  faot  that  there  vaa  plenty  of  ventilstion  through 
tha  eraoks  and  boards  and  that  the  -fira  vent  out  ooapletely  after  the 
vo<k1  vaa  oharred  to  tha  depth  of  1-8* ,  I  oonaider  thia  fire  proof  paint 
vondarfullv  good. 

Board  No.  1  painted  in  Noveaber  1909  vith  Linaaod  Oil  fire 
proof  paint  vaa  aubjeot  to  the  greataat  heat  obtainable  in  this  fire  on 
aeeount  of  its  loeation.  It  had  beefa  painted  only  aix  seeks  vhioh  did  not 
giva  the  paint  an  opportunity  to  f  iraly  aat  into  the  pores  of  the  vood  and 
vaa  also  retarded  by  the  eold  veathar.  fhia  aooounta  for  it  being  oharred 
aM»ra  than  exhibit  No.  2. 

The  baek  aide  of  board  No.  1  vhara  thera  vaa  a  apaoa  of  2* 
m  tha  direeV  line  of  the  draft  tovarda  the  door  ahovs  no  algn  of  the  heat 
or  tha  rira. 

Board  No.  2  vaa  part  of  tha  houaa  and  paintad  vith  PYROLIN 
in  Saptaaibar  1009.  Thia  exhibit  vaa  taken  froa  tha  lover  outside  board 
vhare  tha  graataat  heat  vaa  obtainable  and  ia  not  oharred  as  deep  as 
axhibit  Mo.  1.  Tha  bask 'aide  of  board  No.  2  alae  the  left  hand  end  vhioh 
vaa  azpoaed  ta  tha  fira  ia  not  even  aoorohed. 

A  aiailar  teat  at  the  aaae  tiae  vaa  aade  vith  a  house 
paintad  with  our  atandard  paint  and  vaa  alaoat  totally  daatroyed. 

Youra  truly, 

A.  0.  BROOKS, 

Supervisor  of  Fira  Protaetion. 
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Pmint  Th»t  STOPS  Pin  IPymJni  Than'm  No  BottT  Pmint  Made 


Board  No,  2  referred  to  in  Illinois 
Central  Test 

This  cut  exhibits  both  sides  of  a  piece  of  one 
he  painted  boards  after  the  fire  was  out.  Pyrolin 
1  Oxide  Paint  only  was  applied.  Note  that  the 
K)th  side  of  the  board  is  not  even  bhstered, 
lough  the  fire  tested  it  severely.  See  official  re- 
t,  page  25.  

American  Society  for  Fire  Prevention; 
Inc.  under  laws  of  New  York 

alin  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  March  8th,  1915. 

L  Dodge,  Iowa, 
tiemen: 

tfVe  beg  to  advise  you  that  we  have  tested  paper,  cloth  and 
d  treated  with  your  Pyrolin  Liquid,  and  also  pieces  of 
h  pine  painted  with  yoiu-  Pyrolin  House  Paint  and  find 
1  liquid  and  paint  to  be  as  represented. 
Accordingly,  the  American  Society  for  Fire  Preventi(ffl 
roves  of  them  as  fire  retardant  products. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Committee  on  Approrals,  of 
The  American  Society  for  Fire  Prevention, 

(Signed)    Jas.  P.  Whiskeman,  Chairman. 
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The  Paint  Thmi  STOPS  Pin  ^YWUXOL  There'9  No  Better  Pmint  Mmde 

You  have  read  the  proof  that  Pyrolin 
stops  fire  J  and  there  is  no  better  Paint 
made — 

Only  facts  have  been  presented,  backed  by  evidence 
that  is  all  convincing  and  conclusive. 

If  you  have  a  home,  or  contemplate  erecting  one, 
in  which  the  lives  of  your  family  and  yourself  may  be 
placed  in  jeopardy  from  fire,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it? 

If  you  have  a  factory,  hotel  or  public  building,  or 
are  about  to  erect  one,  in  which  the  lives  of  your  em- 
ployes, guests  or  tenants  may  be  imperiled  by  fire; 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

If  you  are  an  architect,  contractor  or  paint  dealer, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Because  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  (and 
you  are  going  to  do  YOUR  duty)  to 
protect  J  so  far  as  in  their  power  lieSy 
lives  and  property j  you  will  use  and 
specify  PYROLIN^  for  the  reason  you 
have  been  furnished  with  abundance  of 
evidence  that  it  does  stop  firCy  and  there 
is  no  better  paint  made. 

(See  list  of  Pyrolin  Paints  and  Products  on  next  page.) 
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I  Pmiai  ThX  STOPS  Fir*  PyRo||H,  Thnn'a  No  Batter  Paint  Milt 

List  of  PynoIiN. 

F'JABRBtl*TlNO 
LINSEED  OIL    PAINTS    '^**°  PRODUCTS 

PVROLIN  PYROLIN 

Fire  Prooflng  Liquid  Firs  Rciisting    FactOT;    Inteiiot 
PYROLIN  Vndt* 

Rnlatlnc   Beat   Grade  Houat  PYROLIN 

Paint  ptre  Retiating  Shingle  Stain 


PYROLIN 
Realatlng  Irown    Honae  Paint 

Raaiatlng   No.   I  Oxide    Paint  ^^      o_i  ^^'*?''i!l 

PYROUN  ~ 


PYROLIN 
Fire  Resiating  Deodoriier 


Fire  ReaialinK  Labiicatinf  00 


Resisting  Houaa  Oxide    Paint  PYROLIN 

PYROLIN  ''''*  R^BBt'i^S  Otapbolin 

Fira  Reaiating   Floor  Paint  PVROLIN 

PYROLIN  Fire  and  Heat  Reaiedng  AnnatnTe 
Fire  Resisting  White  Spray  Winding  Varnish 


Pyraltn  C&uarantpp 

Wt  (Avarrndtt  that  PyroUn  Paint,  when  properly 
appUed,  will  not  crack,  chalk  or  flake  off,  and  will 
cover,  gallon  for  gallon,  as  much  surface  as  any 
first-quality  paint  now  on  the  market.  We 
guarantee  this,  in  addition  to  its  fire  proof  qual- 
ity, to  be  a  strictly  pure  Linseed  Oil,  Lead  and 
Zinc  Paint. 

We  Further  Guarantee  that  the  longer  this  paint 
has  been  applied  the  stronger  becomes  the  fire 
resisting  quality. 

PYROLIN  Products  Company,  Inc. 
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HoWy  JVhen  and  Where  to  Use  Pyrolin 

PYROLIN  BEST  GRADE  LINSEED  OIL  HOUSE  PAINT,  as  the  name 
indicates,  is  for  the  outside  of  all  frame  residences.  This  is  also  true  of 
IROWN,  which  is  just  as  fire  resisting  in  its  nature  as  the  best  grade  house 
paint  I  but  is  not  made  of  such  high  grade  material.  These  paints  become 
more  eflfective  in  their  fire  resisting  quality  the  longer  they  are  applied,  and 
after  a  period  of  six  months,  are  proof  against  the  spread  of  flames. 

PYROLIN  FIRE  RESISTING  HOUSE  OXIDE  is  an  excellent  grade  of 
paint  and  of  great  fire  resisting  quality.  It  is  made  to  compete  in  price  with 
other  high  grade  paints  on  the  market.  In  dark  colors  only.  Note  guarantee 
on  this  paint. 

PYROLIN  FIRE  RESISTING  No.  1  OXIDE  is  beyond  Question  the  best 
paint  ever  placed  on  the  market  for  exterior  purposes,  for  oams,  sheds  and 
other  rough  work.  Its  fire  resisting  quality  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the 
b^  grade,  but  of  course,  it  contains  no  lead  or  sine  pigments.  The  floor  paint 
dries  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  and  is  the  only  paint  of  the  kind  ever 
made  which  renders  the  floor  to  which  applied,  proof  against  the  spread  of 
flames  from  hot  coals,  or  sparks,  so  often  the  cause  of  fire.  This  article  is 
ten  years  ahead  of  any  competitor. 

PYROLIN  FIRE  RESISTING  WHITE  SPRAY  is  a  white  spray  for  the 
interior  of  mill  constructed  buildings,  sheds,  bams^  warehouses,  etc.,  and  the 
longer  applied  the  greater  the  fire  resisting  quahty.  After  being  applied 
for  a  period  of  thirty  to  sixty  days  the  outside  pigments  of  this  spray  could 
aU  be  scraped  off,  but  the  woodwork  would  retain  its  fire  resist mg  quality. 
Largely  in  use  by  raUways. 

PYROLIN  INTERIOR  FACTORY  WHITE.  This  is  the  only  paint  of 
the  kind  ever  placed  on  the  market.  It  can  be  applied  only  to  bare  clean 
woodwork,  and  will  dry  hard  in  one  hour  after  application,  and  makes  the 
woodwork  proof  against  almost  any  kind  of  a  blaze  that  may  be  applied  to  it. 
One  coat  is  sufficient  and  its  action  in  fire  resisting  is  immediate.  Its  name 
indicates  that  it  is  made  in  white^  but  it  may  also  be  had  in  (pray  or  black, 
as  desired,  and  is  the  paint  on  which  the  Government  made  their  test.  This 
factory  white  should  be  used  on  all  bare  woodwork  in  basements  around 
furnaces,  in  every  home,  factory  and  warehouse,  and  other  buildings  where 
there  is  the  slightest  exposure. 

PYROLIN  FIRE  RESISTING  SHINGLE  STAIN  is  a  creosote  linseed 
oil  stain  combined  with  the  Pyrolin  Liquid,  which  when  applied  to  shingles 
either  by  dipping  or  by  a  spray  pump,  or  by  a  brushy  wiU  in  the  course  of  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  aays,  render  the  shingles  proof  against  two 
thousand  one  hundred  degrees  of  flame,  and  the  longer  tnis  stain  is  applied 
the  more  effective  becomes  the  fire  resisting  quality,  which  is  practically 
permanent. 

PYROLIN  ■  LIQUID  AND  PYROLIN  PRODUCTS  are  preservatives. 
They  will  not  rot  or  destroy  fabrics  or  textiles  of  the  most  delicate  nature, 
nor  will  the  color  nm. 

PYROLIN  FIRE  PROOFING  LIQUID  should  be  appUed  to  all  fabrics 
such  as  curtains,  children's  dresses,  burlaps  on  walls,  theatre  curtains  and 
all  woodwork  where  paint  is  not  desired. 
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PMint  That  S7\JPS  F/rgPy|M)|m.  TImre'm  No  B»tt«t  Pmint  Utdt 

You  May  Ask — fVhat  is  Pyrolin? 

We  can  tell  you  what  Pyrolin  does,  but  not  what 
s,  for  that  is  a  secret. 

The  discoverer  of  Pyrolin,  Mr.  G.  F.  Johnston, 
retary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Pyrolin  Prod- 
s  Company,  Inc.,  is  the  only  man  in  the  worid 
0  knows  what  Pyrolin  is.  It  took  him  nearly 
;nty  years  of  constant  research  to  discover  a  product 
t  when  applied  to  wood  or  any  burnable  material 
ild  make  it  absolutely  fire  resisting. 

Pyrolin  is  a  clear,  transparent  liquid.  It  is  ab- 
itely  non-poisonous  and  will  not  injure  the  hands 
the  most  delicate  fabric.  In  paint  it  takes  the 
ce  of  turpentine  and  renders  the  surfaces  to  which 
s  applied  absolutely  fire  retardant. 

Pyrolin  Liquid  may  be  used  alone.  Every  home 
illed  with  highly  inflammable  material,  curtains, 
penes,  etc.    These  may  be  made  fire  proof. 

On  the  following  page  is  an  actual  photograph  of  a 
;  curtain  that  was  treated  with  Pyrolin  Liquid,  and 
irwards  subjected  to  direct  contact  with  a  gas  flame. 

The  photc^aph  was  taken  after  the  flame  had 
n  in  constant  and  direct  contact  with  the  curtain 
228  hours,  or  nine  and  one-half  whole  days  and 
hts.  Certainly  no  more  conclusive  proof  than  this 
Id  possibly  be  given  of  the  wonderful  fire  resisting 
ilities  of  F*yrolin  Liquid. 

Pyrolin  Liquid  is  just  as  effective  in  fire  proofii^ 
'  kind  of  drapery,  flags,  theatrical  scenery,  decora- 
is,  children's  dresses,  or  any  fabric  or  textile. 
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The  Paint  Thai  STOPS  Fin  PyRofflj,  There'm  No  Better  Pmint  Made 
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In  decorating 
halls,  churches, 
theatres  or  other 
public  places,  flags, 
bunting  and  all 
decorations  may 
easily  be  rendered 
fire  proof  by  Py- 
rolin.  On  the 
fourth  of  July,  or 
other  gala  occa- 
sions, if  children's 
dresses  were  laun- 
dered with  Pyrolin 
all  danger  of  their 
catching  fire  would 
be  eliminated. 

There  are  many  j^-^^ 

surfaces  that  you 

may  not  care  to 

paint.     Pyrolin 

Liquid  applied  to 

these  will  render  them  absolutely  fire  resisting  with- 
out aflfecting  their  appearance. 

Hardwood  floors  or  interior  trim,  which  you  may 
simply  want  to  stain  or  finish  with  oil,  may  be  thus 
treated.  Wood  walls  that  are  exposed  to  heat  from 
furnaces  or  stoves  may  be  treated  with  a  coat  of 
Pjn'olin  Liquid  and  made  as  safe  as  though  built  of 
brick  or  concrete. 

Again,  remember  that  Pyrolin  is  a  transparent 
and  hamiless  liquid  and  will  not  injure  the  hands  or 
the  most  delicate  fabric. 
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Paiat  TItat  STX3PS  Fin  JVno||H.  TInre'u  rfo  B»War  Paint  JfaJt 


TDECAUSE  PYROLIN 
■•-'  does  stop  fire,  and 
there  is  no  better  paint 
made,  the  demand  for  this 
wonderful  Paint  and  Prod- 
uct will  be  universal.  How- 
ever, it  will  take  some  time 
to  get  a  stock  of  it  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  country. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  get  it 
in  your  town  or  vicinity 
send  direct  to  the  manufac- 
turers.    Address 

Pyrolin  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
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White  Paints  From  IQO?  Fence 

■ 

The  white  paints  from  the  1907  fence  may  be  divided  into  seven  gen-                                     i 

eral  groups:  j 

1.  White  Lead.    (Basic   Carbonate  and  sublimed.)                                                                    j 

2.  L*ead   and    zinc.  I 

3.  Zinc  oxide  and  inert.  t 

4.  Three   pigment   combinations.  | 

5.  Four   pigment   combinations.  | 
(i.    Five  pigment  combinations. 
7.    Zinc  oxide,  straight. 

The  cuts  are  prepared  from  actual  size  photographs  taken  by  the  in- 
spectors in  1911  before  the  test  fence  panels  were  re-painted.  The  first 
group  includes  a  representative  portion  of  each  white  lead  in  the  test.  The 
summarized  statements  for  1910  and  1911  are  given  and  the  photograph 
shows  the  actual  surface  condition  at  the  time  of  repainting. 

GROUP  I— WHITE  LEADS. 

Fig.  1.  Fair  in  1910;  good  in  1911.  White  Lead. 

Fig.  2.  Fair  in   1910;  fair  in  1911.  Quick  Process.   White  Lead. 

Fig.  3.  White  Lead.  Fair  in  1910;  good  in  1911.     10  gals,  primer. 

Pig.  4.  Sublimed   Lead.     Medium   in   1910;   medium   in   1911. 

Fig.  5.  White  Lead.  C  gals,  primer.    Medium  in  1910;  medium  in  1911. 

GROUP  II— LEAD   AND  ZINC. 

Fig.   6.    Very   poor   in    1910;    very   poor    in    1911.      White    Lead    507,  ; 

zinc^SO*"/^. 
Tig.  7.    Poor  in  1910;  medium  in   19n.     White  Lead  379f;   zinc  6Hc^ 

GROUP  HI— ZINC  OXIDE  AND  INERT. 
Fig.  S.     Verv  poor  in  1910;  poor  in  1911.  Zinc  oxide  649^  ;  barium  sul- 
fate*^  36%. 

GROUP  IV— THREE  PIGMENT  COMBINATIONS. 
Fig.  9.     Very  poor  in  1910;  poor  in  1911. 

FORMULA: White  lead  48.50%       Linseed  oil   H:\Vf 

Zinc    oxide    48.50  Benzine    (2)    Turp.    (1) 

(!alcium  carb 3.00  drier    17 

IoT).OU~~  100 

Fig.  1(».     Medium   in    1910;   medium   in   1911. 

FORMULAiWhite  Lead   38%       Linseed   oil   Ol^r 

Zinc    oxide    48  Turp.    &    drier    9 

Silica 14  "Too 

100   " 
Fig.  11.     Medium  in  1910;  poor  in  1911. 

Zinc    oxide,    73')^;    silicon    oxide    257<  ;    calcium    carbonate    2^,',. 
Fig.  12.     Very  poor   in   1910;    very   poor  in   1911. 

FORMULA.-White  Lead     (lO?^       Linseed   oil   91% 

Zinc   Oxide  34  Turp.   drier   7 

Inert  material  6  Water 2 

100  "'  100 

GROUP  V— FOUR  PIGMENT   COMBINATIONS. 
Fig.  13.     Poor  in  1910;  poor  in  1911. 
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Paint  Tests  of  1908 


GROUP  II— WIIJTK   LKAD   AND  ZINC. 
Fig.  7.    Good  in   1910;  very  good  in  1911. 

White  lead   757r ;   zinc  25%. 
Fig.  8.    Good    in    1910;    medium    in    1911.     Drab. 

Lead  50%;   zinc   50%. 

GROUP  ITT— SUBLIMED  LEAD  AND  ZINC. 
Fig.  9.    Medium   in   1910;    poor   in   191L     White. 

Sublimed  lead  40%-:   zinc  oxide  60%. 
Fig.  10.  Poor  in  1910;  poor  in  1911.     Grey. 

Sublimed  lead  60%;  zinc  40%. 

GROUP  IV— THREE  PIGMENT  COMBINATIONS. 
Fig.  11.  Medium  in  1910;  fair  in  1911.     Drab. 

FORMULA: White  Lead  90% 

Sub.  L'ead  2 

Zinc    7 

ior~ 

Fig.  12.  Poor    in    1910;    medium    in    1911.     White. 

FORMULA:White  Lead  45%^       Linseed   oil    

Zinc  oxide   45 

Calcium  carbonate  10 

10'0~ 

Fig.  13.  Poor  in   1910;   medium  in  1911. 

FORMULA: White  lead  37.09% 

Zinc  oxide  50.00 

Silica  &  silicates 12.91 

"loaoo""" 


Turp.  &  Japan  drier 


White. 

Linseed   oil 

Turp.  &  Japan  drier 


..86.07%r 
..13.93 

Too7oo~ 


.89.47 
.10.53 


100.00 


GROUP  V— FOUR  PIGMENT  COMBINATIONS. 


Fig.  14.    Poor  in   1910;   poor  in  1911. 

FORMULAiZinc  oxide   (leaded)   ....57.14%c 

White  lead  28.58 

Calcium  carbonate 7.14 

Magnesium  silicate  7.14 

100.00 


White. 

Linseed    oil    85.58% 

Turp.  &  Japan  drier  ....13.01 
Water    1.41 


100.00 


GROUP    VT— SPECIAL    PRIMERS. 

Fig.  15.  Shows  relative  effect  of  ochre  primer  on  white.     Straight  lead. 
Fig.  16.  Shows  effect  of  ochre  primer  more  marked  than  on  preceding. 

L'ead  and  zinc. 
Fig.  17.  Shows  relative   effect  of  orange   shellac   primer  on   white  and 

drab.     White  lead  on  white  and  drab  is  lead  and  zinc. 
Fig.  18.  Shows   relative   effect   of  orange   shellac   primer   on   white   and 

drab;   the  white,  being  white  lead  and  zinc,  and  the   drab, 

white  lead, 
f^g.  19.     Good  in   1910;   good  in  1911.     Primer  and  second  coat  white 

lead;  third  coat  75%  white  lead,  25%  zinc  oxide, 
^ig.  20.  Outside  White. 

FORMULA: White  lead   58.76%r 

Lead  sulfate  2.22 

Zinc  oxide  33.92 

Calcium  carbonate  1.24 

Alumina  1.54 

Silica 1.76 

Magnesia  &  Undet 56 

Too.oo 

Further  comments  are  unnecessary  for  the  photographic  cuts  tell  their 
own  story  better  than   descriptive   words. 


Linseed    oil    90.6 

Volatile   oil    7.3 

Water    .».^-  2.1 

100.00 
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Photographs  of  White  Paint  From  I907  Fence 


GROUP  I— WHITE  LEADS. 
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GROUP  II— LEAD  AND  ZINC. 
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GROUP  III~ZINC  OXIDE  AND  INERT. 
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GROUP  IV— THREE  PIGMENT  COMBINATION'S. 
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GROUP  V — FOIH  I'KiMENT  COJIHINATIONS. 
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GROUP  VI— FIVE  PIGMENT  (,'OMIiINATIONS 
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Photographs  Showing  Paints  on  I9O8  Fence 


OKOUP  I— WHITE  LEADS. 
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GROUP  IV— THREE  PIGMENT  COMBIXATIONS 
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SOME  READY-MIXED  PAINTS 

By  E.  F.  LADD  and  G.  A.  ABBOTT 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of  Chemistry  has 
made  it  a  point  to  examine  the  chemical  composition  and 
character  of  the  paints  found  upon  the  market,  and  in  1905, 
acting  under  the  instructions  of  Director  J.  H.  Worst,  the  De- 
partment began  a  systematic  study,  not  only  to  determine  the 
composition  of  paints,  paint  producing  materials,  white  leads, 
oils  and  varnishes,  but  also  in  making  certain  practical  tests 
in  the  application  and  use  of  paints  under  known  conditions 
and  under  such  conditions  as  are  met  with  in  the  painting  of 
buildings.  This  work  has  been  continued  tliroughout  the  en- 
tire period  and  the  experiments  as  outlined  will  probably 
cover  five  or  six  years  more  of  time. 

We  have  examined  and  tested  paints  found  not  only  up- 
on the  market  in  North  Dakota,  but  have  gathered  samples 
from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  even  imported  from  Eu- 
rope in  order  that  we  might  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  paints  as  used  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Three 
bulletins,  Nos.  67,  70  and  81  have  already  been  published  giv- 
ing information  with  regard  to  paints,  as  well  as  some  data 
presented  in  our  Annual  Reports. 

When  the  Paint  Law  was  enacted  in  North  Dakota  in 
1905,  we  found  our  state  flooded  with  paints  of  very  inferior 
character,  and  many  of  the  better  classes  of  paints  were  being 
driven  from  the  market.  Catalog-house  paints  and  paints 
produced  by  many  agencies  handling  cheap  paints  and  selling 
direct  to  the  consumer,  were  in  genera!  use.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  paint 
then  sold.  The  enforcement  of  the  Paint  Law  has  done  much 
to  change  this  condition,  and  to-day  probably  no  state  in  the. 
Union  has  as  high  grade  paints  on  its  markets  as  are  to  be 
found  in  North  Dakota,  although  our  state  law  does  not  bar 
the  sale  of  any  class  of  paint  when  it  is  truthfully  labeled. 
The  manufacturer  of  the  "dope"  paint  has  been  obliged  either 
to  withdraw  from  the  state  or  produce  a  better  article. 


SI 


It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  since  our  Paint  Law  went  in 
force,  that  practically  all  the  bad  paints  were  being  made  in 
the  West,  and  it  is  true  that  those  given  in  bulletins  Nos.  67 
and  70  were  western  paints  in  the  main,  but  at  that  time  we 
had  made  no  examinations  of  eastern  paints.     Manufacturers 
of  mixed  paints  in  the  East  have  fought  the  enactment  of  paint 
laws  and  insisted  that  it  would  work  a  hardship  upon  them  to 
be  obliged  to  give  away  the  formula  of  their  paints,  which  had 
taken  a  life-time  to  work  out  and  develop ;  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  paint  laws  in  the  eastern  states,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  new  West,  where  unscrupulous  manufacturers  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  people  to  place  inferior  products  upon  the 
market.     This  did  not  seem  creditable  and,  being  confronted 
with  a  statement  of  this  kind  when  in  Washington  to  appear 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  giving  a  hearing  with  regard 
to  a  national  paint  law,  the  writer  decided  that  he  would  take 
up  various  paints  representing  eastern  manufacturers,   ex- 
amine them,  and  find  out  whether  or  not  the  West  was  the 
home  of  the  **dope"  paint,  or  whether  the  East  was  equally 
afflicted  with  this  evil.  i- 

If  we  compare  the  results  as  given  in  this  bulletin  with        .  j 

those  given  in  bulletin  No.  70,  we  shall  find  that  at  no  time  ; 

have  there  been  paints  of  so  low  grade  and  so  adulterated  pro- 
duced and  sold  in  the  West  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  eastern 
states.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  if  the  West  stood  in 
need  of  a  law  to  protect  the  people  against  adulterated  paints, 
deception  and  fraud,  the  East  likewise  needs  the  same  pro- 
tection. The  consuming  public  are  entitled  to  such  protection 
and  for  their  benefit  we  give  the  analyses  of  the  various  paints 
which  have  been  gathered  under  the  direction  of  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  representing  cer-  |. 

tain  types  of  paint  produced  in  the  East.  .  Not  all  of  the  paints 
are  to  be  included  in  the  **dope"  class,  for  we  have  taken  those 
paints  which  have  come  to  us  through  the  process  of  gather-  ^' 

ing,  including  the  paints  of  certain  western  manufacturers 
which  had  not  previously  been  reported  upon.  ;. 

Most  of  the  analyses  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Abbott;  a 
few  were  made  by  my  former  assistant.  Professor  Holley,  and  '* 

two  or  three  of  the  analyses  were  made  by  the  late  Professor 
Wood. 

In  the  analyses  as  given,  the  term  "lead  sulphate"  occurs; 
undoubtedly,  the  product  used  in  some  instances,  but  not  in  ' 

all  cases,  was  sublimated  lead.  Some  of  the  manufacturers 
have  protested  that  certain  ingredients  found  in  their  paints 
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were  not  used  by  them,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  show 
that  the  commercial  products  employed  are  chemically  pure; 
in  other  words,  that  they  did  not  contain  foreign  ingredients 
in  the  case  of,  for  example,  asbestine,  or  in  the  case  of  mag- 
nesium silicate.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  of  the 
silica  was  not  in  combined  form  to  be  classed  as  belonging  to 
the  mineral  constituent,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  part. 

There  has  been  complaint  at  times  that  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  water  has  been  found,  and  that  the  method  of  an- 
alysis employed  must  have  been  such  as  to  decompose  and  set 
free  the  water  of  crystalization.  Such  a  thing  might  be  pos- 
sible under  antiquated  methods  of  analysis,  but  certainly  not 
under  the  methods  as  employed  in  this  Laboratory,  where  on- 
ly the  water  in  the  liquid  portion  of  the  paint  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. Whatever  may  have  been  considered  as  water  of  crys- 
tallization has  remained  as  such  combined  with  the  pigment. 
Several  of  the  paints  contained  water  far  in  excess  of  anything 
that  was  found  in  paints  previously  analized  and  reported  in 
bulletin  No.  70,  while  the  proportion  of  benzine  was  often 
large. 

While  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  of  late  with  regard 
to  benzine  as  a  substitute  for  turpentine,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
-writer  benzine  is  no  substitute  for  turpentine  and  should  not 
be  so  considered.  It  may  become  necessary  to  make  use  of 
benzine  in  cheaper  paints,  but  in  our  experiments  thus  far 
conducted,  it  has  shown  itself  vastly  inferior  to  the  turpentine 
ordinarily  used  in  paints. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  people  are  demanding  that 
they  have  truthful  information  with  regard  to  what  each  paint 
is  composed  of,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  what  they  re- 
ceive. This,  we  believe,  is  as  true  for  the  eastern  <;pnsiuner  as 
for  the  western  consumer,  who  has  become  more  familiar  with 
the  composition  of  paints.  No  honest  manufacturer  has  any- 
thing to  fear  from  putting  a  label  upon  his  paint;  and  unless 
the  manufacturer  is  mislead,  if  he  opposes  paint  legislation  re- 
quiring the  percentage  composition  to  be  shown,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  he  has  something  somewhere  to  cover  up 
which  he  does  not  care  to  have  the  general  public  know  about. 

The  argument  which  has  so  often  been  put  forth  that  the 
label  formula  is  giving  away  secrets,  is  not  true,  for  there  is 
not  a  large  paint  manufacturer  in  the  country  who  does  not 
already  know  the  composition  of  his  competitors'  paint,  and 
the  consuming  public  are  fast  becoming  familiar  with  the  in- 
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gredients  tised  in  the  manufacture  of  paint  and  the  difference 
between  adulterants,  cheapeners  and  paint  ingredients. 

The  Eastern  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York,  are  reported  to  have  considered  the 
matter  of  paint  legislation,  and  after  considerable  discussion 
to  have  tmanimously  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resolved,  That,  after  a  year's  trial,  experience  and 
expense  in  opposition  to  formula  labeling  legislation,  we 
hereby  re-affirm  our  position  of  a  year  ago  to  the  effect 
that  we  believe  that  such  legislation  is  pernicious  and  un- 
just to  the  trade  generally ;  and  be  it 

"Further,  Resolved,  That  we  will  continue  to  op- 
pose such  legislation. 

"Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  uniform 
practice  in  the  trade  in  reference  to  weights  and  measures, 
and  also  to  guard  against  misrepresentation,  this  Asso- 
ciation goes  on  record  as  favoring  a  law,  both  State  and 
National,  requiring  net  weights  and  full  measures  and 
providing  against  misbranding  and  mislabeling." 

From  this  we  are  to  infer  that  the  eastern  manufacturers 
do  not  care  to  have  the  public  know  of  what  their  paints  are 
composed.  They  admit  that  short  weights  and  measures 
have  been  a  prevalent  practice  in  the  past,  and,  since  the 
abuses  have  become  so  great  and  to  their  inconvenience,  they 
desire  the  State  and  Nation  tp  regulate  this  feature  through 
law.  They  would  also  provide  against  misbranding  and  mis- 
labeling; that  is,  they  would  not  allow  a  man  to  call  his  paint 
"white  lead"  when  in  reaHty  it  was  made  of  barytes,  zinc, 
chalk,  etc.  They  would,  however,  allow  him  to  adopt  a  name 
for  his  paint,  such  as  "Jones  Standard  White,"  put  in  all  the 
inert  material  of  any  kind  or  character  he  might  choose,  dope 
it  with  benzine,  load  it  down  with  water,  as  some  of  them  have 
been  doing  and  are  still  doing,  and  leave  the  public  in  ignorance 
of  the  facts.  In  other  words,  they  would  correct  those  evils 
which  are  bothering  them,  but  would  afford  no  protection  to 
the  constuner  of  their  paints.  If  these  manufacturers  believe 
that  the  public  is  going  to  permit  such  practices  to  continue 
long  without  interference  on  their  part,  tl^ey  have  misread  the 
signs  of  the  time.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  letters  received 
from  some  of  these  eastern  manufacturers,  however,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  some  of  them,  before  any  legislation  is  en- 
acted, desire  to  change  their  formulas,  gradually  get  rid  of  the 
"dope"  paints  which  they  have  made  and  get  them  off  the 
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market.  Others,  more  indifferent  to  the  demands  of  the 
public,  would  continue  the  practices  which  they  have  followed 
in  the  past  by  defrauding  the  public  and  in  this  way  largely 
driving  from  the  market  all  of  the  reputable  paints,  forno  honest 
manufacturer  can  hope  to  compete  with  one  whose  paint  is 
largely  composed  of  inert  material  and  adulterants,  and  the 
liquid  part  of  which  is  composed  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
water  and  benzine. 

As  one  looks  over  the  analyses  given  in  the  following 
p^es,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  large  number  of  paints  con- 
tain considerable  in  excess  of  ten  or  15  per  cent  of  inert  mate- 
rial. While  there  are  manufacturers  who  have  maintained 
that  five  per  cent  of  inert  material  is  of  advantage  in  mixed 
paints,  since  it  tends  to  correct  the  acidity  in  the  oil  or  other 
paint  ingredients,  thus  preventng  deterioration  of  the  oil, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  these  large  proportions  are  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  or  that  they  are  used  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  paint.  It  is  hard,  however,  to 
follow  the  logic  of  such  arguments  and  to  harmonize  these 
with  known  chemical  facts.  More  often,  it  may  be  truthfully 
said  that  they  are  used  as  adulterants,  and  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  water  and  benzine,  they  may  be  safely  classed  as 
such. 

The  Department  has  felt  that  water,  not  to  exceed  two 
per  cent  in  the  liquid  portion  of  the  paint,  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  considered  as  a  serious  adulterant,  but  when  more  than 
this  amount  is  used,  the  question  may  be  asked  what  the  rea- 
son is  for  incorporating  it  in  the  paint  vehicle. 

BRANDS  OF  PAINT  HAVING  FIFTEEN  PER  CENT 
AND  OVER  OF  INERT  MATERIAL 

In  the  following  table  we  have  arranged  a  list  of  those 
paints  containing  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  what  is  usually 
termed  as  "inert  material. "  We  have  not  included  white  lead, 
lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead),  zinc  oxide,  color  or  undetermined 
matter;  all  other  ingredients  in  the  pigment  have  been  classed 
as  inert  material.  We  have  not,  however,  mentioned  those 
brands  of  paint  which  carry  large  quantities  of  benzine  and 
water  and  which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  cheapening 
paints,  may  be  said  to  take  the  place  of  the  inert  material  in 
the  pigment,  so  far  as  barytes  and  chalk  are  concerned. 

We  have,  therefore,  arranged  in  order  of  per  cent,  all  those 
brands  of  paints  where  the  amount  of  inert  material  is  in  excess 
of  fifteen  per  cent. 
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Station 

No.  BRAND  Per  Cent 

482  Cottage  Colors,  Hammonds'  Paint  Works. . ! . .  16.82 

512  Gloss  Paints,  Lucas  &  Co 16.91 

509  Gloss  Paints,  Lucas  &  Co 17.13 

477  Gloss  Paint,    Lucas  &  Co 21 .  97 

513  Glass  Paints,  Lucas  &  Co 23. 31 

326  Roger's  Best  Ready-Mixed  Paints,  Grey 25 .  28 

488  Highland  Mixed  Paint,  Highland  Color  Co. .  . .       26 .  12 
325    Rogers'  Best  Ready-Mixed  Paint,  White 27 .  75 

475  Shawmut  Mixed  Paint,  Briggs  &  Co 29 .  54 

476  Moore's  House  Color 29.59 

474    Derby  Mixed  Paint,  Prince  Paint  Co 32.20 

484  Queen  Anne.  W.  Snelling 32.62 

485  Shawmut  Outside,  John  Briggs  &  Co 33.49 

501  Standard  Mixed  Paint,  Woolsey  Paint  &  Color  Co.   33 .  93 

381  Ruchter's  Durable  Paint 37.69 

496  Shawmut  Mixed  Paints,  Briggs  &  Co 45 .  52 

502  National  Mixed  Paint,  National  White  Lead  & 

Color  Co 46.07 

404  Chase's  Ready-to-Use  Paint 49 .  32 

473  Commercial  Mixed  Paint,  A.  E.  White  &  Co. . .  50 .  85 

479  Body  White,  General  Lead  Co 54 .  77 

499  Metropolitan  Brand,  Metropolitan  Paint  Co. . .  55 .  89 

495  Queen  Anne  Paint,  Hoffman  Co 56 .  70 

489  Iveroid  Liquid  Colors,  Iveroid  Paint  Co 58 .  23 

509  Metropolitan  Paint,  Metropolitan  Paint  &  Var-  I 

nish  Co 59.78  \ 

494     Iveroid  Liquid  Colors,  Iveroid  Mixed  Paint  Co.       61.87       •  j 

492    Derby  Mixed  Paint,  Prince  Paint  Co 67 .  20 

491     Highland  Mixed  Paint,  Highland  Color  Co 76 .  75 

327  Powder  Paint,  A.  L.  Rice 100.00 

409    Mephisto  Barn  Paint 100 .00 

In  bulletin  No.  67  we  quoted  from  a  number  of  paint 

manufacturers  with  regard  to  the  use  of  adulterants  in  the 

vehicle,  or  liquid  portion,  of  the  paint;  and  very  generally  they 

condemned  the  use  of  water.     In  stmiming  up  we  said: 

**We  have  quoted  from  the  paint  men  themselves  in 
order  to  show  that  those,  who  have  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
ject, condemn  the  use  of  substitutes  for  linseed  oil.  These 
paint  men  say  that  they  will  not  be  responsible  for  the 
results  if  anything  but  pure  linseed  oil  is  used  in  reducing 
paints." 
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If  this  is  true,  then  why  should  the  paint  men  dope  their 
paint  with  water,  alkali,  etc.  ?  In  other  words,  if  water  and 
alltali  are  not  good  enough  for  the  consumer  to  use,  why 
should  the  paint  man  use  these  constituents  in  their  manu- 
facture ?  If  water  and  alkali  constitute  a  fraud,  why  should 
not  the  pubUc  know  it  and  have  an  opportunity  to  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  paint  they  desire  to  use? 

Many  of  the  paints  mentioned  in  this  bulletin  were  found 
to  contain  benzine  in  an  unusually  large  proportion.  Consid- 
ering only  the  water  for  the  time  being,  arranging  the  paints 
in  the  order  of  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  the  vehicle, 
excluding  all  below  five  per  cent,  we  have  as  follows: 

Station 

No.  BRAND  Per  Cent 

325  Rogers'  Best  Ready-Mixed.  White 6.24 

475  Shawmut  Mixed  Paint 7.34 

501  Standard  Mbted  Paint 8.20 

476  Moore's  House  Colors 9.06 

326  Rogers'  Best  Ready-Mixed.  Grey 9.75 

326A  Rogers'  Best  Ready-Mixed 10.21 

496  Shawmut  Mixed  Paint 13.52 

484  Queen  Anne,  White 17.87 

490  Iveroid  Liquid  Colors 20.32 

495  Queen  Anne  Paint 22.09 

494  Iveroid  Liquid  Colors 23.94 

474  Derby  Mixed  Paints 25.16 

.  492  Derby  Mixed  Paint 30.41 

508  Ingersoll's  Liquid  Rubber  Paint 36.75 

478  Ingersoll's  Liquid  Rubber  Paint 36.87 

409  Mephisto  Bam  Paint 39.51 


It  will  thus  be  observed  that'of  the  paints  so'far  examined, 
sixteen  of  them  contain  water  in  excess  of  five  per  cent  and 
that  several  of  the  paints  run  above  thirty  per  cent,  or  even 
as  high  as  forty  per  cent  of  the  liquid  portion. 

The  paint  vehicle  which  contains  39.51%  of  water,  also 
contains  40.87%  of  benzine,  and  even  the  remaining  19.62% 
of  oil  is  not  to  be  classed  as  pure  linseed  oil. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  the  farmers,  who  have  been 
the  largest  users  of  these  mixed  paints,  have  complained  of 
the  character  of  the  same?  Is  it  any  wonder,  even  where  a 
good  grade  of  paint  and  linseed  oil  have  been  used  over  a  dope, 
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such  as  we  have  described,  that  the  results  have  not  been  sat- 
isfactory? We  must  not  blame  the  paint  applied  unless  we 
know  that  the  paint  previously  used  was  of  good  quality  and 
left  a  foundation  on  which  a  good  paint  could  stand. 

As  fast  as  the  analyses  were  completed  for  the  various 
paints  and  paint  products  reported  upon  in  this  bulletin,  the 
results  of  the  analyses  were  submitted  to  the  manufacturers, 
so  far  as  their  name  and  address  were  known  to  this  Depart- 
ment. In  some  instances  no  reply  was  received,  indicating 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  by  the  manufacturer  with 
regard  to  the  results  of  our  findings.  In  other  cases,  the  man- 
ufacturers replied,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  consider  some  of 
the  statements  made,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  analyses  and 
further  correspondence  with  the  parties.  For  obvious  reasons 
it  has  not  seemed  best  to  give  the  names  of  the  correspondents, 
but  to  quote  from  their  letters  which  are  on  file  in  my  office. 

One  manufacturer  says : 

"It  is  very  evident  that  the  sample  of  paint  referred 
to  was  manufactured  and  sold  previous  to  January  1st, 
1909.  Goods  manufactured  since  that  date  carry  an  en- 
tirely  different  label.     You  will  no   doubt  understand 

that paint  is  our  second  grade.     We  would  like  to 

ask  if  you  have  ever  examined  a  sample  of  our  best  grade 
of  prepared  paint." 

It  is  -very  evident,  therefore,  that  they  manufacture 
products  varying  in  quality,  for  the  same  brand  of  paint  we 
found  to  contain  very  different  proportions  of  various  ingre- 
dients, including  water. 

One  would  expect  that  a  paint  made  by  a  firm  with  a 
name  like  the  National  White  Lead  &  Color  Company  would 
have  at  least  as  a  ba^is  a  considerable  portion  of  white  lead, 
but  reference  to  sample  No.  502  clearly  indicates  that  no  white 
lead  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  paint,  and  that  benzine 
entered  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  vehicle. 

One  manufacturer  objected  to  the  analyses  and  stated 
that  the  dry  pigment  in  his  paint  contained  25%  of  carbonate 
of  lead,  and  if  there  was  any  benzine  it  was  a  small  trace  that 
comes  from  the  liquid  dryer,  which  is  practically  a  pure  tur- 
pentine dryer.  He  stated  that  they  use  calcium  sulfate,  but 
no  calcium  carbonate. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  paint  contained  no  white 
lead,  about  20%   of  lead  sulfate,  and  over  8%  of  water.     It 
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also  contained  12%  of  calcium  carbonate  as  against  less  than 
9%  of  gypsum.     Replying  to  the  manufacturer,  I  stated: 

"Possibly  you  have  changed  your  formula  and  this  might 
account  for  such  discrepancies.  I  might  say,  however,  that 
I  have  an  analysis  of  your  paint  made  by  another  chemist  in 
the  East,  and  he  reports,  lead  sulfate  14%,  whereas  you  say 
you  use  nothing  but  white  lead." 

A  re-examination  of  the  paint  bore  out  the  findings  of  the 
first  analysis  and  inasmuch  as  no  reply  was  received  from  the 
manufacturer,  it  is  assumed  that  he  does  not  care  to  offer 
further  evidence  on  these  disputed  points. 

Says  another  manufacturer  in  reply  to  our  report : 

**  Without  presuming  to  question  your  duties  in  yoxir 
position,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  you  should 
have  occasion  to  examine  our  paint  and  also  to  publish 

your  findings,  when  the  paint  is  not  offered  for 

sale,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  North  Da- 
kota. 

*'To  publish  your  findings  at  this  time  when,  in  order 
to  be  in  line  for  any  legislation  that  may  come  in  the  East 
similar  to  your  state,  we  have  started  in  to  eliminate 
what  you  call  'objectional  properties'  and  make  paint 
more  in  line  with  pure  paints,  seems  hardly  a  fair  propo- 
sition." 

This  paint  was  found  to  contain  30%  of  water.  It  is  lit- 
tle wonder  then  that  the  manufacturer  desired  to' revise  his 
formula  before  the  public  became  familiar  with  the  ingredients 
entering  into  its  make-up.  The  paint  was  also  short  in  meas- 
ure. 

Another  manufacturer,  in  commenting  upon  the  analysis, 
stated  that  the  can  must  have  been  mislabeled,  and  sub- 
mitted a  formula  concerning  which  they  say: 

"This  formula  differs  from  the  one  we  used  last  year 
only  in  that  we  have  substituted  carbonate  of  lead  for 
sulfate  of  lead.  This  will  indicate  that  our  paint  is  made 
from  one-third  carbonate  of  lead,  one-third  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  one-third  gypsum  or  calcium  sulfate,  fully  hydrated 
and  mixed  in  strictly  pure  linseed  oil,  and  no  water  what- 
ever." 

A  re-examination  of  their  paint  showed  but  slightly  dif- 
ferent results  from  the  first  analysis.  There  was  present  in 
the  vehicle  9  per  cent  or  more  of  water.  They  further  state 
that  they  cannot  see  how  we  get  calcium  carbonate  as  they  use 
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only  calcivim  sulfate.  Nevertheless,  the  product  is  not  a  pure 
ingredient  and  there  is  present  about  one-third  of  the  lime  as 
carbonate  and  two-thirds  as  sulfate. 

Since  the  other  manufacturers  made  no  reply  to  the  re- 
ports submitted,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  they  have  no  criti- 
cism to  make.  As  stated  elsewhere,  there  is  no  address  given 
for  the  paint  manufactured  by  the  Highland  Color  Company 
and  thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  product  to 
any  manufacturer. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  correspondence  has  de- 
veloped to  show  that  Wadsworth,  Rowland  &  Co.  Boston, 
Mass.,  are  the  makers. 


Lab.  No.  325.     Rogers'  Best  Mixed  Paint,  Outside  White. 
Detroit  White  Lead  Works. 

Guarantee:  50%  White  Lead  (i  carbonate,  i  sulfate) 

25%  White  Zinc  (oxide) 
25%  Blanc  Fixe  (sulfate  of  barium) 

Thimiers :      84%  Linseed  Oil  • 

4%  Linsolene  (mostly  water) 
12%  Dryer  (turpentine  and  naphtha) 

Analysis  showed  this  product  to  contain: 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  08  quarts 

Contents  of  can 99  quarts 

Net  weight 4  lbs.  7  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 36.12 

Pigment 63.88 


100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEfflCLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 82 .  41 

Dryer 12.35* 

Water 5.24 


Total  100.00 


*  Turpentine,  42  parts;  benzine,  58  parts. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Percent 

White  lead 23.27 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 21.71 

Lead  oxide 4,01 

Zinc  oxide 27.18 

Calcium  carbonate 57 

Barium  sulfate 22.98 

Undetermined 28 

Total  100. 00 

Lab.  No.  326.     Rogers'  Best  Ready  Mixed  Paint,  Grey 
B-15. 

Guarantee;  The  white  base  in  tints  where  white  is  used 
is  composed  of; 
50%  White  Lead  (i  carbonate,  i  sulfate) 
25%  White  Zinc  (oxide) 
25%  Blanc  Fixe  (sulfate  of  barium) 

100.00% 
Thinners:      88.79%  Linseed  Oil 

3.34%  Linsolene  (mostly  water) 
7.87%  Dryer  (turpentine  and  naphtha) 

The  analysis  of  this  product  showed  as  follows: 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  08  quarts 

Contents  of  can 98  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Pigment 57.00 

Vehicle 43.00 

Total   100. 00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 82.20 

Dryer 8.05** 

Water 9.75 

Total  100.00 

•♦Turpentine  22%,  benzine  78%. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT        Per  cent 

White  Lead 23.31 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 19.06 

Lead  oxide 6 .  98 

Zinc  oxide 25.94 

Calcium  carbonate 3.21 

Barium  sulfate 22.07 

Color  and  undetermined 43 

Total  100.00 

Manufacturers  claim  that  only  4.5%  of  water  is  used,  and 
give  a  sworn  statement  on  this  point. 

In  order  to  test  further  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
water  present,  a  second  sample  was  procured  and  marked 
Lab.  No.  326A,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of 
the  several  constituents  in  the  vehicle,  with  results  as  follows: 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE        Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 82 .  66 

Dryer 7.13 

Water 10.21 

Total  100.00 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  per  cent  of  water  is  found 
higher  in  the  second  sample  than  in  the  one  previously  ex- 
amined. It  is,  therefore,  assiuned,  since  the  methods  em- 
ployed for  the  determination  of  the  water  present  have  shown 
very  satisfactory  results,  that  the  analysis  truly  represents 
the  water  content  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  paint. 

Lab.  No.  327.  Powder  Paint,  Red  Tint.  Manufactured  by 
A. L.Rice, Adams,  N.Y.     Sample  was  submitted  for  analysis. 

Per  cent 

Moisture  and  combined  water 5.74 

Nitrogenous  matter  (like  casein) 14 .  59 

Color  (mainly  iron,  Fe203) 19.26 

Soluble  alumina,  AI2O3 1 . 24 

Lime  sulfate 21 .  53 

Lune,  CaO 7.60 

(  Magnesia,  MgO 8 .  74 

*  \  Alumina,  insoluble,  Al  2O3 65 

/  SiUca,  Si02 20.65 

Total  100 .  00 


Prob|ibly  magnesium  silicate. 
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Some  tests  made  with  this  paint  gave  indications  as  fol- 
lows : 

When  mixed  with  water  the  paint  settles  in  a  few  minutes 
to  a  hard,  cement-like  substance.  When  applied  over  a  wood 
surface,  gives  a  coating  rather  permeable  to  water  and,  hence, 
would  be  apt  to  disintegrate  rapidly.  Being  very  strongly 
alkaline,  if  applied  over  a  previously  painted  surface,  would 
be  apt  to  cause  peeling  from  the  reaction  on  the  old  paint. 
The  paint  would  not  give  a  desirable  surface  for  repainting 
with  an  old  paint.  The  average  cost  of  the  constituents,  ex- 
clusive of  the  nitrogenous  or  casein-like  constituents,  aver- 
ages one  cent  per  pound,  while  the  selling  price  is  given  as  ten 
cents  per  pound. 

Lab.  No.  333.     Masury*s  Liquid  Colors,  Outside  White. 
J.  W.  Masury  &  Son,  New  York  and  Chicago.     Warranted 
pure  linseed  oil  paint;  no  chemical  combination  or  soap  mix 
ture. 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  02  quarts 

Contents  of  can 98  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  13  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 38.9 

Pigment 61 . 1 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 87 .  00 

Dryer 10.5* 

Water 2.5 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  Lead 44.36 

Lead  sulfate 62 

Zinc  oxide 54 .  79 

Undetermined 23 


Total  100 .  00 


*  Dryer  mostly  turpentine. 
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Lab.  No.  381.  Ruchter's  Durable  Paint.  A.  A.  Eber- 
son  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  White  Exterior,  Interior.  The  con- 
tents of  this  package  is  composed  of: 

55%  Zinc  White  (oxide  of) 
45%  Lead  White  (sulfate  of) 

Ground  thick  in  pure,  refined  linseed  oil  and  enough  coloring 
matter  added  to  produce  a  tint  to  match  the  shade  shown  on 
our  color  card. 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  02  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .  00  quarts 

Net  weight 4  lbs.  12  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 17.54 

Pigment 82.46 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Lead  sulfate 19.14 

Zinc  oxide 42.47 

Silica,  Si02 11 .70 

Calcium  carbonate 25 .  99 

Undetermined 70 

Total  100.00 

■ 

Not  sufficient  vehicle  to  enable  careful  determination  to 
be  made. 

Lab.  No.  402.  Masury's  Liquid  Colors,  Neutral  Grey. 
J.  W.  Masury  &  Son.  Guarantee  :•  Pure  Linseed  Oil  paint, 
no  chemical  combination  or  soap  mixture.  Our  examination 
showed : 

■Capacity  of  can 1 .03  quarts 

♦Contents  of  can .95  quarts 

Per  cent 

Pigment 58.10 

Vehicle 41 .91 


Total  100.00 


♦  Can  Tvas  slightly  leaky,  making  possible  a  loss  of  oil. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 88.9 

Dryer 10.9 

Water 2 


Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead. 40.33 

Lead  sulfate 68 

Zinc  oxide 58 .  15 

Color  and  undetermined 84 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  Nos.  404  and  405.  O.  L.  Chase  Ready-to-Use  House 
Paint.  Outside  White.  O.  L.  Chase,  The  Paint  Man,  St. 
Louis.  *'My  $100.00  Cash  Guarantee:  I  guarantee  under 
$100.00  cash  forfeit  that  the  paint  in  this  can  does  not  contain 
water,  benzine,  whiting  or  barytes,  and  that  my  Olio  is  pure 
old-fashioned  linseed  oil  and  contains  absolutely  no  foreign 
substance  whatever." 

No.  404  405 

Can  of  Pigment  Can  of  Olio 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  96  quarts  1 .  88  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .82  quarts  1 .84  quarts 

Net  weight 7  lbs.  15  ozs. 

Vehicle 21.1  % 

Pigment 78.9  % 

100.00 


ANALYSIS  OP  VEfflCLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 91.8 

Dryer 8.2 

Water none 

Total  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Silica,  Si02 49.32 

Zinc  oxide 46.72 

Lead  sulfate 3.20 

Undetermined 76 


Total  100.00 

While  it  is  true  that  this  product  does  not  contain  water, 
benzine,  whiting  or  barytes,  neither  does  it  contain  white  lead, 
but  is  made  up  of,  approximately,  50  per  cent  of  silica. 

Lab.  No.  409.  Mephisto  Bam  Paint.  Name  and  ad- 
dress of  manufacturer  not  given. 

Capacity  of  can 3 .  90  quarts 

Contents  of  can 3 .  66  quarts 

Net  weight 9  lbs.  7  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 61 .9 

Pigment 38. 1 


Total  100 .  00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Water 39.51 

Benzine 40.87 

Oil  (mostly  linseed) 19. 62 

Total  100 .  00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Combined  water  and  organic  matter 4 .  73 

SiUca,  Si02 1 .45 

Iron,  Fe203 16.70 

Calcium  sulfate 26.26 

Calcium  carbonate 50 .  69 

Undetermined 17 


Total  100.00 

This  paint  was  very  poorly  emulsified.  (While  the  name 
of  the  manufacturer  is  not  given,  correspondence  with  the 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Works  of  Chicago  indicated  that 
they  were  the  producers  of  this  paint.) 
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Lab.  No.  420.  Mixed  Paint.  (No.  1  Color.)  Spokane 
Liqiiid  Paint.  Guarantee:  Strictly  Pure.  Jones  &  Dilling- 
ham, Spokane,  Wash. 

Capacity  of  can 1000  c.  c. 

Contents  of  can 1000  c.  c. 

Weight  per  gallon 14 .44  lbs. 

Per  cent 

Pigment 56.21 

Vehicle 43.79 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 96.07 

Dryer  (turps  and  benzine) 3. 10 

Moisture 1 .  83 


Total  100 .  00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Zinc  oxide 30.99 

White  lead 29.60 

Calciimi  carbonate 2 .  44 

Lead  sulfate 36.02 

Undetermined 95 


Total  100.00 

Lab.    No.    421.     Outside   White.     100%    Pure    Ready. 
Mixed  Paint.     Forman-Ford  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Capacity  of  can 1 .02  quarts 

Lbs.  per  gallon 19.4 

Per  cent 

Pigment 62.89 

Vehicle 37.11 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEfflCLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 90 .00 

Volatile  dryer 7. 70 

Water 2.30 

Total  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 32.55* 

Lead  carbonate 20 .  12 

Lead  sulfate 1 .  82 

Zinc  oxide 45.42 

Undetermined 09 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  423.  Outside  White,  Ptire  Carbonate  of  Lead 
Paint.  The  A.  WiUielm  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  The  can  showed 
a  slight  leak,  therefore,  its  measurement  could  not  well  be  de- 
termined. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 37.98 

Pigment 62.02 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 92.00 

♦♦Turpentine  dryer 8.00 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 90.64 

Lead  sulfate 1 .  76 

Zinc  oxide 6.47 

Undetermined 1.13 


Total  100.60 

The  ratio  of  the  hydroxide  to  the  carbonate  would  not 
indicate  the  established  proportions  for  normal  white  lead. 


♦  Several  analyses  were  made  of  this  product,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  ratio  of  carbon  dioxide  to  white  lead  diflFered 
somewhat  from  the  recognized  standard.  The  amount  of 
-white  lead  is  calctdated  on  the  basis  of  lead  hydroxide,  Pb 
(OH)2. 

This  product  gave  reaction  for  rosin  oil. 
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Lab.  No.  473.     Commercial  Ready-Mixed  Paint.     A.  A, 
White  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1.11  quarts 

Contents  of  can 96  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  3  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 75.99 

Pigment 24.01 

Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 77.61 

Turpentine  dryer '. 19.90 

Water 2.49 


Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 71 

Zinc  oxide 47.73 

Calcitun  carbonate 45.50 

Barytes 2.49 

Silica  and  clay 2 .  86 

Undetermined 71 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  474.  Derby  Mixed  Paint,  Outside  White. 
Ground  in  Perfectly  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Jas.  H.  Prince  Paint 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .00  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  6.8  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 39.75 

Pigment 60.25 

Total  100 .  00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 62 .  59 

Benzine 12.25 

Water 25. 16 


Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 17.61 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 14 .  91 

Lead  oxide 1 .46 

Zinc  oxide 33.74 

Barytes 29.33 

Calcium  Sulfate 2.87 

Undetermined 08 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  475.  Shawmut  Mixed  Paint,  Outside  White. 
Warranted  strictly  Pure  Linseed  Oil  paint.  John  Briggs  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can, 1 .  05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 97  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  10  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 42.22 

Pigment..' 57.78 

Total    '      100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEfflCLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 83.38 

Benzine,  Dryer 9 .  28 

Water 7.34 

Total  100 .  00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 12.79 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 4.13 

Lead  oxide 1 .  27 

Zinc  oxide 51 .  64 

Barytes 29.09 

Calciiun  carbonate 45 

Undetermined 63 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  476.     Moore's  House  Colors,  White.     Benjamin 
Moore  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .02  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  8 . 5  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 38.64 

Pigment 61 .  36 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 84 .  34 

Turpentine  dryer 6. 60 

Water 9.06 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 33.20 

Lead  oxide 2.99 

Zinc  oxide 32. 11 

Calcitim  carbonate 7.18 

Calcium  sulfate 22.41 

Undetermined 2.11 


Total     -      100.00 


Manufacturers  assert  that  no  calciimi  carbonate  is  used, 
the  product  being  entirely  calcium  sulfate  and  gypsum.  Our 
analysis,  however,  does  not  bear  out  the  fact  that  the  product 
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is  pure  gypstun.  They  also  deny  the  presence  of  water,  but 
our  analysis  shows  the  presence  of  water  in  the  sample  as  ex- 
amined. 

Lab.  No.  477.    *Tinted  Gloss  Paint,  White.    John  Lucas 
&  Co.,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 96  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  8 . 2  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 40.36 

Pigment 59.64 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 87.58 

Turpentine  dryer 9. 95 

Water 2.47 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 24.03 

Lead  sulfate 10.86 

Lead  oxide 48 

Zinc  oxide 42 .  21 

Asbestine : 

(  SiUca.Si02 15.56 

(  Magnesium  oxide 6.41 

Undetermined 45 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  478.  Ingersoirs  Liquid  Rubber  Paint,  Outside 
White  Gloss.  Office  and  Factories,  239-245  Plymouth  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     The  label  further  states: 

"The  only  paint  not  affected  by  salt-air,  moisture,  coal- 
gas,  or  sun,  so  destructive  to  all  other  paints.     They  are. 


*  The  manufacturers  claim  this  product  is  one  produced 
tinder  their  old  formulae  previous  to  May,  1908,  at  which  time 
they  revised  their  paint  formulae. 
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therefore,  the  best  and  most  economical  for  house,  ship,  rail- 
way, steamboat,  and  all  structural  painting,  where  first-class, 
durable  work  is  desired." 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 96  quarts 

Contents  of  can 90  quarts 

Net  weight 2  lbs.  7.9  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 62.65 

Pigment 37.35 


Total  100.00 

AITALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 57.29 

Turpentine  dryer 5 .  84 

Water 36.87 


Total  100.00 

AITALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead : . . .   12.42 

Zinc  oxide 87. 12 

Undetermined 46 


Total  100.00 

As  soon  as  the  analyses  were  completed,  a  report  was 
made  to  the  manufacturer  in'  order  that  he  might  know  what 
the  findings  were  for  this  sample,  but,  owing  to  a  transposition 
of  the  per  cent  of  vehicle  and  pigment,  an  error  occurred  in 
reporting  the  ingredients  of  the  vehicle.  As  soon  as  the  error 
was  discovered,  a  re-calculation  was  made  and  the  analysis 
reported  in  the  correct  form  and  as  determined  by  a  further 
examination.  The  manufacturers  objected  on  the  ground 
that  they  did  not  produce  a  paint  of  this  kind  and  stated,  in 
order  that  we  might  have  a  sample  of  their  special  outside 
gloss  white,  they  would  submit  a  sample.  They  also  objected 
to  the  publication  of  the  analyses  as  not  representing  in  any 
way  the  paint  produced  'and  sold  by  their  house,  although 
they  stated  that  other  cheaper  grades  were  produced  for 
customers. 

The  sample  as  submitted,  labeled,  "Ingersolls*  Liquid 
Rubber  Paints,  socalled  to  indicate  their  superior  elastic  and 
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binding  qualities,  which  make  them  most  impervious  to  the 
action  of  salt-water,  coal-gas,  moisture,  or  the  sun*s  rays,  so 
destructive  to  all  other  paints.  They  are,  therefore,  the  best 
and  most  economical  for  house,  ship  railway,  steamboat,  and 
all  structural  painting,  where  thoroughly  first-class,  durable 
work  is  desired.  Houses  painted  ten  and  fifteen  years  ago 
and  still  looking  well,  prove  beyond  question  the  durability 
of  this  paint  which  is  sold  entirely  on  its  merit.  For  sale  only 
at  our  factory  to  customers  (direct  for  personal  use).  De- 
livered f .  o.  b.  New  York.  Caution:  Be  sure  our  name  is  on 
every  package  and  so  avoid  imposition." 

There  was  also  printed  on  the  can,  "Outside  Gloss,  **A," 
White  Special.  This  label  being  diflerent  from  the  one  on 
the  sample  previously,  examined,  made  it  seem  desirable  that 
we  should  secure  another  sample  like  the  first.  Lab.  No.  478, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  manufacturer  claimed  that  we  had  been 
imposed  upon  by  the  first  sample,  the  Department  authorized 
an  agent  to  go  direct  to  the  factory  at  239  Pl)niiouth  St., 
Brookly,  N.  Y.,  and  purchase  a  quantity  of  paint  from  the 
factory,  taking  receipt  for  the  same.  This  was  done  and  the 
receipt  is  signed  by  0.  W.  IngersolL  The  paint  was  labeled  in 
identically  the  same  manner  as  the  first  sample  received,  and 
was  by  us  given  the  Lab.  No.  508.  We,  therefore,  give  the 
analyses  of  the  two  samples.  Lab.  No.  511  submitted  by  the 
manufacturer  and  Lab.  No.  508  as  purchased  by  an  agent  of 
the  Department  direct  from  the  factory. 

No.  508  511 

Color White  White 

Capacity  of  can 96  quarts  1 .  02  quarts 

Contents  of  can 93  quarts  1 .02  quarts 

Net  weight 2  lbs.  9  ozs.  3  lbs.  9f  ozs. 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Vehicle 58.77  45.70 

Pigment 41.23  54.30 

Total  100.00  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 58.11  95.36 

Turpentine  dryer 5 .  14  4 .  64 

Water 36.75  trace 


Total  100.00  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMEITI 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

White  lead 17.07  29.54 

Lead  sulfate 36  .66 

Zinc  oxide 68.41  60.39 

SiUca 3.58 

Silicate  of  magnesia  &  alumina    9 .  61 

Silica  and  magnesia 8.89 

Undetermined 97  .52 


Total  100.00  100.00 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  composition  of  the  paints 
are  not  at  all  uniform,  and  that  No.  511  is  not  at  all  aUke  in 
composition  with  either  of  the  others  since  it  contains  only 
a  trace  of  water,  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  white 
lead,  and  it  is  further  noticeable  that  the  paints  are  incorrect- 
ly labeled  in  that  they  do  not  contain  rubber;  at  least  none 
could  be  detected. 

Lab.  No.  479.  Body  white.  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  General 
Lead  Co.,  St.  Lotiis,  Mo.      The  formula  states,  "Composed  of 

Per  cent 

Barium  sulfate 50 

Lead  carbonate 20 

Zinc  oxide 20 

Linseed  oil  (bleached) lO 


100 

The  analysis  showed: 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 8.5 

Pigment 91 .50 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Barytes 54.77 

Zinc  oxide 22.46 

White  lead 21 .71 

Lead  sulfate 19 

Undetermined 87 

Total  100.00 
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Lab.  No.  481.     Roof,  Bam  and  Bridge  Paint,  Red.     Ben- 
jamin Hammond,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Color  —  Red 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can ' 1 .02  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 48.8 

Pigment 51.2 

Total  100.00 

AITALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 84.28 

Turpentine  dryer 14 .  90 

Water .82 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Iron,Fe203 14.50 

Silica,  Si02 17.82 

Clay 4.00 

Calcium  carbonate 44.85 

Calcium  sulfate 18.62 

Undetermined 21 

Total  100.00 

Lab.    No.   482.     Cottage   Colors,    Hammond's    No.    20. 
Hammond's  Paint  Works,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Color  —  Grey 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 98  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  5 . 8  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 43.77 

Pigment 56.23 

Total  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 92.36 

Turpentine  dryer 6.04 

Water 1 .60 


Total  100.00 


AI7ALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 43.67 

Lead  sulfate 5.25 

Zinc  oxide 29.98 

Magnesixim  silicate 12 .  91 

Barytes 1 .94 

Calcium  carbonate 2.83 

Calcium  sulfate 20 

Iron  and  aliunina 84 

Color  and  undetermined 2.38 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  486.     Cottage  Colors,  Hammond's  Pure  White, 
Hammond's  Paint  Works,  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 99  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  10  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 37.94 

Pigment 62.06 

Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 91 .40 

Turpentine  dryer 5 .  97 

Water 2.63 

Total  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 68.40 

Zinc  oxide 23.63 

Silica 6.18 

Magnesium  silicate 1 .  75 

Undetermined 04 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  485.     Paint,  Outside  White,  Shawmut.     John 
Briggs  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 98  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  10 . 6  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 37.87 

Pigment 62. 13 

Total   .        100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 84 .  46 

Volatile  oil 12.90 

Water....... 2.64 


Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 15.60 

Lead  sulfate 80 

Zinc  oxide 49.89 

Barytes 32.68 

Calcium  sulfate 81 

Undetermined 22 

Total  100.00 
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Lab.    No,    483.       Chinese    Gloss,    White,    Hammond's. 
Benjamin  Hammond,  FishkiU-on-Hudson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 93  quarts 

/   Net  weight 3  lbs.  3  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 44 .  37 

Pigment 55,63 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 60.03 

Benzine  turpentine 37 .  77 

Water 2.20 

Total  100.00 

AHALYSIS"  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 11 .  63 

Zinc  oxide 83.43 

Silica 3.16 

*Organic  matter  and  undetermined 1 .  78 

Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  484.     Outside  White,  Queen  Anne.     W.  Snel- 
ling,  East  Boston,  Mass.     Mixed  ready  for  use. 
Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1.05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1.05  quarts 

Net  weight 4  tbs,  2  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 36.34 

Pigment 63.66 

Total  100.00 


*  Nitrogenous  like  c: 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE      Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 78.96 

Turpentine  dryer 3. 17 

Water 17.87 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT     Per  cent 

White  lead 5.82 

Lead  sulfate 12.08 

Zinc  oxide , . . .  48.76 

Barytes 18.37 

Silica  and  magnesium  silicate 14 .  25 

Undetermined 72 


Total  100 .  00 

Lab.  No.  487.     Tremont  Prepared  Paint,  Outside  White. 
Tremont  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 98  quart 

Net  weight 4  lbs.  9  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 34.78 

Pigment 65.22 

Total  100 .  00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE         Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 89.80 

Benzine  dryer 7 .  90 

Water 2.30 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 48.99 

Lead  sulfate 5.02 

Zinc  oxide 39.93 

Magnesium  silicate 4 .  53 

Calcium  sulfate 81 

Undetermined 72 

Total  100.00 
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Lab.  No.  488.  Highland  Paint,  Ready-Mixed.  Manu- 
facttired  for  The  Highland  Color  Co.  No  address  given  for 
either  manufacturer  or  party  for  whom  manufactured.  Cor- 
respondence developed  to  show  that  this  brand  of  paint  was 
made  by  Wadsworth,  Howland  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .03  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  15.6  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 33.83 

Pigment 66. 17 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 80 .40 

Benzine  turpentine 16.94 

Water 2.66 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 17.85 

Lead  oxide 4.44 

Zinc  oxide 50.87 

SiUca 26.12 

Undetermined 72 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  490.     Iveroid  Liquid  Colors,  Color  A  8  Grey, 
Iveroid  Mixed  Paint  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Color  —  Grey 

Capacity  of  can »  ....  1 .04  quarts 

Contents  of  can 92  quart 

Net  weight 2  lbs.  12.3  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 49.21 

Pigment 50.79 

Total  100 .  00 


Ill 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 57.98 

Benzine  ttirpentine 21 .  70 

Water 20.32 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 9.45 

Lead  sulfate 6.92 

Zinc  oxide 24.04 

Barytes 13.87 

Calcium  carbonate 33. 12 

Calcium  sulfate 1 .  40 

Silica  and  Magnesium  silicate 9 .  74 

Color  and  undetermined 1 .46 


Total  100.00 

A  letter  giving  the  analysis  of  this  paint  addressed  to  the 
Iveroid  Mixed  Paint  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  returned  with 
the  notation,    '*No  such  party  known." 

Lab.  No.  491.  Highland  Mixed  Paint,  No.  35.'  High- 
land Color  Co.     No  address  given. 

Color  —  Grey 

Capacity  of  can .1.05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Net  weight 4  lbs.  2 . 9  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 29.60 

Pigment 70.40 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 86. 19 

Benzine  turpentine 12 .  80 

Water 1 .01 

Total  100.00 
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AHALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 20.75 

Lead  sulfate ^ 1 .77 

Zinc  oxide 38.03 

Silica  and  Clay 33.06 

Barytes 5.66 

Undetermined 73 

,  Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  492.     Derby  Mixed  Paint.  Outside  White. 
H.  Prince  Paint  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 90  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 35.18 

Pigment 64.82 

Total  100.00 


'u 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 58.66 

Benzine  turpentine 10 .  93 

Water 30.41 


Total 


100.00 


ANAL^IS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 19.76 

Lead  sulfate 14.81 

Zinc  oxide 31 .00 

Barytes 34 .  20 

Undetermined 23 


Total 


100.00 
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Lab.  No.  493.     Tremont  Prepared  Paint,  No.  15,  Pearl 
Grey.     Tremont  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .03  quarts 

Net  weight 31bs.  12.7ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 38.13 

Pigment 61 .87 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 85. 91 

Turpentine  dryer 9. 90 

Water 4.19 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGlftENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 19. 13 

Lead  sulfate 28.06 

Zinc  oxide 39.08 

Magnesium  siUcate 2.86 

SiUca 7.27 

Calcium  carbonate 3.42 

Undetermined 18 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  494.  Iveroid  Liquid  Colors,  Outside  White. 
Iveroid  Mixed  Paint  Co.,  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  While  this 
paint  bears  the  same  name  and  manufacturing  concern  as  No. 
490,  it  gives  the  address  of  the  manufacturer  as  Milwaukee 
and  Chicago  instead  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Color  — White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .04  quarts 

Contents  of  can 92  quarts 

Net  weight 2  lbs.  13.4  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 45.93 

Pigment 54.07 

Total  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 50 .  76 

Turpentine  dryer 25. 30 

Water 23. 94 


Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 2.37 

Zinc  oxide 34.78 

Barytes 13.70 

Calcium  carbonate 32 .  66 

Calcium  sulfate 3.87 

Asbestine  (Calcium  &  magnesitun  silicate)  11 .  74 
Undetermined 88 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  495.     Queen  Anne  Paint,  Pearl  Grey,  No.  164. 
J.  W.  Hoffman  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Color  —  Grey 

Capacity  of  can 1 .03  quarts 

Contents  of  can 94  quart 

Net  weight .3  lbs.  4.4  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 38.42 

Pigment 61 .68 

Total      •     100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 63 .  61 

Benzine  turpentine 24.00 

Water 22.39 

Total  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead > 1 .00 

Lead  sulfate 16 

Zinc  oxide 40.70 

Barytes 31 .23 

Calcium  sulfate 11 .98 

Silica  and  magnesia 12 .  51 

Iron  and  altimina 98 

Undetermined 1 .44 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  496.     Shawmut  Mixed  Paint,  No.  114.     John 
Briggs  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Color  —  Grey 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .  00  quart 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  6 . 3  ozs. 

Per  cent 
Vehicle. 40.67 

Pigment 59.33 

«  

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 71 .48 

Turpentine  dryer 15.00 

Water ^ 13.52 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 5.69 

Lead  sulfate 1.14 

Zinc  oxide 46.04 

Barytes 27.82 

Silica  and  Magnesia 13.96 

Calcium  carbonate 12 

Calcium  sulfate 92 

Iron  and  alimiina 2.50 

Color  and  undetermined 1 .  81 


Total  100 .  00 
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Lab.  No.  499.     Ready-Mixed  Paint,  Metropolitan  Brand, 
Pea  Green.     Metropolitan  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Color  —  Pea  green 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 94  quart 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  2 . 7  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 40.00 

Pigment 60.00 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMEIVT 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 78.85 

Benzine  turpentine 19.90 

Water 1.25 


Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Barytes 27.78 

China  clay 9.46 

Magnesium  silicate 12. 90 

Silica 6.75 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 16.55 

Lead  oxide 2 .  10 

Zinc  oxide ,. 22.28 

Color  and  undetermined 2.18 

Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  501.     Mixed  Paint,  Standard,  Outside  White, 
C.  A.  Wolsey  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .  00  quarts 

Contents  of  can 95  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  6.8  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 36.57 

Pigment 63.43 

Total  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 80.30 

Benzine  turpeiitine 11 .50 

Water. 8.20 


Total  100 .  00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Barytes 13.00 

SiUca 1.00 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 20 .  21 

Lead  oxide 1 .  58 

Calcium  carbonate 12 .  25 

Calcium  siilfate 8.68 

Zinc  oxide 42.73 

Undetermined • 55 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  502.     Ready-Mixed  Paints,  National.     National 
White  Lead  &  Color  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .00  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  3  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 42.96 

Pigment 57.04 

Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 82.91 

Benzine  turpentine 14.00 

Water 3.09 

» 
Total  100 .  00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Silica  and  magnesium  silicate 14 .  72 

Zinc  oxide 52.38 

Calcium  carbonate 32.35 

White  lead trace 

Undetermined 55 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  503.     Ready-Mixed  Paint,  Metropolitan.     Met- 
ropolitan Paint  &  Varnish  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Color  —  Pea  green 

Capacity  of  can 1 .05  quarts 

Contents  of  can 94  quarts 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  2 . 6  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 40.81 

Pigment 59. 19 

Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  VEfflCLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 85 .  74 

Benzine  turpentine 12. 60 

Water 1.66 


Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Barytes 21 .08 

China  clay 11 .70 

Silica 9.10 

Magnesium  silicate 17.90 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 13.67 

Lead  oxide 2 .  34 

Zinc  oxide 21 .79 

Color  and  undetermined 2 .42 

Total  100.00 
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Lab.  No.  509.    Lucas  Gloss  Paints,  Outside  White.  John 
Lucas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Color  —  White  / 

Capacity  of  can 2.3  quarts 

Contents  of  can 2 .08  quarts 

Net  weight 7  lbs.  9  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 40.79 

Pigment 59.21 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 88.00 

Turpentine  dryer. . .  .  ^ 12.00 

Water none 

Total  100.00 


ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 26.43 

Lead  sulfate 11 .89 

Zinc  oxide 44.08 

Asbestine  (Silica  and  Magnesia) 16.50 

Iron  and  alumina 63 

Undetermined 47 

Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  512.     Outside  White,  Tinted  Gloss  Paint,  Pure 
Oil.     John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Color  —  White 

Capacity  of  can 2.3  quarts 

Contents  of  can 2.08  quarts 

Net  weight 7  lbs.  7  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 41.12 

Pigment 58.88 

Total  100.00 
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ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE        Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 88 .  86 

Turpentine  dryer 11.15 

Water trace 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT       Per  cent 

White  lead 24.37 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 11 .45 

Lead  oxide 3.15 

Zinc  oxide 43.71 

Asbestine  (silica  and  magnesia) 16.91 

Undetermined 41 


Total  100.00 

Lab.  No.  513.     Tinted  Gloss  Paint,  No.  212.     Lead  Color 
Pure  Oil.     John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Color  —  Grey 

Capacity  of  can 2.3    quarts 

Contents  of  can 2.08  quarts 

Net  weight 6  lbs.  13  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 45.41 

Pigment 54.59 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEfflCLE        Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 89.25 

Turpentine  dryer 10.75 

Water trace 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT       Per  cent 

White  lead 15.53 

Lead  sulfate 16.13 

Zinc  oxide 42.26 

Magnesium  silicate 18 .09 

Silica 4.54 

Iron  and  altimina 78 

Color  and  Undetermined 2 .  67 


Total  100.00 
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Lab.  No.  519.  Mixed  Paint,  M.  B.  C.  Brand.  Eagle 
Paint  &  Vamish  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  M.  B.  Cochran,  Presi- 
dent. 

No.  39  Color,     i  gallon. 
Color  —  Grey 

Capacity  of  can 1 .02  quarts 

Contents  of  can 1 .00  quart 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  12  ozs. 

Per  cent 

Vehicle 39.20 

Pigment 60.80 

Total  100 .  00 

ANALYSIS  OF  VEHICLE 

Per  cent 

Linseed  oil 92.80 

Turpentine  dryer 7 .20 

Total  100.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Lead  sulfate  (sublimed  lead) 32 :  68 

Lead  oxide .' 8.04 

Zinc  oxide 41 .  15 

Calcitun  carbonate 5.03 

Silica  and  silicates 12 .  58 

Color  and  undetermined 52 


Total  100.00 


ANALYSES  OF  WHITE  LEADS 

Several  samples  of  white  leads,  or  of  products  which  were 
labeled  and  sold  as  white  lead,  have  also  been  examined,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  one  of  those  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  white  lead.  They 
are  sold  under  deceptive  and  misleading  labels,  and  in  a  way 
that  the  purchaser  would  suppose  that  be  was  receiving  pure 
white  lead,  meaning  basic  lead  carbonate,  when  in  reality  he 
was  purchasing  a  compound  mixture  for  which  he  pays  a  good 
price.  These  products  were  all  purchased  in  the  original  con- 
tainers, and  were  opened  and  analyzed  in  the  Laboratory  of 
this  Department. 
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Lab.  No.  516.     Royal  White  Lead.     E.  P.  &  V.   Co., 
M.  B.  Cochran,  President,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Net  weight 24  lbs.  5  ozs. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 43.32 

Lead  sulfate 54 

Zinc  oxide 11 .  60 

Barium  sulfate 42 .  28 

Silica  and  silicate 1 .  67 

Undetermined 59 


Total       100.00 

The  term  **  Royal  White  Lead"  should  indicate  a  good 
product;  that  is,  some  special  brand  of  pure  white  lead;  but 
the  analysis  does  not  bear  out  this  conclusion,  for  less  than 
half  of  the  product  is  white  lead,  and  it  is  largely  adulterated 
with  barytes. 

Lab.  No.  517.  Anti-Trust  Pure  White  Lead.  Linseed 
oil.  Benjamin  Moore  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago.  This 
label  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the  can,  and  was  also  printed 
on  the  top  or  cover  of  the  can  itself. 

Net  weight 24  lbs.  7  ozs. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 13.08 

Lead  sulfate .38 

Zinc  oxide 35.62 

Zinc  sulfide 1 .  10 

Barium  sulfate 40 .  96 

Silica  and  silicates 7 .  72 

Undetermined 1 .  14 


Total        100.00 

What  would  one  infer  when  he  reads  the  term  "Pure 
White  Lead"?  Would  he  expect  to  purchase  barytes,  silica 
and  other  ingredients  as  part  of  the  pure  white  lead;  and,  when 
as  a  part  of  the  name  they  use  the  term  ** Anti-Trust,"  one 
would  infer  that  it  is  a  combination  producing  a  pure  lead  in 
opposition  to  some  lead  trust.     Unfortunately  the  analysis 
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does  not  bear  out  this  conclusion,  but  shows  the  kind  of  de- 
ception that  is  being  practiced  in  the  labeling  and  selling  of 
this  product. 

Lab.  No.  518,     White  Lead.     Blue  Seal  Brand.     Wm. 
Waterall  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  Camden,  N.  J. 

Net  weight 24  lbs.  5  ozs. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Lead  sulfate 28 .  93 

Lead  oxide 1 .  57 

Zinc  oxide 14,07 

Barium  sulfate 47.40 

Silica  and  silicates 1 .  74 

Calcium  carbonate 2 .  27 

Calcium  sulfate 3 .  60 

Undetermined 42 


Total        100.00 

Like  the  preceding  products  this  sample  proves  to  be  not 
a  white  lead  and  not  even  a  mixture  of  white  lead,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  but  is  composed  of  lead  sulfate ;  and  among 
the  adulterants  are  47 .  40%  of  bary tes  and  about  8%  of  other 
adulterants,  like  silica,  lime,  etc. 

Lab.  No.  520.  White  Lead,  Buck  Brand.  Samuel  H. 
French  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

White  lead 58.98 

Zinc  oxide 15 .  55 

Barium  sulfate 24 .  22 

Silica  and  silicates 80 

Undetermined 45 


Total  100.00 

This  product  is  little  more  than  one-half  white  lead  to 
which  has  been  added  about  25%  of  bary  tes. 

Lab.  No.  521.  Missouri  White  Lead,  Refined  Linseed 
Oil.  Wm.  Waterall  Co.,  Philadelphia.  The  label  on  the  can 
bore  the  following  inscription:  'This  brand  of  Improved 
Lead  has  been  on  the  market  since  1879.     It  wears  better. 
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spreads  over  more  surface;  is  free  from  acid;  and,  containing 
more  oil,  does  not  cake  or  harden  in  the  package;  and  mixes 
more  readily  than  old  style  corroded  lead.** 

ANALYSIS  OF  PIGMENT 

Per  cent 

Lead  sulfate 27.22 

Lead  oxide 59 

Zinc  oxide 21 .  11 

Calcium  sulfate  (hydrated) 10 .  99 

Barytes 37 .  54 

Silica  and  silicates 1 .  62 

Undetermined 93 


Total  100.00 

From  the  label  one  would  infer  that  this  was  a  special 
brand  of  pure  white  lead  superior  to  the  old  style  corroded 
lead,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  contain  true  white 
lead  at  all,  and  contains  about  50%  of  lime  and  barytes.  We" 
should  call  this,  like  the  preceding  white  leads,  ''deceptive 
fakes,"  and  no  matter  what  their  virtues  may  be  as  paints, 
they  are  indexes  of  low  business  morality  and  indicate  the 
true  reasons  why  the  East  does  not  want  paint  laws.  In  the 
face  of  conditions  like  these  the  argument  that  paint  laws 
force  manufacturers  to  reveal  formulae  that  have  taken  years 
to  develop  is  all  "bosh.**  In  the  future,  gentlemen,  teU  the 
truth  and  help  to  develop,  not  drag  down,  the  paint  industry 
of  the  country. 
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I.    LESSONS  FROM  THE  1906  TEST  FENCE 
By  E.  F.  Ladd  and  W.  F.  Washburn 


During  the  legal  proceedings  undertaken  to  determine  the  constitutionality  of 
the  paint  law  enacted  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  North  Dakota  in  1905,  it 
became  evident  that  there  was  a  lack  of  data  relative  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
various  pigments  and  their  combinations.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  more  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  there  was  erected  in  1906  on  the  College  grounds  a  fence 
for  the  practical  testing  of  paints,  now  designated  as  the  ^'1906  Test  Fence.*' 

The  materiab  used  in  this  work  have  been  fully  described  in  the  Report  of  the 
Food    Commissioner  of  North  Dakota  (1907),  which  reads  as  follows: 

'*The  paints  used  in  this  test  comprised  various  paste  leads,  a  Qumber  of  the 
leading  brands  of  mixed  paints  sold  in  North  Dakota,  (usually  the  white  and  gray 
of  each  brand  being  selected)  mail-order-house  paints  and  some  special  tints — yellow, 
green,  blue  and  red.  As  far  as  possible  the  directions  on  the  cans  or  accompanying 
literature  were  followed."  Each  paint  was  applied  on  four  different  surfaces,  i.  e., 
soft  pine,  hard  pine,  cedar  siding  and  soft  pine  siding. 

Xhese  experiments  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determining  the  paints 
best  8i)ited  as  protective  coatings  under  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  this 
section.  However,  it  soon  became  evident  that  there  are  so  many  factors  affecting 
the  durability  of  a  paint  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  draw  definite  conclusions 
from  a  test  so  broad  in  its  scope.  Therefore,  we  will  not  discuss  formulas  at  this 
time  but  rather  confine  our  conclusions  to  a  few  general  results  that  have  been 
thoroughly  ^tablished  by  this  experiment  and  for  the  most  part  duplicated  on  other 
fences  pr  house  tests. 

Oclire  Piiinin^:  Ochre  was  used  as  a  priming  coat  on  several  of  the  formulas 
and  was  found  very  unsatisfactory  in  each  case.  It  caused  early  failure. of  the  paint 
film  and  did  not  appear  to  establish  a  good  bond  between  the  wood  a^ntl  the  body 

(See  figure  No.  1  showing  effect  of  ochre  priming  Coat.)  '    ^  '*'''        *  OP'jsion 
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Varieties  of  Wood:  The  paints  applied  on  the  white  pine  are  in  somewhat 
better  condition  than  on  cedar;  while  the  same  paints  applied  to  hard  pine  are, 
without  exception,  in  much  poorer  condition  than  on  the  other  woods.  Possibly, 
if  proper  variations  had  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  priming  coats  the  results 
of  the  test  would  have  been  more  comparable.  It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  paint  experts  that  the  priming  coat  for  hard  pine  and  other 
resinous,  non-absorbent  woods  should  contain  a  large  percentage  of  volatile  thinners, 
i.  e.,  turpentine  or  benzine,  and  some  advocate  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
benzol. 

(See  figure  No.  2  for  influence  of  wood.) 

White  Vs.  Colored  Paints :  The  colored  paints  used  in  this  test  show  decidedly 
better  wearing  qualities  than  the  same  formulas  untinted.  This  modifying  effect 
appears  to  depend  not  only  upon  the  color  of  the  paint  but  also  upon  the  nature 
of  the  materials  used  to  produce  the  color. 

Mail-Order-House  Paints:  Two  of  the  better  known  "mail-order-house" 
paints  that  were  representative  of  a  class  that  had  a  large  sale  in  the  Northwest, 
were  included  in  these  tests.  Both  of  these  paints  failed  completely,  as  they  were 
badly  disintegrated  before  two  years  had  elapsed.  These  results  show  clearly  that 
it  is  false  economy  to  purchase  paint  not  manufactured  or  guaranteed  by  a  reputable 
concern.  A  high  grade  paint  will  always  bear  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and 
usually  the  analysis  on  the  label  or  container.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  house  furnishing  one  of  the  above  paints  has  failed  and  the  other 
is  now  supplying  a  high  grade  article.  This  series  of  tests  together  with  the  publicity 
given  paints  of  this  description  through  the  publications  of  this  Department,  was 
probably  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change. 

Single  Pigment  Vs.  Combination  Paints:  It  is  maintained  by  the  majority 
of  the  paint  experts  that  a  combination  paint  is  far  more  satisfactory  for  a  protective 
coating  than  a  single  pigment  paint  inasmuch  as  it  has  better  color,  does  not  check 
or  chalk,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  atmospheric  gases.  This  may  be  true  of  a  properly 
compounded  paint,  but  none  of  the  mixed  paints,  under  the  conditions  of  this 
experiment,  showed  any  superiority  over  the  two  single  pigments  included  in  this 
test.  As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  panels  coated  with  basic  carbonate  of  lead  and  with 
basic  sulphate  of  lead  show  marked  superiority  over  the  other  panels  in  the  following 
respects,  i.  e.,  color  and  condition  for  repainting.  It  is  true  that  the  white  leads  have 
checked  very  badly  and  show  considerable  chalking,  (the  basic  sulphate  excessively) 
but  from  the  decorative  standpoint  they  are  very  satisfactory  and  their  surfaces  are 
in  good  condition  for  repainting.  The  mixed  paints,  on  the  other  hand,  present  a 
rather  dingy  appearance  and  have  disintegrated  leaving  a  hard,  flinty  surface  that 
is  cracking  badly  and  in  many  cases  indicates  a  decided  tendency  to  flake  or  scale; 
thus,  leaving  a  treacherous  surface  for  repainting. 

It  has  been  stated  by  one  of  the  well  known  paint  authorities  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  paint  used  is  applied  over  old  surfaces;  thus,  it  is  patent  that  one  of  the  most 
essential  requirements  of  a  paint  is  that  it  will  leave  a  good  surface  for  repainting. 
In  justice  to  the  paint  manufacturers  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the  formulae  of  a 
number  of  the  brands  of  paints  used  on  this  fence  have  already  been  modified  to 
meet  this  very  important  requirement. 

In  conclusion,  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  this  fence  have  been:  The 
public  has  been  educated  to  demand  higher  grade  paints;  the  defects  of  the  paint 
formulae  have  been  demonstrated;  and,  finally,  the  necessity  of  more  scientific 
investigation  along  the  lines  of  paint  manufacture  has  been  indicated. 

We  have  secured  the  financial  support  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  paint 
manufacturers  in  carrying  out  a  systematic  series  of  tests  on  the  various  pigments, 
oils,  volatile  thinners  and  their  combinations  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  existing 
defects  in  the  paint  formulae,  and  hope,  after  the  experiments  now  in  progress  are 
concluded,  to  be  able  to  offer  more  definite  information  along  these  lines. 

Many  other  features  have  been  indicated  in  connection  with  the  experimental 
tests  on  the  1906  fence,  or,  as  indicated  by  the  tests  on  this  fence,  have  been  empha- 
sized by  further  trials  in  other  tests.   Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Catalog-House  Paints:  The  usual  catalog-house  paint,  at  that  time  as 
found  upon  the  market,  was  a  cheap,  inferior  product,  affording  little  real  protection 
and  without  proper  wearing  quality. 
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Many  of  the  products  sold  a8  white  lead  were  in  reality  compounds,  at  times 
containing  no  white  lead  at  all. 

Xot  a  few  of  the  paints,  when  this  experiment  was  begun,  were  found  to  con- 
tain much  added  water  in  the  vehicle,  displacing  the  oil,  and  proving  injurious 
to  the  wearing  quality  of  the  paint.  Publicity  in  connection  with  this  test  has 
caused  a  marked  change  and  water  is  not  now  generally  used.  These  trials  indicate 
that  the  substitution  of  water  for  a  part  of  the  vehicle  is  always  against  the  best 
interests  of  the  user  of  paints.  The  moisture  natural  to  the  ingredients  of  the 
paint  are  not  to  be  looiced  upon  as  adulteration  or  substitution. 

(See  figure  number  3  for  influence  of  moisture  in  paints  on  wearing  quality.) 

General  Deductions:  In  mixed  paints  the  addition  of  color  improved  con- 
siderably the  wearing  quality  of  the  paints;  and  the  darker  colors  showed  better 
wearing  quality   than   the   light   colors. 

Again,  it  was  shown  that  the  character  of  the  lumber  influenced  to  a  large 
extent  the  lasting  quality  of  the  paints  as  paints  were  ordinarily  applied;  soft  pine 
proving  to  be  far  better  than  hard  pine  or  even  than  Western  cedar  or  fir. 

Ochre  of  the  quality  found  on  the  markets  at  that  time  proved  a  most  inferior 
priming  coat,  and  our  general  experience  leads  us  to  discredit  the  use  of  commercial 
ochre  as  a  priming  coat  for  North  Dakota  conditions  and  lumber.  As  the  result 
of  these  experiments  the  use  of  ochre  as  a  priming  coat  has  been  largely  discontinued. 

The  indications  are  that  it  is  far  safer  to  use  as  a  priming  coat  the  same  paint 
as  is  to  be  applied  in  the  finishing  coat,  properly  thinned  with  oil  and  turpentine, 
rather  than  to  use  ochre;  and  white  lead  (basic  or  sublimed)  well  thinned  with 
pure  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  has  shown  good  quality  and  is  well  adapted  as  a 
priming  coat. 

Test  Fences  as  House  Tests:  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  trials 
made  upon  a  test  fence,  as  used  in  North  Dakota,  may  be  considered  as  in  a  measure 
an  accelerated  house  test, — the  experience  being  that  the  wearing  ratio  is  about 
3  to  5;  or,  that  test  fences  will  by  the  end  of  three  years  show  about  the  same  con- 
dition for  average  paints  as  where  the  tests  are  made  on  houses  and  at  the  end  of 
five  years. 

That  test  fences  properly  constructed  and  with  paint  applied  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  methods  of  practice,  constitutes  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory 
method  which  we  have  been  able  to  devise  for  studying  and  testing  the  wearing 
qualities  of  paints;  and  that  it  is  also  desirable  to  employ  enough  checks  upon  resi- 
dences, both  old  and  new,  to  verify  the  test  fence  findings. 

Benzine  as  Turpentine:  That  the  substitution  of  benzine  for  turpentine 
docs  not  appear  to  give  the  same  result  as  jvhere  turpentine  as  the  thinner  is  employed 
in  moderate  quantities.  But  here  there  is  needed  much  work  to  determine  the 
changes  that  actually  take  place  in  paint  films,  both  the  pigment  and  vehicle  por- 
tions, during  the  period  of  drying  and  hardening. 

4.  (See  figure  number  4  as  showing  effect  of  benzine — compare  with  No.  7 
when    turpentine    was    used.) 

That  in  these  experiments  the  tests  have  not  indicated  any  advantage  either 
in  hiding  or  the  wearing  quality  for  the  three  or  four-pigment  paint  over  a  single  or 
two-pigment  paint  when  properly  proportioned. 

Poor  Paints  Dangerous:  In  repainting  the  indications  have  been  that  a  bad 
foundation  from  a  previous  painting,  where  inferior  paints  were  used,  cannot  be 
expected  to  give  a  lasting  film  of  good  protective  quality.  That  a  paint  having  a 
composition    as    follows: 

VEHICLE  PIGMENT 

Per  cent  per  cent 

Linseed  oil 57.2  Zinc  oxide 31.3 

Benzine  drier 26.7  Calc.  carbonate 45.4 

Water 16.1  Barytcs 22.8 


100.0 


Clay,  silica,  etc 0.5 


100.0 
5*    (See  figure  number  5  showing  effect  of  bad]paints.) 


did  nut  prove  satiiFactory  either  at  a  protective  coating  ■gainst  climatic  condltioni 
nor  did  it  wear  (or  any  appreciable  length  of  time.  Disintegration  soon  began 
and  in  less  than  one  year  peeling  and  checking  had  proceeded  rapidly, — the  plint 
being  ofF  in  large  patches  and  in  bad  shape  on  all  the  turfacet,  and  this  on  three 
types  o(  lumber. 

Here  is  an  eiample  of  one  of  the  well-known  catalog-house  painU  common 
at   the   time  when   this  experiment  wai   undertaken. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  panel  which  was  painted  in  1906  with  red  oiide 
o(  iron,  was  still  in  good  condition  in  1914,  with  no  repainting  for  the  entire  period. 
It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  paint  film  of  such 
lasting  and  protective  qualities  as  will  afford  good  protection  for  a  number  of  yean 
even  without  repainting. 

Repainting  Defects:  These  experiments  indicate  that  repainting  often 
brings  out  defects  in  the  first  painting  not  previously  recognised,  and  a  paint  accredi- 
ted to  wear  well  on  first  painting  may  be  found  to  show  its  serious  defects  after 
repainting.  The  causes  for  this  may  be  better  determined  by  further  ei  peri  merits, 
but  it  has  been  indicated  that  several  reasons  may  be  found  why  the  lilm  has  not 
afforded  a  proper  medium  for  receiving  the  new  paint. 

In  these  tests  sublimed  lead  has  not  been  found  inferior  in  wearing  quality  to 
the  basic  white  lead.  The  indications  are  that  white  lead  chalks  earlier  thin  sub- 
limed lead,  and  that  sublimed  lead  chalks  more  and  continues  longer  than  basic 
white  lead. 

Further  statements  and  conclusions  are  withheld  until  other  eipcriments  no* 
In    progress    have    been    completed, 

(See  figure  number  6  as  showing  good  surface  for  repainting.) 


Corroded  White  Lead 
c  Onidc  50;  Vehicle 
""^  Benzine. 


Fig.  4-B.  Corroded  White  Lead 
50.  Zinc  Oiide  50;  Vehicle 
">B!»in*  ^9e  giDiine. 
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Fig.  5-A  and   5-B    show  bad  condition   of  paint  for  repainting,  the  raeuU  of  uaing 
inferior  paints — A   dangeroui  surface  for  repainting. 


Fig.  1.    S-65.     Shows  three  coau  white  lead  paint.       ^ 
S-66.   Showi  twn  coau  white  lead  over  on  ochre  priming  c. 


Fig.  6-A.  Sublimed  White  Lead 
at  time  for  repainting,  A 
good  surface. 


Fig.  6-B.     White  Lead  at  time 
for  repainting.  A  good  surface. 


Fie  3-A.  Corroded  White  Lead 
50  Zinc  Oxide  50;  Vehicle 
contains  4%  water;  3  years' 
exposure. 
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Fie  7-A.  Corroded  White  Lead. 
Zinc  Oxide;  Normal  Turpei.^ 
tine      Content. 


Fia.  3-B.   Corroded  White  Lead 
50.  Zinc  Oxide  60;  Vehicle  con- 


t  Turpentine, 
with  Figs.  4-A  3 
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II.    NORTH  DAKOTA  PAINT  LAW  AND  ITS  BENEFITS 

BY  E.  F.  LADD 

Previous  to  1905  the  condition  in  paint  matters  in  North  Dakota  was,  to  say 
the  least,  chaotic.  The  people  had  become  discouraged,  some  feeling  that  none 
of  the  paints  were  trustworthy,  others  uncertain  whether  it  was  due  to  the  poor 
quality  of  the  paint  or  to  climatic  conditions  that  such  bad  results  were  common 
and  the  condition  of  the  painted  buildings  generally  so  bad. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  first  effective  Paint  Law,  North  Dakota,  in  1905, 
took  a  stand  to  determine  whether  the  conditions,  as  already  indicated,  were  due 
to  the  character  of  the  paints  by  forcing  the  manufacturers  to  give  to  the  public 
information  as  to  the  composition  of  the  paint  products  which  they  proposed  to 
sell  within  the  limits  of  this  state. 

At  that  time,  not  all  paints  were  bad;  not  all  paints  were  adulterated;  but  such  a 
large  per  cent  were  inferior,  adulterated  or  misbranded  that  their  use  on  buildings 
often  made  the  conditions  for  repainting  unsatisfactory  even  for  good  paints,  since 
even  the  best  of  paints  placed  over  a  bad  surface,  due  to  bad  paint,  cannot  last 
or  give  good  protection  and  the  high  grade  paint  may  be  wrongly  condemned  for 
the  faults  of  the  inferior  paint  first  used.  At  the  time  mentioned  there  were  sold 
in  North  Dakota  23  paints  that  contained  from  9.1%  to  24%  water.  Certainly, 
the  water  was  added  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  paint  and 
was  an  adulterant  positively  injurious  to  the  qualities  of  any  paint.  Here  we  have 
excluded  those  paints  that  contain  less  than  2%  of  water,  which  may  be  classed  as 
incidental  to  the  process  of  manufacture. 

There  were  formerly  one  dozen  brands  of  white  lead  sold  in  this  state,  in  reality 
compounds  which  contained  from  no  white  lead  at  all  to  not  more  than  509f  of 
white  lead.  These  compounds  were  sold  in  direct  competition  with  pure  white  lead 
which  pure  products  were  being  forced  from  the  market  by  compounds  costing 
less  than  one-half  the  price  for  good  white  lead  and  yet  generally  retailed  for  nearly 
the  full  price  of  pure  white  leads.  Who  was  benefited  by  the  sale  of  these  fraudulent 
white  leads .^  It  is  no  justification  to  assert  they  wear  well  for  the  fraud  is  apparent 
in  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  compared  with  the  selling  price.  Many  paints  were  sold 
by  catalog-houses  or  paint  manufacturers  direct  to  the  consumer  through  advertise- 
ments and  in  the  majority  of  cases  these  paints  were  notorious  frauds.  More  than 
that,  these  same  paints  were  often  short  in  weight  or  measure;  for  example,  one 
product  sold  as  one  gallon  was  found  to  average  3.41  quarts;  others  were  from 
5%  to  15%  short  in  actual  measure. 

Paints  containing  water  also  usually  contained  benzine  in  place  of  turpentine, 
and  this  constituted  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  vehicle  than  would  be  permissible 
under  any  ordinary  conditions,  or  than  any  good  painter  would  permit,  even  though 
petroleum  products  were  to  be  used  in  place  of  turpentine. 

Our  examination  showed  that  many  of  the  paints  contained  large  proportions 
of  so-called  inerts,  in  some  instances,  worthless  paint  material  as  a  portion  of  the 
pigment.  None  of  the  manufacturers  were  publicly  claiming  that  mixed  P*'"^| 
should  contain  more  than  15%  of  such  inerts.  Our  examination  showed  that  34 
paints,  then  sold  in  North  Dakota,  contained  more  than  this  amount,  varymg 
from   16.4%  to  70.6%  of  the  total  pigment. 

The  ochre  generally  sold  at  that  time  and  used  as  prinaing-coats  was  of  in- 
ferior quality  and' unfit  for  use  over  which  to  place  a  good  paint. 

None  of  the  paints  were  labeled  to  show  of  what  they  were  composed,  nor  did 
the  manufacturers  make  any  attempt  to  inform  the  public  of  the  true  composition 
of  their  products.  In  fact,  many  of  the  labels  bore  misleading  and  false  statements 
leading  the  purchaser  to  believe  that  the  mixed  paint  was  composed  of  pure  white 
lead,  pure  zinc  oxide,  pure  linseed  oil,  pure  turpentine  as*  the  chief  constituents, 
when  perhaps  there  was  not  present  more  than  a  ncgligable  quantity  of  these  prod- 
ucts. . 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Paint  Law  in  19()5  all  these  conditions  have  J*^P?'J. 
changed.  No  longer  is  there  a  paint  sold  within  the  state  that  contains  *dded 
water.  No  longer  is  there  sold  within  the  state  a  product  labeled  as  White  Lead 
which  is  not  true  to  name.  No  longer  are  the  paints  sold  in  the  state  short-weight 
or  short-measure.  No  lonper  are  paints  permitted  to  be  sold  which  are  not  l*"^'^ 
to  show  the  composition  of  the  same.      More  than  that,  the  educational  work  that 
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has  been  carried  on  has  enlightened  the  people  of  the  state  as  to  what  consitutes 
quality  in  paint,  has  led  to  improvement  in  paint  manufacture,  and  in  the  use  of 
paints;  and,  today,  instead  of  buildings  in  bad  condition  due  to  inferior  paint,  we  find 
buildings  generally  well  painted.     Manufacturers  have  been  led  to  make  a  more 
thorough  study  of  the  question  of  paints;  in  fact,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
first  scientific  investigation  of  paints   dates   from  the  enactment  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Paint  Law  and  the  experiments  which  were  inaugurated  in  North  Dakota. 
I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  all  of  the  evils  of  the  paint  industry  have  been 
eradicated,  or  that  every  paint  manufacturer  is  producing  the  best  paint  he  knows 
how  to  produce;  but  the  conditions  are  so  much  improved  during  this  period  that 
the  Insults  are  noticeable  to  those  who  are  investigating  the  present    day    paint 
problems.     There    are   those   manufacturers   who   have   opposed   paint   legislation 
and  one  of  their  arguments  has  been  that  conditions  have  changed;  that  no  longer 
the  conditions  which  formerly  existed  in  North  Dakota  are  to  be  found  either  here 
or  in  other  parts  of  the  country;  no  longer  are  paints  sold  which  are  misrepresented. 
True,  manufacturers  have  discouraged  making  false  claims  on  the  label  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  their  paints,  but,  they  still  indirectly  too  often  lead  the  public 
to  believe  that  the  paint  is  entirely  different  in  composition  from  that  actually 
found  within  the  container.     They  have  claimed  that  the  enactment  of  the  North 
Dakota  Paint  Law  has  not  been  a  chief  factor  in  bringing  about  improved  conditions, 
but  rather  that  throughout  the  whole  country  there  has  been  a  marked  uplift  and 
general  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  paint  manufactured  and  sold.     Will 
a  study  of  the  facts  wholly  bear  out  this  contention?     Are  the  same  class  of  paints 
generally  sold  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  are  sold  in    North     Dakota.^     Has 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  paint  for  the  middle  and  eastern  states  been 
the  same  as  for  this  state?     That  we  might  determine  to  what  extent  it  was  necessary 
to  rely  upon  the  enforcement  of  our  Law  for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  our 
state,  a  careful  examination  has  been  made  of  the  paints  sold  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    Paints  generally  sold  in  North  Dakota  have  been  analyzed  as  well  as  those 
sold  in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  the  results  are  set  forth  in  this  bulletin.     The 
public  should  be  in  position  to  know  to  what  extent  the  statements  made  by  those 
interested  in  preventing  the  enactment  of  laws  may  be  true  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  paint  legislation.     The  writer  maintains,  as  he  has  throughout  the  past, 
that  the  purchasing  public  have*  a  right  to  know  what  is  contained  in  the  paint 
which  they  are  asked  to  purchase,  that  they  may  then  select  for  themselves  the 
character  of  the  product  they  desire  to  use.   Until  we  have  adequate  paint  legislation, 
as  shown  by  past  experience,  it  is  clearly  evident  we  may  expect  to  have  frauds  and 
deception  practiced  in  the  sale  of  paints,  and  this  fact  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
data  presented  in  the  pages  of  this  bulletin.     North  Dakota  has  been  immensely 
benefited  by  the  enactment  of  the  Paint  Law  and  its  enforcement  during  the  past 
ten  years  and  has  enjoyed  a  protection  against  fraud  which  has  not  been  afforded 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.    The  North  Dakota  Paint  Law  may  not  be  perfect 
but  it  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  affording  protection  to  householders  of  the 

state.  To  guarantee  a  paint  as  "Composed  of  only  pure  paint  material"  or  as  "100 
per  cent  pure  paint"  may  be  even  more  deceptive  than  the  old  forms  of  advertising, 
for  such  claims  may  be  and  are  being  applied  to  a  paint  containing,  for  example, 
neither  white  lead  nor  zinc  oxide  and  be  intended  to  give  the  common  impression  to 
the  lay  public  of  pure  white  lead  and  zinc  oxide  as  the  chief  pigments.  Many  other 
subterfuges  are  likewise  being  employed  not  more  defensible  than  the  foregoing. 
Improvement  in  Paints:  Has  the  North  Dakota  Paint  Law  had  any  effect 
on  the  quality  of  paints  sold  within  the  state,  or,  are  the  paints  generally  sold  in 
North  Dakota  in  any  respect  better  than  those  generally  sold  in  other  parts  of  the 
country?  By  better,  I  mean,  do  they  contain  a  larger  portion  of  white  lead  and 
zinc  oxide  or  of  turpentine  and  pure  linseed  oil  and  less  of  benzine  and  the  so-called 

inerts? 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  take  a  number  of  paints  generally  sold  in  North 
Dakota  when  our  Law  went  in  force.«  The  analyses  for  the  several  laboratory  numbers 
are  shown  in  table  No.  1. 
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TABLE  1 


Pigment, 


49 


83.90% 


Vehicle 16.10 


Total 100.00% 


Linseed  oil . 
Turpentine 
Benzine. . . 
Water 


Total 


White  lead 00.00% 

Sublimed  lead. 00.00 

Lead  Sulfate |  00.00 

Zinc  oxide 53.00 

Calcium  carbonate !  45.90 

Magnesium  carbonate 1.01 

Barytes 00.00 

Silica  and  silicates I  00.00 

Undetermined 0.09 


Total 100.00% 


56 


59.80% 
40.20 


100.00% 

52.00% 

26.00 

22.00 


100.00% 

23.25% 
00.00 

7.12 
31.80 
28.44 
00.00 

9.18 
00.00 

0.23 


100.00 


erf 

/c 


185 


167 


183 


58.90% 
41.10 


100.00% 


70 


80.20% 
00.00 
8.50 
11.30 


67.10%   ^^' 
32.90       42.20 


100.00%  100.00% 


83.90%  77.^c 

00.00  oo.w 

4  30  7  .w 

11^80  14.50 


100.00% 


00.00%   00.00% 
00.00       00.00 


% 


39.26 
34.20 

5.39 
00.00 
19.90 
00.00 

1.23 


100.00%  100.00% 


100.00%  lOO- 00 

00-00% 

oo-oo 

14.23 
37  .  57 

41.70 

oo.co 

6-10 
O-40 

loo.oo^ 


4.73 
24.34 

4.47 
00.00 
66.26 
00.00 

0.23 


In  table  I  it  is  clearly  evident  that  water  was  present  in  very  manjr    <^*  .  .i 


paints,  from  II    per  cent  to  22  per  cent;  that  benzine  was  not  uncommon;    ^nt. 
turpentine  was  less  prominent.     The  white  lead  varied  from  none  to  23  pc^   ^  ^»' 
Lead  sulphate  was  a  constituent  to  a  small  extent  in  some.    The  so-called  **ir*n 
ranged  from  about  25  per  cent  to  above  70  per  .cent.  . 

Let  us  compare  these  results  with  the  condition  of  some  of  the  paints    sol 
North  Dakota  at  the  present  time  as  illustrated  in  table  II. 


TABLE  IL 


1023 


1026 


Pigment 62.25%,  64.40% 

Vehicle 37.75     '  35.60 


1031 


60.66%, 
39.34 


Total 100  00%,  100.00%  100.00%. 

Linseed  oil 91.669o    89.86%    88.70% 


1035 


1044^ 


56.08% 


©O.40 


ct 


43:92     ,^gj^ 

100.00%!  100. 00 


/C 


Turpentine 3.76 

Benzine 4.02 

Water 0.56 


7.46 
1.42 
1.26 


6.60 
1.80 
2.90 


Total 100.00%  100.00%  100.00% 

White  lead 40.12%,  59.93%'  57.12% 

Zincoxide 47.40     I  39.25  46.58 

Calcium  carbonate 2.00     | '  .... 

Silica  and  silicates 10 .  23       .... 

Resinous  matter 

Undetermined '     0.25 


0 .  82 


0.52 

1.78 


Total 100.00%!  100. 00%  100.00% 


90.57% 
7.10 
0.45 
1.88 


100.00%  100  ^^'^ 
43.64% 


50.52% 
48.58 


6^90 


6.38 
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Table  II.  shows  that  among  the  belter  paints  sold  in  this  state  there  is  but  a 
small  per  cent  of  either  benzine  or  water  present.  White  lead  is  a  prominent  consti- 
tuent, while  the  "inerts"  are  wanting.  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  there 
are  no  paints  being  sold  in  North  Dakota  with  considerable  quantities  of  inerts, 
but  even  those  manufacturers  selling  paints  containing  inerts  would  have  the  public 
believe  that  not  more  than  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  is  used  and  are  constantly 
explaining  as  to  the  justification  for  the  use  of  inerts.  Certainly,  there  is  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  paints  as  sold  before  the  enactment  of  our  Paint  Law,  and 
if  we  examine  the  character  of  the  white  leads,  as  previously  indicated,  we  shall 
find  a   more    marked   difference  in  these. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  paints  sold  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  have  selected  for  table  III.  samples  of  paints  sold  in  the  east,  south  and 
west  as  showing  to  what  extent  they  differ  from  the  paints  generally  sold  in  this  state. 


TABLE  III. 


Pigment 
Vehicle . 


958 


71.91% 
28.09 


Total 100.00% 


Linseed  oil. 
Turpentine 
Benzine . . . 
Water.  .  .  . 


85.60% 
00.00 
14.40 
00.00 


Total 100.00% 


White  lead 

Sublimed  lead 

Lead  sulphate 

Zinc  oxide 

Calcium  carbonate 

Magnesium  carbonate.  .  . 

Barytes 

Silica  and  silicates 

Oxides,  Iron  and  alumina 

Lithophone 

Undetermined 


Total 


00.00% 
14.71 
00.00 
59.66 

5.16 

3.12 
00.00 
17.53 
00.00 
00.00 
00.00 


100.00% 


964 


71 .  15% 

28.83 


100.00% 

90.40% 
00.00 
9.60 
00.00 


100.00% 

00.00% 
15.19 
00.00 
58.46 

4.71 
00.00 
00.00 
21.31 
00.00 
00.00 

0.33 


100.00% 


/c 


1072 


1075 


954 


61.24%    64.52% 
38.76     ■  35.48 


100.00%  100.00% 


62.23% 
00.00 
28.77 
9.00 


74.53% 
25.47 


100.00% 


100.00% 

00.00% 

00.00 

00.00 

00.00 

37.00 

3.83 
00.00 
20.75 
00.00 
37 .  69 

0.73 


94.06%.  87.70%, 
00.00       00.00 


5.94 
00.00 


12.30 
00.00 


100.00%  100.00% 


00.00% 
31.12 
00.00 
30.60 

3.37 
00.00 

6.31 
26.86 

1.74 
00.00 
00.00 


'0 


8.67^^ 
00.00 
00.00 
34.14 

6.55 

6.67 
00.00 
23.97 
00.00 
00.00 
00.00 


100.00%  100.00%  100.00% 


In  several  instances  the  impression  is  gained  that  the  paints  reported  in  table 
III.  contain  good  quantities  of  white  lead  and  zinc  oxide.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
emphasize  the  extent  to  which  the  so-called  "inerts"  are  employed.  A  Paint  Law 
like  that  of  North  Dakota,  would  unmask  the  character  of  every  one  of  these  paints 
and  give  the  public  information  as  to  the  composition  of  the  same.  The  writer  is 
one  who  believes  that  the  public  would  soon  learn  to  understand  what  elements 
go  to  make  up  a  good  paint. 

Those  interested  can  find  abundant  evidence  in  previous  bulletins,  Nos.  67- 
70-86,  paint  bulletin  No.  5  and  the  present  bulletin  to  illustrate  existing  conditions. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  much  is  written  for  the  purpose  of  befogging 
the  public,  and  many  most  ridiculous  and  absurd  statements  are  made  by  men  of 
recognized  ability  who  are  fostering  this  class  of  paint  literature. 

The  addition  of  color  to  the  pigment  will  tend  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  paint 
and  give  the  appearance  of  a  better  quality  of  paint  than  would  be  the  case  for  an 
uncolored  or  white  pigment;  and  so  to  overcome  the  short  life  of  the  paint  we  have 
the  campaign  inaugurated  of  frequent  painting,  or,  as  one  man  has  well  said  with 
regard  to  his  varnish:  It's  a  repeater  for  if  a  man  uses  it  once  he  will  need  to  use  it 
again  at  the  end  of  six  months  or  a  year.  And  so  the  repetition  goes  on.  Such  methods 
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are  not,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  best  ultimate  interests  of  either  the  consuming 
public  or  of  the  manufacturer  who  is  endeavoring  to  put  out  a  high  grade  product. 

In  our  analyses  throughout  we  have  generally  used  the  term  benzine  for  describ- 
ing the  petroleum  product  used.  Some  manufacturers  object  to  this  term  but  not 
justly,  since  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  products  employed  but  all 
come  well  within  the  definition  for  benzine,  also  frequently  referred  to  as  petroleum 
spirits. 

Cost  of  Paint  Pigments:  The  relative  cost  of  the  various  pigments  used 
in  manufacturing  paints  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  following 
table  gives  the  prices  for  a  number  of  the  pigments  as  recently  quoted  in  paint 
journals. 

Price  per  100  lbs. 

White  lead S5.00  to  $5.25 

Sublimed  lead 4.75  to    5.00 

Zinc  oxide « 5.38  to    7.00 

Lithophone 3.75  to    4.50 

Barytes 0.90  to    1.15 

Whitine  (calcium  carbonate) 0.42  to    0.45 

Paris  white,  cliffstoiie,  (calc.  carb.) 0.75  to    1.10 

Magnesium  silicate 0.70  to    1.25 

Silex  and  silica 0.60  to    2.00 

China  white  (clay) 0.40  to    0.45 

If  one  makes  a  careful  study  of  the  above  figures  many  interesting  features 
are  developed  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  one  would  prefer  to  use  China  clay 
or  whiting  at  40  cents  to  45  cents  per  hundred  pounds  as  compared  with  white  lead 
or  Zinc  oxide  at  from  $4.75  to  $7.00  per  hundred. 

Barytes  furnishes  weight;  whiting,  china  clay,  or  magnesium  silicate  gives 
bulk;  and  these  two  factors,  weight  and  bulk,  are  important  to  the  paint  manu- 
facturer. There  is  profit  from  the  use  of  these  so-callea  "inerts"  as  compared  with 
white  lead  or  zinc  oxide.  The  reason  then  for  the  substitution  of  some  of  these  inerts 
in  the  place  of  white  lead  might  be  cheapness  rather  than  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  paint.  In  the  same  way  the  addition  of  15  to  30  per  cent  of  benzine 
or  other  petroleum  products  in  place  of  turpentine  is  apparently  demonstrable  as 
being  based  on  cost  more  largely  than  on  efficiency  or  the  adding  of  anything  of 
value  to  the  wearing  or  protective  quality  of  the  paint. 

Having  considered  the  cost  of  paint  pigments,  we  may  now  inquire  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  one  gallon  of  mixed  paint. 

A  Gallon  of  Paint:  If  we  consider  a  paint  like  No.  1026,  analysis  for  which 
is  given  in  this  Bulletin,  as  compared  with  paint  No.  1072,  we  shall  have  the  two 
distinct  types.  The  first  paint,  containing  approximately  60  per  cent  of  white  lead 
and  40  per  cent  of  zinc  oxide,  would  cost  for  the  white  lead  32.8  cents,  for  the  zinc 
oxide  23.6  cents,  or  a  total  cost  of  pigments,  for  one  gallon  of  paint,  amounting  to 
56.4  cents. 

On  the  other  hand,  paint  No.  1072,  containing  no  white  lead,  would  cost  approxi- 
mately 11  cents  per  gallon  for  the  same  material,  or,  less  than  yi  of  the  cost  of  the 
pigments  for  one  gallon  of  the  first  paint. 

If,  in  the  first  paint,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  were  used  as  the  vehicle,  and  in 
the  latter  paint,  linseed  oil  and  benzine,  the  difference  in  the  cost  would  be  even 
greater,  since  the  linseed  oil  is  worth  approximately,  per  gallon,  55  cents,  benzine 
15  cents,  and  turpentine  45  cents.  This  would  then  make  the  cost  of  substituting 
benzine  one-third  of  that  where  turpintine  was  used.  Since  benzine  would  also 
take  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the  linseed  oil,  there  would  be  a  further  saving.  Or,  in 
other  words,  paint  No.  1072  would  cost,  per  gallon,  for  material,  approximately 
one-fourth  of  that  for  the  material  used  in  paint  No.   1026. 

The  two  paints  are  not  to  be  compared,  in  my  judgment,  with  regard  to  protective 
or  lasting  qualities,  but  their  selling  price  will  not  be  very  different  to  the  purchaser. 
The  hiding  power  of  white  lead  is  very  great  as  compared  with  that  of  barytes  or  of 
gypsum,  which  have  almost  no  hiding  power,  or  of  whiting,  calcium  carbonate, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  barytes.  But  the  spreading  power  of  these  latter 
pigments  is  far  greater,  in  fact,  approximately  twice  that  of  white  lead.  As  to  the 
relative  wearing  qualities,  we  have  discussed  these  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin. 
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White  Lreads  as  CSompounds:  How  is  it  with  white  leads  as  compared  with 
compound  white  leads?  We  are  told  that  the  compound  white  leads  wear  better 
than  white  lead  itself,  and  yet  the  compound  white  leads  are  seldom  retailed  much, 
if  any,  below  the  price  charged  for  a  pure  white  lead. 

Let  U8  take  the  ingredients  which  go  to  make  up  the  pigments  for  a  product 
sold  as  white  lead  like  paint  No.  1087.    100  pounds  of  drv  white  lead  would  cost 
approximately  $5.00.    100  pounds  of  compound  pigment,  which  makes  up  the  white 
lead  of  No.  1087,  would  cost  approximately  $1.70.    May  it  not  be,  therefore,  that 
the  question  of  cost  has  something  to  do  with  the  reason  why  there  are  continuously 
being  put  upon  the  market  new  brands  of  compounds  under  the  name  of  white  leads, 
or,  attempts  made  to  sell  such  compounds  as  white  lead?    Is  the  substitution  of  the 
mixed  pigments  in  the  compound,  white  lead  and  sold  for  white  lead  itself,  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  who  are  users  of  paint,  or,  in  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturer who  is  looking  for  profits  and  trade  advantages,  not  always,  it  would  seem, 
with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  purchaser?    Then  why  do  many  paint  manu- 
facturers continue  to  oppose  paint  legislation?    Is  there  not  an  apparent  possible 
reason  for  their  continued  opposition  to  all  forms  of  paint  legislation  calling  for  the 
exposures  sure  to  follow  with  paint  labeling?    Telling  the  truth  hurts  no  straight 
business. 

III.    ANALYSES  OF  MIXED  PAINTS 
By  E.  t.  Ladd  and  W.  F.  Washburn 

In  previous  Bulletins,  especially  Nos.  67,  70  and  86,  Paint  Bulletin  No.  5,  and 
special  bulletins  Nos.  11  and  20  in  Vol.  II.,  as  well  as  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  this 
Department,  the  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  paints  are  given.  Some  of  these 
bulletins  are  now  out  of  print,  and  during  the  past  two  years  numerous  analyses 
have  been  made  of  the  various  paints  found  upon  the  market;  some  used  in  experi- 
mental work,  others  for  determining  the  character  of  the  paint  products  now  generally 
sold  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  the  study  of  paints  carried  on  in 
this  state.  In  most  cases  I  am  giving  the  analyses  without  special  comment,  but  I 
would  call  particular  attention  to  those  products  containing  large  amounts  of  **inerts", 
water,  and  volatile  products  other  than  turpentine;  also,  to  the  numerous  white 
leads  labeled  as  pure  white  lead  when,  in  reality,  they  are  compounds.  The  analyses 
presented  herewith  have  been  made  by,  or  under  the  immediate  direction  of  W.  F. 
Washburn  and  during  the  past  year  he  has  been  assisted  by  Louis  Engerud  and 
Herbert  Gross. 

A  good  paint  law  would  be  a  protection  to  every  honest  manufacturer  who  has 
to  compete  with  those  who  are  so  labeling  their  products  as  to  deceive  the  public, 
and  such  a  law  would  force  all  manufacturers -to  put  a  label  formula  on  the  cans, 
giving  the  purchaser  a  fair  chance  to  get  what  he  wants. 

A  few  of  the  large  manufacturers  still  cling  to  the  deceptive  methods  of  producing 
a  paint  from  cheap  material,  like  lime,  barytes,  chalk,  clay,  etc.,  which  costs  from 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  well  recognized  paint  materials.  I  am  not  pleading  for 
a  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  all  or  any  of  these  low  priced  pigments,  but  I  am 
asking  for  truthful  labeling.  When  we  have  truthful  labeling  we  can  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  decide  what  they  will  buy  and  pay  for,  or  what  they  prefer  to  use  for  any 
particular  purpose.  The  price  of  materials  and  not  quality  seems  often  to  govern, 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  get  the  very  best  material  for  a  good  wearing  paint.  The 
result  is  disastrous. 

We  have  shown  how  some  of  the  catalog-house  paints  have  stood  the  test,  going 
to  pieces  in  twelve  to  eighteen  months  and  leaving  a  bad  surface  for  repainting. 
Paint  manufacturers  said  that  a  good  thing  was  done  in  exposing  the  character  of 
the  products  made  and  sold  as  paints  by  those  firms,  and  as  given  in  our  bulletin 
No.  70.  Some  paints  very  similar  in  composition  are  shown  in  the  following  pages, 
and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  wearing  quality  of  such  paints  will  be  any  better 
when-  made  by  the  large  paint  manufacturing  establishment,  than  when  the  same 
was  made  and  sold  by  a  large  catalog-house.  At  least,  one  catalog-house  is  now 
producing  a  paint  that  analyzes  far  better  than  that  being  put  out  by  some  of  the 
paint  houses,  and  already  there  may  be  seen  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall  for  those 
who  seek  to  manipulate  facts,  for  in  the  end  right  will  prevail,  and  the  people  are 
now  rapidly  forming  an  opinion  of  their  own. 


954 — Prepared  Paint,  Semi-paste,  Stag  Paint,  Exterior  White,  guaranteed  to 
be  made  of  perfectly  pure  materials.     Hirshburg,  Hollinder  Co.,  Baltimore    Md. 

Pigment 74.53% 

Vehicle 25.47 
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It  is  regretable  to  see  the  results  of  experiments  perverted  to  further  a  false 
sense  of  security  for  paints  of  questionable  character,  or  to  further  mislead  the  users 
of  paints.  It  matters  not  whether  it  is  the  paint  manufacturer  or  the  painter  who 
fails  to  do  his  duty  by  the  public,  for  in  the  end  each  will  be  without  a  good  standing 
in  the  community  where  he  seeks  his  patronage. 

There  appears  also  much  unnecessary  confusion  caused  by  an  apparent  attempt 
to  befog,  rather  than  to  clarify,  the  public  mind  in  the  use  of  terms  such  as  "hydro-  | 

carbonate  of  lead,"  "basic  carbonate  of  lead,"  "hydrate  of  lead,"  "carbonate  of 
lead"  in  place  of  the  term  "white  lead;"  also,  the  use  of  the  term  "petroleum  spirits,"  ' 

"naptha,"  "high  boiling  spirits,"  and  "asphaltum  spirits"  for  the  more  common 
and  accurate  term  of  "benzine."  A  less  confused  form  of  label  could  be  devised  to  the 
advantage  of  manufacturers  of  paints,  and,  if  we  were  seeking  to  instruct  the  public 
in  right  methods,  it  would  seem  as  though  there  should  be  a  unity  of  action  looking 
toward  simplifying,  rather  than  bringing  confusion,  for  the  buyers  of  paints. 


TRADE  NAMES  AND  COMMON  NAMES  FOR 

PAINT  PIGMENTS 

There  are  frequent  requests  for  information  as  to'  the  chemical  and  common 
names  for  certain  of  the  paint  pigments,  I  am,  therefore,  re-printing  the  list  as  given 
in  Bulletin  No.  70,  for  a  few  of  the  more  common  terms. 

^    Trade  Names  Chemical  Names 

Barytes Barium  Sulphate. 

Blanc  Fixe Precipitated  Barium  Sulphate. 

Corroded  Lead Basic  Lead  Carbonate. 

English  White Calcium  Carbonate. 

Gypsum Calcium  Sulphate  Hydrated. 

Lithophone A  combination  of  barytes,  zinc  oxide  and  zinc   sulphide  in 

various  proportions. 

Marble  dust Calcium  carbonate. 

Ochres Silicate  of  Alumina  Colored  with  Ferric  Oxide. 

Paris  white Calcium  carbonate. 

Ponolith Similar  to  Lithophone.. 

Princess  Mineral Oxide  of  Iron. 

Silex Silica. 

Silicate  of  Magnesia.  .Magnesium  silicate,  a  natural  earth  product. 

Silver  white Silica. 

Spanish  white Calcium  carbonate. 

Sublimed  White  Lead. Apparently  a  Basic  Lead  Sulphate  carrying  a  small   portion 

of  zinc  oxide. 

Terra  Alba Calcium  sulphate. 

Tuscan  Red Oxide  of  Iron. 

White  Lead Basic  Carbonate  of  Lead. 

Whiting Calcium  carbonate. 

Zinc  Lead  White Composed  of  about  equal  parts  lead  sulphate  and  zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  White Zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  Oxide Zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  Oxide  (leaded)  ..Zinc  oxide   containing  a   varying  amount  of   lead    sulphate. 


Total 100.00% 
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Analsrste  of  Vehicle 

Oil 87.70% 

Volatilcs 12.30 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

Zinc  ozidCf  ZnO 64.14% 

Whitclead 8.67 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOj.  ...  6.55 

Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOa  6.67 

Mag.  Silicates  &  Undet 23.97 


Total 100.00% 

What  is  ''perfectly  pure  materials**  and  why  should  this  paint  be  labeled  so? 
Such  forms  of  labeling  are  to  say  the  least  very  misleading  and  tend  to  deceive  the 
public  who  assume  a  white  lead  base  is  employed  in  the  paint. 


967 — Mixed   Paint,  Outside  White,   Sterling  Double  Thick. 
Paint  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Vehicle 22.66% 

Pigment 77.34 

Total 


Dozier  &  Gay 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 89.40% 

Volatiles,  (petroleum 

products; 10.60 

Total 100.00% 


100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barium  sulphate,  BaSOi 6.14% 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOa-    ■  ■  4.89 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 50.32 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 20.84 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 2.33 

Silicates  and  undetermined.  ...  15.48 


Total 


958 — Semi-Paste  Paint,  Outside  White,  Seminole  Brand. 
Tampa,   Fla. 

Pigment 71.91% 

Vehicle 28.09 


100.00% 

Knight  &  Wall  Co., 


Total 

Analysis  of  Veliicle 

Linseed  oil 85.60% 

Benzine 14.40 

Total 100.00% 


100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 12.37% 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 2.34 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 59.66 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQg.  ...     5. 16 
Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCQ3      3.12 

Mag.  silicate  &  undetermined. .  17.35 


Total 100.00% 

961 — Paint,    Ready-for-use,   Parian   House   Paint,    Exterior   White,    Perfectly 
Pure,  Best  on  Earth.    Parian  Paint  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pigment 62.76% 

Vehicle 37.24 


Total 

Analysis  of  Veliicle 

Linseed  oil 90.99% 

Benzine 9.01 

Total 100.00% 


100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Sublimed  lead 26.78% 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 47.02 

Barytcs 21.49 

Carbonaceous  matter 1.64 

Silica 0.50 

Undetermined 2.57 


Total 100.00% 
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What  is  a  "Perfectly  Pure"  paint  and  why  is  this  paint  to  be  considered  as 
"Best  on  Earth?" 

9ft3 — Paint,  Highest  Quality,  Outside  White,  Towers.    Towers  Hardware  Co.» 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Pigment 66.85% 

Vehicle 34 .  15 


Total 100.00% 


Anals^is  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 90.10% 

Volatile  oil 

(petroleum  products)    ....     9.90 

Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 23.04% 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 51 .  27 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 13 .  88 

Mag.  silica  &  undetermined 11.81 


Total 100.00% 

964— Paint,  White.    H.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pigment 71.16% 

Vehicle 28.85 


Total 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 90.40% 

Benzine 9.60 


Total 100.00% 


100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 58.46% 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 12.40 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO .2.79 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQs-  ...     4.71 

Asbestine 21.31 

Undetermined 0.33 


Total 100.00% 

970 — Mixed   Paint,    Davis*    100%   Pure,   America's   Standard   of   Excellence, 
Outside  White.    H.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Pigment 61.10% 

Vehicle 38.90 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 93.75% 

Drier,  (petroleum  products).     6.25 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 49.54% 


Total 100.00% 


1014 — Gloss  White,  Outside  Paint. 


Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 49 .  53 

Undetermined 0.93 


Total 100.00% 

Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Pigment 67.92% 

Vehicle 32.08 


Total 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 93.58% 

Benzine 5.14 

Turpentine 1.28 

Total 100.00% 


100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 33.56% 

White  lead 36.54 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 19.88 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO.... 0.54 

Silicates  and  undetermined.  ...     9.49 


Total 100.00% 
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1015 — China  Gloss  White,  Inside  Paint.  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Vehicle 46.76% 

Pigment 54.24 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil  and  varnish 71.10%         Zinc  oxide.  ZnO 77.34% 

Turpentine 19.65  Silicates 22.60 

Benzine 9.25  Undetermined 0.06 


Total 100.00%  Total 

Probably  the  benzine  should  be  included  in  the  varnish. 


100.00% 


1016 — Prepared  Paint,  No.  485.    Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pigment 68.99% 

Vehicle 41.01 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 87.52% 

Benzine 1 .  72 

Turpentine 9.08 

Water 1.68 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 

White  lead 

Zinc  sulphate 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 

Mag.  silicate 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQs.  .  .  . 

Gypsum,  CaSQj 

Iron  oxide  and  undetermined  . . 


33.24% 
30.81 

0.43 
22.42 

0.98 

8.99 

1.62 

0.31 

1.30 


Total 100.00% 

1017 — Prepared  Paint,  Best  Light  Quaker  Drab.  Heath  &  Milligan,  Chicago,  111. 

Pigment 62.86% 

Vehicle 37.14 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 74.72% 

Water 3.18 

Turpentine 4.86 

Benzine 17.24 


Total. 


100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs.  .  .  . 

Barium  sulphate,  BaSQ4 

Mag.  silicate 

Iron  oxides 

Silica,  carbon  &  undetermined  . 


18.75% 

41.53 

17.91 

0.79 

5.57 

6.61 

1.64 

4.49 

2.71 


Total 100.00% 


1020— Mixed  Paint,  Outside  White.    T.  L.  Blood  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pigment 60.23% 

Vehicle 39.77 


Total 100.00% 
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Analysis'of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 94.73% 

Water 0.30 

Turpentine 3.68 

Benzine 1 .29 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 52.01% 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 47.34 

Undetermined 0.65 


Total 100.00% 


1021— Mixed  Paint,  "N.  W."  No.  29.     T.  L.  Blood  &  Co..  St.  Paul,   Minn 

Pigment 57.15% 

Vehicle 42.85 


Total 100.00%, 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 92.41% 

Water.. 1.93 

Turpentine 5.10 

Benzine 0.56 


Total 100.00%? 


Anals^sis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 42.00% 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 41 . 1 1 

Iron  oxide,  Fe2Q3 5. 19 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQs.  ...  0.37 

Silica  and  silicates 8.66 

Undetermined 2.67 


Total 100.00% 


/c 


1022— Mixed  Paint,  "N.  W."  Inside  Wiiite.  T.  L.  Blood  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pigment 62.52% 

Vehicle 37.48 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 66.25% 

Water. 1.86 

Turpentine 28.71 

Benzine 3. 18 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 61.54% 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 47.53 

Undetermined 0.93 


Total 100.00% 


1023 — Liquid  Paint,  Patton*8  Sun  Proof  Outside  White.       Patton  Paint  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Pigment 62.25% 

Vehicle 37.75 


Total 100.00%, 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 91.667o 

Water 0.56 

Benzine 4.02 

Turpentine 3.76 


Total 100.00 


% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 40.12% 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 47.40 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg.  .  .  .      2.00 

Silica  and  silicates 10.23 

Undetermined 0.25 


Total 100.00% 
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1024 — Liquid   Paint,  Patton's  Sun  Proof,  Inside  White.       Patton  Paint  Co., 
Milwaukee,    Wis. 

Pigment 63.19% 

Water 0.91 

Linseed  oil  and  varnish 35.90 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQa- .  41.67% 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 56.53 

Mag.  carbonate,  MgCO^.  ...     0.58 

Silica,  Si02 0.48 

Unextracted  matter 0.47 

Undetermined 0.27 


Total 100.00% 

1025 — Liquid  Paint,  No.  173,  Patton's  Sun  Proof.     Patton  Paint  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Pigment 61.98% 

Vehicle 38.02% 


Total 100.00% 

Anal3rsis  of  Vehicle  Analsrsis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 91 .  10%  White  lead 38.55% 

Water 0.51  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 43.74 

Turpentine 3.39  Iron  and  alumina,  FeaOs  and 

Benzine 5.00  AI2O3 2.14 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg.  ...      1.82 

Total 100.00%,  Silica  and  silicates 13.75 


Total 100.00%) 

1026 — House  Paint,  Outside  White.     Minnesota  Linseed  Oil  Paint  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Pigment 64.40% 

Vehicle 35.60 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 89.86%  White  lead 59.93% 

Benzine 1.42  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 39.25 

Turpentine 7.46  Undetermined 0.82 

Water 1.26 


Total 100.00% 


Total 100.00% 


1027 — House  Paint,  Inside  White.     Minnesota  Linseed  Oil  Paint  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Pigment ; 59.58% 

Vehicle 40.42 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 72.30%,  White  lead 33.24% 

Water 1.70  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 65.82 

Turpentine 22.10  Undetermined 0.94 

Benzine 3.90  


Total 100.00% 


Total 100.00% 
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1028 — House  Paint,  No.  18,  Grey.     Minnesota  Linseed  Oil  Paint  Co.,   Min- 
neapolis. 

Pigment 63.20% 

Vehicle 36.80 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 89.30%         White  lead '.  58.28% 

Turpentine 7.06  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 39.31 

Benzine 1 .44  Iron  k  alumnina,  (Fe2Q3  & 

Water 2.20  A^Os) 0. 18 


Total 100.00^' 


Color  and  undetermined 2.23 


/o 


Total 100.00% 


1029— House  Paint,  Lion  Brand,  Inside  White.    St.  Paul  White  Lead  and  Oil 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pigment 49.75% 

Vehicle 50.25 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseedoil 88.45%         White  lead 17.11% 

Water 2.00  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 80.00 

Turpentine 7.85  Unextracted 0.91 

Benzine 1 .  70  Undetermined 1 .  98 


Total 100.00%  Total 100.00% 

1030— House  Paint,  No.  77,  Lion  Brand.    St.  Paul  White  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Pigment 56.07% 

Vehicle 43.93 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 89.80%         White  lead 37.57^ 

Water 2.80  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 56. 17 

Turpentine 6. 10  Iron,  alumina  &  manganese 

Benzine 1.30  oxides 3.44 

Carbonaceous  matter 0.65 

Total 1(X).00%         Silica  and  undetermined 2.17 


lotal 100.00% 

1031— House  Paini,  Lion  Brand,  Outside  White.     St.  Paul  White  Lead  &  Oil 
Co.,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Pigment 60.66%. 

Vehicle 39.34 


Total 100.00% 


/o 


Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 88.70%         White  lead 57.12% 

Water 2.90  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 46.58 

Benzine 1 .80  Resinous  matter 0.52 

Turpentine 6.60  L'ndetcrmincd 1.78 


Total 100.007o  Total 100.00% 
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1032 — New  Era  Paint.    Acme  Quality,  Outside  White.    Acme  White  Lead  & 
Color  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Pigment 64.38% 

Vehicle 35.62 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 86.66%         White  lead 57.83% 

Water 4.26  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 29.81 

Benzine 7.99  Calcium  carbonate  (CaCQs) .  .  .  6.61 

Turpentine 1.09  Silica  and  silicates 5.71 

Undetermined 0.04 


Total 100.00% 


Total 100.00^ 


/( 


1033 — New    Era   Paint,  Acme  Quality.     Acme  White  Lead   &  Color  Works, 
Detroit,  Mich 

Pigment 61.62% 

Vehicle 38.38 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 83.65%         White  lead 16  90% 

Water 4.20  Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 31.22 

Benzine 8.75  Sublimed  lead,  PbO 0.72 

Turpentine 3.40  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 37.21 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg.     .  .  4.39 

Total 100.00%         Silica  and  silicates 7.82 

Undetermined 1.74 


Total ...100.00% 

1034 — DeV^oe  Velour  Finish,  Inside  White.     DeVoc  &  Raynolds  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York. 

Pigment 68.20% 

Vehicle 31.80 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil  and  resin 51 .70%  Lithophone  Barytcs,  BaS04. . . .  ()().50% 

Benzine 37.58  Lithophone  zinc  sulphide,  ZnS. .  23.76 

Turpentine 6. 12  Lithophone  zinc  oxide,  ZnO. . .  0.90 

Water 4.60  Ctlcium  carbonate,  CaCOs.  .  .  .  13.79 

Moisture 0 .  05 

Total 100.00%  Undetermined 1.00 


Total 100.00% 

1035 — DeVoe  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint,  Outside  White.   DcX'oe  &  Raynolds,  Cliica^o 
and  New  York. 

Pigment 56. OS^"; 

Vehicle 43.92 


Total.' 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 90.57%  White  lead. 50.52% 

Turpentine 7 .  10  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 48 .  58 

Benzine 0.45  Undetermined 0.90 

Water 1-88 


Total 100.00% 


Total 100.00% 
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1036— DcVoe  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint,  Light  Lead,  No.  694.    DeV'oc  &  Raynolds 
Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Pigment 65.05% 

Vehicle 44.95 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 91.74%  White  lead 49.74% 

Turpentine 6.82  Moisture  and  uncitracted 0.92 

Water 1.23  Silicon  dioxide,  SiOft 0.43 

Benzine 0.21  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 46.43 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQs.  ...      0.79 

Total 100.00%  Undetermined 1.69 


Total 100.00% 

1037 — House  Colors,  Outside  White,  No.  993,  Bradley  &  Vrooman  Co.,  Chicago. 

Pigment 62.01%,' 

Vehicle 37.99 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 89.43%         White  lead 51.70% 

Benzine 4. 13  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 31 .80 

Turpentine 3 .  23  Calcium  carbonate 6 .  53 

Water 3.21  Silica  and  silicates 8.05 

Undetermined 1 .  92 


Total 100.00^ 


/c 


Total 100.00% 


1038 — House  Colors,  Slate  No.  419.     Bradley  &  Vrooman  Co.,  Chicago. 

Pigment 54.97% 

Vehicle 45.03 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 88.59%,  White  lead 20.16% 

Benzine 6.87    •         Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 19.85' 

Turpentine 1.26  Sublimed  lead,  PbO 3.08 

Water 3.28  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO.  .  : 37.35 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg 9.40 

Total 1(X).00%         Mag.  carbonate,  MgCQs 0.89 

Silica  and  silicates 8.63 

Undetermined 0.64 


Total 100.00% 

NOTE:    The  manufacturers  of  this  paint  sell  a  white  base  and  there  is  a  tube 
containing  the  color  which  is  mixed  with  the  paint  to  produce  the  desired  shade. 

1039— House  Paint,  No.  867,  Horse  Shoe,  French  Gray.     Mownd  City  Paint 
&  Color  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pigment 58.34% 

Vehicle 41.66 


Total 100.00% 
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Anals^is  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 79.36%         White  lead 34.95% 

Turpentine 11.73  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 53.96 

Benzine 6.59  Lead  suphlate 8.30 

Water 2.32  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg 0.39 

Iron  &  manganese  oxides 0.31 

Total 100.00%         Silica,  SiOjj 1.00 

,  Undetermined 1 .09 


Total 100.00% 

1040 — Liquid    Colors,  Masury's  Outside  White.     John  Masury  &  Son,   New 

York. 

Pigment 60.40% 

Vehicle 39.60 


Total 100.00% 

Analsrsis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 84.68%         \Vhite  lead 43.647c 

Turpentine  drier 13.67  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 55.98 

Water 1  65  Undetermined 0.38 


Total 100.00%  Total 100.00% 

1041 — Liquid  Colors,  Masury's  Slate  A  Drab.   John  Masury  &  Son,  New  York. 

Pigment 53.06% 

Vehicle 46.94 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 89.35%         White  lead 40.32%; 

Turpentine  drier 9.23  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 57.79 

Water 1 . 42  Color  and  undetermined 1 . 89 


Total 100.00  Total 100.00% 

1072 — Ready-mixed  Paint,  White-    Norwood,  Duquesne  Paint  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 


Pigment 61.24% 

Vehicle 38.76 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 62.23%         Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOa 37.00% 

Benzine 28.77  Lithophone  Barytes,  BaS04  ...   25.25 

Water 9  00  Lithophone  Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS..  11 .  15 

Lithophone  zinc  oxide,  ZnO.    .        1 .29 

Total 100.00%         Magnesium  silicate 20.75 

Magnesium  carbonate 3.83 

Undetermined 0.73 


Total 100.00% 

1073 — Ready-Mixed   Paint,   Buff   No.   74,    Norwood.      Duquesne   Paint   Co., 

Pittaburgh,  Pa. 

Pigment 57  91% 

Vehicle 42.09 


Total 100.00% 
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Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 69.62% 

Benzine 30.47 

Water 9.91 

Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

Lithophone  barytes,  BaS04 ....  22 .  80% 

Lithophone  zinc  sulphide,  ZnS. .  10.09 
Lithophone  zinc  oxide,  ZnS.  ...      1 .80 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQ3.  ...  34.76 

Lead  chromate 3. 18 

Iron  and  aluminum  oxides 2.27 

Mag.  and  Ca  silicates 23.79 

Undetermined 1 .31 

Total 100.00<:r 


1074— Ready-Mixed    Paint    No.   917.      W.    L.    Klingenhofer,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pigment 62.79% 

Vehicle 37.21 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 61.77% 

Benzine 38.23 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 26 .  21  % 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 22.90 

Iron  oxide,  Fe208 1 .73 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs.  ...  41.77 

Silicates 5 .  85 

Silicon  dioxide  &  undetermined      1.54 


Total 100  OO'^rc 

1075— Readv-Mixed  Paint,  Outside  White.  W.  L.  Klingenhofer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pigment 64.52% 

Vehicle 35.48 


Total 

Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 94.06%. 

Benzine 5.94 


Total 100.00% 


100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 30.60%. 

Sublimed  Lead  PhSO^ 24.86 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 6.26 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQs.  ...  3.37 

Aluminum  oxide,  AI2O3 1 .74 

Barytes,  BaS04 6,31 

Mag.  silicate  &  undetermined. .  26.86 


Total 100.00% 

1077 — White  Lead,  said  to  be  Bridgeport  Standard  White  Lead,  prepared  by 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Silica  and  silicates 32.87% 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 28.14 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 3.11 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 35.12 

Undetermined 0.76 


Total 100.00% 

The    circular   accompanying    the    above   states:    "Bridgeport   Standard    White 
ead  is  not  a  new  product  but  has  been  on  the  market  for  over  40  years." 

■^riiey  say  further:     "We  use  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  white  lead,  pure  oxide 

of  white  zinc,  especially  prepared  pure  floated  white  silex  and  pure  linseed  oil." 

Analysis  does  not  indicate  that  any  true  white  lead  has  been  used  in  this  prepara- 
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Again  they  say:  "The  combination  we  use  haa  been  proved  by  exhaustive 
tests,  made  by  the  government  and  leading  paint  manufacturers  and  chemists,  to  be 
the  best,  judged  by  spreading,  covering  and  lasting  qualities." 

They  further  state:  "Bridgeport  Standard  White  Lead  is  the  most  economical 
white  lead  on  the  market." 

To  say  the  least,  there  is  considerable  exaggeration.  A  good  paint  law  would 
insure  valuable  information  to  the  purchaser  and  place  all  manufacturers  on  the 
same  basis. 

1078 — White  Lead,  Crescent  City  Brand.  American  Paint  Works,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Pigment 91.27% 

Vehicle 8.73 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barytes,  BaS04 31.64% 

Sublimed  lead,.PbS04 31.58 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 1.16 

Zinc  oxide 34.64 

Undetermined 0 .  93 


Total 100.00% 

This  product  is  not,  therefore,  as  represented  a  white  lead,  In  other  words,  it  is 
a  mixture  of  one-third  barytes,  one-third  zinc  oxide  and  one-third  sublimed  lead. 
Sold  under  a  truthful  label  proper  but  sold  as  white  lead  it  is  a  fraud. 

1079 — Prepared  Paint  No.  922,  Light  Stone,  Climatic  Brand.  American  Paint 
Works,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Pigment 64.40% 

Vehicle 35.60 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 93.25%         White  lead 35.39% 

Benzine 3.77  Sulphate  of  lead 19.39 

Turpentine 2.98  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 22.01 

Iron  oxide ' 4.55 

Total 100.00%        Silica  and  silicates 11.25 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg.  ...  6.55 

Color  and  undetermined 0.86 


Total 100.00% 

The  label  on  this  paint  reads:  "Sold  subject  to  chemical  analysis.  We  guarantee 
Climatic  Prepared  Paint  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  following  materials:  Strictly 
pure  carbonate  of  lead,  strictly  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  strictly  pure  linseed  oil,  strictly 
pure  turpentine  drier,  and  such  coloring  matter  as  is  required  to  produce  the  various 
shades.     We  guarantee  that  it  contains  no  adulteration  whatever." 

This  ia  a  good  strong  guarantee,  but  the  analysis  does  not  bear  out  the  claims 
made.  In  the  first  place,  it  contains  more  benzine  than  turpentine.  In  the  next 
place,  it  contains  of  white  lead  35.39  per  cent  and  of  zinc  oxide  22.01  per  cent;  the 
balance  is  made  up  of  other  ingredients  including  sulphate  of  lead,  silicates,  iron 
oxides  and  calcium  carbonate  or  lime. 

Such  statements  as  these  show  the  necessity  for  a  Paint  Law  that  will  force  one 
to  tell  the  truth  and  not  misinform  the  public  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
duct which  is  being  put  out. 

NOTE:  The  manufacturers  for  the  above  Climatic  Paint  insist  that  this  is  not 
an  analysis  of  their  best  product,  or,  as  they  state,  it  is  not  a  true  and  correct  analysis 
of  strictly  pure  Climatic  Paint. 
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I  am  prepared,  however,  to  affirm  that  the  analysis  is  correct  for  the  sample 
which  we  have  examined.  Possibly  like  their  White  Lead,  they  make  more  than 
one  grade  for  the  trade.  This  sample  was  in  the  unopened  original  container  and  as 
sold  by  the  dealer. 

Since  writing  the  above  the  manufacturers,  under  date  of  March  3rd,  state  as 
follows : 

"After  careful  thought  it  has  come  to  our  minds  that  you  most  probably  have 
gotten  hold  of  an  old  can  of  Climatic  Paint." 

They  then  state  that  the  formula  conforms  more  nearly  to  what  we  found  in 
the  above  analysis. 

They  say  further: 

*'This  formula  for  Climatic  Paint  was  used  when  Climatic  was  first  placed  on  the 
market  several  years  ago",  but  that  they  have  now  changed  their  formula  to  60  per 
cent  of  white  lead  and  40  per  cent  zinc  oxide. 

Nevertheless,  the  above  paint  represents  the  product  as  purchased  on  the  open 
market  and  the  one  that  the  dealer  was  handling  and  supplying  to  the  public  under 
a  label  intentionally  misleading. 

1083 — American  White  Lead,  ground  in  refined  oil.  Name  and  address  of  manu- 
facturer not  given.  This  particular  sample  was  bought  of  Bonner-Preston  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Pigment 91.63% 

Vehicle 8.37 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barytes,  BaS04 82.08% 

Aluminum,  AlaQj 0.90 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 2.21 

Zinc  Sulphide,  ZnS 2.65 

Lead  sulphate 10.79 

Undetermined 1 .37 

Total 100.00% 

This  product  is,  therefore,  falsely  labeled,  as  might  be  expected,  and  contains 
no  true  white  lead  at  all,  but  is  mainly  barytes.  A  good  Paint  Law  would  put  a  stop 
to  such  misleading  claims  and  force  the  manufacturers  to  give  their  name  and  address. 

1084 — Banner  White  Lead,  Strictly  Pure.    Wadsworth-Howland  &  Co.,  Boston, 

Pigment 90.06% 

Undetermined 9.94 

Total 100.00% 

Anal3rsis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 99.37% 

Undetermined 0.63 

Total 100.00% 

1085 — White  Lead  in  Paste,  Komac  Strictly  Pure.  The  Kohlct-McListcr 
Paint  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pigment 92.02% 

Vehicle 7.98 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 98.52% 

Undetermined 1 .48 

Total 100.00% 
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1086 — American  White  Lead,  ground  in  Refined  Linseed  Oil.  Name  and  address 
of   manufacturer  not  given. 

Pigment 91.86% 

Vehicle 8.14 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 22.68% 

Lead  sulphate 2.27 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 17.57 

Barytes,  BaS04 55.37 

Silica  and  silicates 1 .  29 

Undetermined 0.82 

Total 100.00% 

This  product  is  not  a  white  lead  and  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  did  not 
care  to  give  their  name  and  address  should  be  sufficient  reasons  for  refusing  to  accept 
any  product  in  paint  lines.  The  analysis  shows  that  the  product  is  more  than  one- 
half  barytes   and  less  than  one-fourth  white  lead. 

1087 — Citizen  White  Lead,  Ground  in  Refined  Linseed  Oil.  Citizen  Paint  Co., 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Pigment 92.58% 

Vehicle 7.42 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 7.91% 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS 2.95 

Lead  sulphate 5.85 

Barytes,  BaSO^ 81.83 

Undetermined 1 .  46       ^ 

Total ^ 100.00% 

The  above  is  labeled  without  any  regard  to  honesty  or  the  rights  of  the  purchaser. 

1088 — American  White  Lead.  Name  and  address  of  manufacturer  not  given. 
Label  states:    "Warranted  ground  from  best  and  purest  materials  in  pure  bleached 

oil." 

Pigment 90.18% 

Vehicle 9.82 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barytes,  BaS04 76.28% 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 12.84 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS 10. 13 

Undetermined 0.75 

Total 100.00% 

The  analysis  would  indicate  the  presence  of  lithophone.  A  good  Paint  Law 
would  not  only  require  the  manufacturer  to  give  his  name  and  address,  but  inform 
the  public  as  to  the  composition  of  the  product,  and  the  product  would  not  be 
labeled  as  white  lead  since  it  contains  no  white  lead. 
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1089— White  Lead,  Pure  White  Lead,  Dutch   Boy  Painter.      National   Lead 
Company. 

Pigment 90.63% 

Oil 9.47 

Total 100.00% 
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Analysis  of  Pigment 


White  lead 99.22% 

Undetermined 0.78 

Total 100.00% 

1090 — Pure  White  Lead,  P.  P.,  Jas.  H.  Prince  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pigment 92.04% 

Oil 7.96 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barytes,  BaS04.. 6.69% 

Silicon  dioxide,  SiOj 0.17 

White  lead 61.80 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 25.97 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 1.98 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 2.65 

Undetermined 0.74 

Total 100.00% 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  form  of  false  and  deceptive  labeling  and  again 
illustrates  the  need  for  paint  laws  to  protect  the  public. 

1091 — White  lead,  strictly  pure,  marked  E.  P.  &  S.  Co.,  M.  B.  Cochran,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Pigment 92.53% 

Vehicle 7.47 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 49.12% 

Lead  sulphate,  PbS04 41 .66 

Lead  oxide,  PbO 5.81 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 2.84 

Undetermined 0.57 


Total 100.00? 


or 
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Not  satisfied  with  labeling  this  as  "white  lead,"  they  add  the  further  statement, 
"strictly  pure."  The  value  of  this  pigment  I  do  not  question,  but  I  do  question  the 
purpose  of  the  present  form  of  label. 

1092— Lilly  White  Lead.    Bindley  Hardware  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pigment 92.53% 

Vehicle 7.47 

Total 100.00% 
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Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barytcs,  BaS04 45.02% 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 32.74 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 5.29 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 15.90 

Alumnia,  AI2O4 0.20 

Silica,  Si(^ 0.10 

Undetermined 0.75 

Total 100.00% 

This  product  contains  no  true  white  lead  at  all,  but  is  nearly  one-half  barytes, 
a   little   more   than  one-third  sublimed  lead,  and  the  balance  mainly  zinc. 

1093 — Clifton  White,  Ground  in  Pure  Linseed  Oil.  American  White  Lead 
Works,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pigment 92.19% 

Vehicle 7.81 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barytes,  BaS04 83.20% 

Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 3.98 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 0.33 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 12.38 

Undetermined 0.11 

Total 100.00% 

While  this  product  is  not  called  "white  lead"  the  fact  that  it  is  known  as  "Clifton 
White*'  put  out  by  the  American  White  Lead  Works,  leads  one  to  expect  that  at 
least  it  is  made  up  largely,  if  not  wholly,  of  white  lead,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  contains  no  true  white  lead  at  all  and  only  a  very  slight  amount  of  sublimed  lead. 

1094 — Union  White.    Forest  Paint  &  Varnish  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pigment 93.38% 

Vehicle 6.62 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barium  sulphate,  BaS04 76.50% 

White  lead 10.17 

Lead  sulphate 7 .  49 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS 2.26 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 1 .55 

Silica,  SiOjj 0.49 

Undetermined 1 .54 

Total 100.00% 

1097 Peco.  The  Paint  Efficiency  Co.,  John  F.  Jordan,   Chicago,  III. 

According  to  the  pamphlet  distributed  with  a  sample  of  so-called  "Peco,"  we 
read   the   following: 

***PECO/  a  paint  emulsifier  for  painters*  use.  Saves  you  40  per  cent  of  cost  on 
every  gallon  of  pure  linseed  oil  and  lead  or  any  other  pigment  paint  (except  oxide 
of  iron),   that  you  mix  or  use." 

Again  they  say: 

*"PECO'  is  a  chemical  compound  in  powdered  form  packed  in  capsules  of 
uniform  quantity,  each  capsule  containing  powder  sufficient  to  make  one  quart  of 
water  increase  one  quart  of  pure  linseed  oil  and  lead  or  any  other  pigment  to  two 

quarts. 
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They  say  further: 

"It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  among  the  many  marvels  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  inventions,  nothing  in  the  sphere  of  chemistry  or  mechanics,  is  of  more 
economic  value  than  the  *PECO*  process  of  uniting  WATER  and  PURE  Linseed 
Oil  and  pigment  paint  of  any  kind  (except  oxide  of  iron).'* 

"This  is  accomplished  by  adding  to  the  WATER  a  small  quantity  of  a  Chemical 
Compound  called  *PECO,*  and  stirring  the  WATER  so  mixed  into  the  paint,  GAL- 
LON FOR  GALLON.  Radical  as  this  *PECO*  process  may  seem  on  first  thought, 
it  is  based  on  sound  common  sense.  FLEXIBILITY  is  a  prime  requisite  in  arrest 
of  disintegration  after  paint  is  applied  to  any  object  or  surface.  To  acquire  and 
retain  FLEXIBILITY,  moisture  must  be  present  in  the  OIL  for  as  long  a  period  as 
possible." 

Certainly,  this  is  a  wonderful  preparation,  judged  by  the  claims  made  by  the 
manufacturers,  in  that  it  makes  paint  go  twice  as  far  as  it  otherwise  w^ould,  and, 
presumably,  it  will  wear  equally  as  well. 

What  is  this  preparation.^  A  qualitative  examination  of  a  sample  distributed 
by  a  representative  of  the  Company  showed  this  product  to  consist  of  basic  lead 
carbonate  (white  lead),  zinc  oxide,  barytes,  and  small  amounts  of  silica. 

The  claims  made  for  this  product  are  highly  exaggerated  and  absurd.  The 
preparation  is  a  good  one  to  leave  alone,  and  the  painter  who  uses  it  is  simply  deceiving 
his  customers  and  injuring  his  business. 

1098 — Household  Paint,  Gray  Lead,  Quality  Guaranteed.  The  McMurty  Mfg. 
Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pigment.  . 58.31% 

Vehicle 41.69 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil.. 86.06%         White  lead 28.26% 

Benzine 5.39  Sublimed  lead 24.49 

Turpentine 4.24  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 29.51 

Water 4.31  Silica  and  silicates 8.06 

Calcium  carbonates,  CslCO^  ...  7.76 

Total 100.00%         Color  and  undetermined 1.92 


Total 100.00% 


/c 


1099 — Outside  White  Paint,  Campbell's  Quality.     Campbell  Glass  and   Paint 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pigment 64.47% 

Vehicle 36.53 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 88.07%         Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 35.95% 

Benzine 7.07  Sublimed  lead 30.76' 

Turpentine 0.96  White  lead 21.39 

Water 3.90  Silicates  (magnesium) 10.21 

Moisture  and  undetermined. ...      1 .69 


Total 100. 00<^' 


/c 


Total 100.00% 

The  label  bears  a  formula  which  states  that  the  vehicle  contains  linseed  oil 
95  per  cent,  turpentine  and  Japan  drier  5  per  cent.  The  analysis  does  not  bear  out 
this  statement  in  that  there  is  over  7  per  cent  of  benzine,  nearly  4  per  cent  of  water 
;  nd  less  than  1  per  cent  of  turpentine. 
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1100 — Mixed  Paint,  No.  185,  The  Best  Paint.  Para  Paint  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pigment 54.69% 

^  Vehicle 45.31 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

♦Unidentified  material 59.31%         Barytes,  BaSOi 16.84% 

Benzine 36.62  Zinc  suphilde,  ZnS 7.02 

Turpentine 4.07  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 17.57 

Calcium  carbonate,  GaCOg.  ...  44.25 

Total 100.00%         Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOa-  1.68 

Iron  oxide,  Fe203 0.46 

Silica  and  silicates 10.09 

Color  and  undetermined 2.09 


Total 100.00% 

*The  fixed  oil  was  mixed  with  organic  coloring  material  which  could  not  be 
readily   separated,  consequently,  we  are  unable  to  identify  the  oil  in  the  vehicle. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  paint  contains  no  white  lead  at  all,  and  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  vehicle  is  benzine. 

1101 — Ready  Mixed  Paint,  No.  347.    Para  Paint  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Pigment 69.30% 

Vehicle 30.70 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Organic  matter 1.91% 

Silicon  dioxide 1 .  06 

Barytes,  BaS04 28.71 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQs 37.54 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 23.09 

Iron  and  Alumina,  Fe2C)3  and  AI2O3 2.11 

Sublimed  lead 5 .  57 

Undetermined 0.01 


Total 100.00% 

This  label  contains  the  following: 
«*\Ve  guarantee  this  paint  not  to  crack,  peel,  or  chalk  off,  to  cover  more  surface, 
wear  longer  and  look  better  than  any  other  paint." 

From  the  small  quantity  of  material  we  were  unable  to  determine  the  composition 
of  the  vehicle,  but  certainly  the  character  of  the  pigment  does  not  indicate  that  the 
claims  made  w^ould  be  expected  to  be  borne  out  with  regard  to  the  wearing  properties 
of  the   paint. 

1103 Genuine  White  Lead.    Banner  Color  Works.    Address  not  given. 

Pigment 88.47% 

Vehicle 11.53 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

Barytes,  BaS04 75.97% 

Silica,  Si02 1.16 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs 7.40 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 9.46 

Zinc  sulphide,  ZnS 1 .  83 

Lead  sulphate,  PbS04 3 .39 

Undetermined 0 .  79 


Total .  .100.00% 

This    product,  instead  of  being  as  claimed  a  genuine  White  Lead,  contains  no 
white  lead  at -all  and  is  mainly  barytes  with  very  little  of  zinc  oxide. 
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1104 — Washburn  Standard  White.  A  combination  of  white  lead,  zinc  oxide, 
and  pure  floated  silex.  It  is  whiter  and  wears  better.  Ira  D.  Washburn  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Pigment 87.66% 

Vehicle 12.34 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 15.67 

Sublimed  lead 17.20 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 33 .  34 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs 0.73 

Silicon  dioxide,  Si02 24.85 

Barytes,  BaS04 7.24 

Undetermined 0.97 


Total 100.00^^ 


/c 


1105 — Liquid  Paint,  High  Standard,  Silver  Gray  No.  292.     Lowe  Bros.  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Pigment 61.42% 

Vehicle 38.58 


Total ' 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 86.50%         White  lead 44.37Tc 

Water 1.52  Lead  sulphate 3.69 

Benzine 8 .  98  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 34 .  14 

Turpentine 3.00  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs .  .  .  .      4.94 

Iron  and  alumina,  Fe203  and 

Total 100.00%  AI2O3..... 0.65 

Silica  and  silicates 11.90 

Undetermined 0.31 


Total 100.00% 


/c 


1109 — Gibbsboro   French   Ochre.      John   Lucas   &   Co.,   Philadelphia. 


Pigment 75.37 

Vehicle 21.63 


% 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Pigment 

Silicon  dioxide,  Si02 56.99% 

Magnesium  oxide,  MgO 1 .30 

Alumina,  AI2O3 17.87 

Iron  oxide,  Fe203 14.47 

Lead  chromate 3.24 

Water  and  undetermined 6.13 


Total 100.00% 

This  product  is  not  a  true  French  ochre. 

1108 — Mixed  Paint,  Derby  French  Gray,  James  H.  Prince   Paint  Co.,  Boston 

Mass. 

Pigment 48.64% 

Vehicle 51.36 


Total 100.00% 
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Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 70.32% 

Benzine. 9.36 

Turpentine 1.04 

Water 19.28 


Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 19.46% 

Sublimed  lead 25.90 

Barytes,  BaS04    4.30 

Silica  and  silicates 2.94 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOg.  ...  1.36 

Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCOa  0.21 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 43.23 

Iron  oxide,  Fe203 0.61 

Color  and  undetermined 1 .99 


Total 100.00%) 

The  product  is  labeled  as  "best  wearing  paint  made,  guaranteed  one-half 
gallon."  The  actual  measure  showed  1.48  quarts.  The  paint  vehicle  which  is  made 
up  of  19.28  per  cent  water  and  9.36  per  cent  benzine,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as 
"the  best  wearing  paint  made." 

1111 — Gloss   Paint,   No.  207,  Silver  Gray.     John  Lucas  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Pigment 51.56% 

Vehicle :_48^ 

Total 100. 00% 


Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 91.66% 

Benzine 7.92 

Turpentine 0.42 

Total 100.00% 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

White  lead 13.35% 

Basic  lead  sulphate 20.04 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 40.50 

Silicates .  ..  24.55 

Color  and  undetermined. ..'....      1 .56 


Total 100.00% 

Philadelphia. 


1112 — Prepared  Paint,  No.  707,  Light  Gray.    John  Lucas  &  Co 

Pigment 64.49% 

Vehicle 35.51 

Tptal .100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle 

Linseed  oil 87.86% 

Benzine 10.06 

Turpentine 0.42 

Water 1.66 


Analysis  of  Pigment 

Zinc  oxide,- ZnO 17.97% 

Sublimed  lead 15.56 

Barium  sulphate 34.19 

Magnesium  silicate  &  undet. .  .  .  32.28 


Total 100.00% 


Total 100  00% 


1113 — Mixed  Paint,  High  Grade,  No.  110,  Pearl  Gray.    Koehler  &  McLister 
Paint  Co.,   Denver,  Colo.,  for  The  Humphrey-Jones  Paint  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Pigment 65.75% 

Vehicle 34.25 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Sample  too  small  for  full  analysis.  W^hite  lead H.SS^'I 

Water 9.34%         Sublimed  lead,  PbS04 24.58 

Sublimed  lead,  PbO 6.84 

Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 13.77 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs-  ...  26.05 

Silica  and  silicates 4.99 

Mag.  carbonates,  MgCOa 1 .28 

Iron  oxide,  Fe203 0.37 

Organic  matter,  color  and 

undetermined ...  7.24 


Total 1(X).()0% 
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1114— AtUntonc  Paint,  French  Gray.  Atlas  Paint  Co.,  New  York  and  Nashville, 
Tcnn.  *o/v* 

Pigment ^HIS^c^ 

Vehicle _47.27 

Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Fluent 

Fixed  oil  and  resins 54.61%  Silica  and  silicates 26.48% 

Benzine 40.85  Lithophone 49.24 

Turpentine 4.54  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 7.77 


Total 100.00%         Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQa.  ...     2.16 

Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCQs      1.72 


Lead  sulphate •;    ■'■■ 10.89 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQs.  ...  2.16 

Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCQs  1.72 

Color  and  undetermined 1.74 


Total 100.00% 


c 


This  paint  contains  considerable  cheap  benzine  varnish. 

Since  making  the  foregoing  analysis  for  Atlantone  Paint,  the  Department  has 
received   the   following  statement  from   the   manufacturers: 

"Some  time  ago  we  discontinued  the  manufacture  of  Atlantone  Paint  in  the 
quality  that  you  have  analyzed-  under  your  Laboratory  No.  1114,  and  all  of  our 
stocks  of  paint  in  the  East  were  called  in,  and  replaced  with  a  very  much  ^^^J^*" 
quality  paint,  as  we  found  that  this  old  Atlantone  brand  was  not  at  all  suitable  for 
use  in  the  East. 

"We  wish  to  state,  also,  that  our  Company  has  established  a  reputation  for 
paints  of  excellent  quality,  and,  in  selling  the  Atlantone  brand  of  paint,  we  do  so 
practically  under  protest,  and  state  specifically  at  the  sale  that,  in  view  or  the  price 
at  which  we  are  selling  this  paint,  we  cannot  guarantee  any  results.  In  times  like  the 
present,  we  find  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  offer  a  cheap  quality  paint,  as^a  large 
number  of  our  customers  will  not  pay  the  price  of  a  strictly  pure  product. 

1117— Standard  House  Paint,  Ready-Mixed,  Elastic  Durable,  Pearl  Gray. 
Standard  Linseed  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pigment 56.24% 

Vehicle 43.76 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 72.93%         Silicates  and  silica 7.72% 

Benzine. 19.90  Lithophone,  BaS04 30.97 

Turpentine 3.52  Lithophone,  ZnS 14.14 

Water 3.65  Lithophone,  ZnO 0.37 

Lead  sulphate 14.84 

Total 100.00%         Magnesium  carbonate,  MgCQa  0.32 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs.  .  . .  29.89 
Iron  and  alumina,  Fe203  and 

AI2O3 o.» 

Color  and  undetermined 0.9^ 


Total 100.00% 

A  letter  accompanying  this  paint  says: 

"Our  Standard  High  Grade  Mixed  Paints  are  made  from  the  best  quality 
white  lead,  chemically  pure  colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  thoroughly  and  uni- 
formly mixed  by  modern  machinery,  thereby  assuring  you  of  durability  and 
elasticity." 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  the  impression  that 
white  lead  is  an  important  feature  of  this  paint,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  true  white 
lead  is  not  present,  and  sublimed  lead  constitutes  less  than  15  per  cent  of  the  paint, 
or  approximately  one-half  as  much  as  there  is  of  lime,  calcium  carbonate;  while,  the 
vehicle  contains  a  large  proportion  of  benzine. 
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WHITE-WASH 

Of  late  there  have  been  numerous  requests  for  information  with  regard  to  a  good 
white-wash  and  I  am,  therefore,  publishing  the  method  as  described  in  special 
bulletin  No.  23  in  Volume  I.,  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  formulas  that  have 
been  generally  suggested,  known  as  the  "Government  Lighthouse  Formula,"  as 
follows : 

"Slack  one-half  bushel  of  lime  with  boiling  water,  keeping  it  covered  during  the 
process.  Strain  it,  add  a  peck  of  salt  dissolve  in  warm  water;  three  pounds  ground 
rice  put  in  boiling  water  and  boiled  to  a  soft  paste;  one-half  pound  Spanish  whiting; 
and  one  pound  clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Mix  these  well  together  and  let 
the  mixture  stand  for  several  days.  Keep  the  wash  thus  prepared  in  a  kettle  or 
portable  furnace.  When  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible  with  painter's  or  white- 
wash brush." 

1126 — Ready-Mixed  Paint,  Seroco  Brand,  No.  243,  Outside  White.  Name  and 
address  of  manufacturer  or  jobber  not  given. 

The  information  furnished,  together  with  the  labels  that  appear  upon  the  can, 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  product  is  put  out  by  Sears-Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111 

Volume  of  paint — 2.02  quarts. 

Pigment 65.81% 

Vehicle 34.19 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 88.4%  Basic  lead  sulphate 25.64% 

Benzine 9.0  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 26.36 

Water. 1.4  Barium  sulphate,  BaS04 5.21 

Turpentine 1.2  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs    ...  35.02 

Silicates  and  undetermined.  ...  7.77 


Total 100.0% 


Total 100.00% 

1127 — Mixed  House  Paint,  Tower  Brand,  Outside  White,  No.  11.   Montgomery, 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Volume  of  paint 2.07  quarts 

Pigment 55.38% 

Vehicle 44.62 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 83.36%         Basic  lead  sulphate 36.37% 

Turpentine 3.73  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 36.55 

Benzine 6 .  43  Barium  sulphate,  BaS04 7.16 

Water 6.48  Magnesium  carbonate,  CaCOs .  3.34 

Calcium  carbonate,  CaCOs-  .    .  2.12 

Total 100.00%  Silicates  and  undetermined.  .    .  14.16 


Total 100.00% 

This  does  not  conform  with  the  analysis  as  given  upon  the  label  which  states 
that  the  white  base  is  composed  of  sublimed  white  lead  50  per  cent,  zinc  oxide  50 
per  cent,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  presence  of  other  paint  ingredients  or  of 
benzine  and  water,  both  of  which  are  present  in  marked  quantities. 

1128— Mixed  Paint,  "Cover-All"  Brand,  No.  11,  Outside  White.  Montgomery, 
Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Volume  of  paint 0.98  quarts. 

Pigment 54.72% 

Vehicle 45.28 


Total 100.00% 
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Analysis  of  Vehicle  Analsrsis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 88.77%         Basic  lead  sulphate 29.47^t 

Turpentine 1 .51  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 29.67 

Benzine 5.35  Calcium  carbonate,  CaCQa-  ...  27.30 

Water 4.37  Magnesium  carbonate,Mg  CQg.      2.52 

Silica  &  Silicates 10.16 

Total 100.00%         Undetermined 0.88 


Total 100.00% 

1129 — Ready-Mixed  Pure  Paint,  Long  Life  Master  Painters  No.  343,  Outside 
While.  Labeled,  Illinois  Paint  Works,  Chicago,  111.  On  a  label  upon  the  back  of  the 
can  is  given  the  name  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Volume  of  paint 1.96  quarts 

Pigment 60.87% 

Vehicle 39.13 


Total 100.00% 

Analysis  of  Vehicle  Anlalysis  of  Pigment 

Linseed  oil 89.95%         Basic  lead  sulphate 67.24% 

Turpentine 8.44  Zinc  oxide,  ZnO 31 .96 

Benzine 1.61  Benzine 0.80 


Total 100.00%  Total 100.00% 

METHOD  OF  VARNISH  ANALYSIS 
By  R.  W.  Darner 

The  analysis  of  oil  varnishes  is  one  of  great  difficulty  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
with  the  present  methods  in  use — Mcllhiney's,  Scott's  and  Twitchel's  for  separation 
of  gum  and  oil,  to  get  better  than  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  ingredients  in  a 
varnish.  The  following  analysis  will  illustrate  a  typical  case.  A  varnish  was  made 
up  in  a  60  gallon  batch,  using  the  following  ingredients: 

Rosin 4.00% 

Kauri 22.80 

Oil 31.80 

Litharge 1.50 

Thinners 39.90 

By  Mcllhiney's  method  the  following  results  were  obtained: 

Rosin 3.2% 

Kauri 17.6 

Oil 38.1 

Litharge 1.4 

Thinners 39.7 

The  proportion  of  volatile  thinner  in  a  varnish  is  easily  and  accurately  determined 
by  steam  distillation  and  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  petroleum  products  and 
turpentine  in  the  volatile  can  be  determined  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Bui 
the  vcjlatile  or  thinner  in  a  varnish  least  concern  the  varnish  maker.  The  important 
questions  to  him  are  the  proportion  of  oil  to  gum  and  the  amount  of  rosin  present. 
From  the  above  analysis  it  can  be  seen  that  the  per  cent  of  oil,  gum  and  rosin  is 
too  inaccurate  to  be  of  much  value. 

Mcllhiney's  method  (1)  was  the  first  attempt  scientifically  to  analyze  a  varnish 
composed  of  gum  and  oil,  but  this  method  presents  several  serious  difHculties.  It 
has  been  found  by  the  writer  that  resins  after  being  heated  and  some  of  the  volatile 
matter  driven  off,  have  a  marked  solubility  in  absolute  alcohol.  Thfe  following 
table  will  sliow  the  effect  on  the  solubility  of  driving  off  different  per  cents  of  volatile 
matter  from   kauri. 
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The  highest  temperature  reached  in  driving  off  the  volatile  in  this  experiment 
was  650**  F. 

Solubility  of  Kauri  in  Absolute  Ethyl  Alcohol 


Original  Kauri 

15%  Volatile 

20%  Volatile 

25%  Volatile 

5.68%  residue 

72.57% 

78.11% 

79.12% 

^n  Mcllhiney's  method  the  oxidized  oils  are  separated  from  the  precipitated 
gums  by  absolute  alcohol.  By  referring  to  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  on  an 
average  25  per  cent  of  the  gum  will  be  lost.  Also,  there  are  many  chances  for  un- 
avoidable error  and  loss  in  manipulation.  In  separating  the  petroleum  ether  layer 
the  gums  frequently  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  separatory  funnel  and  are  lost.  Errors 
creep  in  in  the  evaporation  of  solvents 

Twitchel's  method  has  been  found  to  give  fairly  good  results  for  total  gums. 
Methods  have  been  devised  for  separating  the  rosin  from  the  hard  gum  obtained 
by  Twitchel's  method,  but  none  give  certain  results. 

Gill  (2)  suggested  a  method  for  the  separation  of  gum  and  rosin  based  on  com- 
parative ester  values;  the  ester  value  being  the  difference  between  the  acid  number 
and  the  saponification  number.  Gill  determined  the  acid  number  by  direct  titration. 
This  method  is  open  to  serious  objections. 

Dietrich  (3)  and  Worstall  (4)  have  shown  that  direct  titration  gives  too  low 
an  acid  number.  Their  experiments  show  that  the  neutralization  of  the  resin  acids 
proceeds  slowly  and  if  time  enough,  is  given  that  the  acid  number  becomes  identical 
with   the  saponification  number. 

It  was  lound  by  the  writer  that  the  amount  of  volatile  driven  off  influenced  the 
acid  number  of  the  resin.  The  Acid  numbers  given  in  the  following  table  were  de- 
termined by  the  indirect  method  of  Dietrich. 


Original 

15%  Volatilized 

20%  Volatilized 

Kauri  No.  1 

97.63% 

49.21 

44.15 

Kauri  No.  2 

123.00% 

56.62 

50.12 

As  a  large  number  of  varnishes  are  now  being  made  entirely  of  China  wood  oil 
and  rosin,  or  China  wood  oil  substituting  part  of  the  linseed  oil,  another  error  has 
crept  into  the  methods  or  varnish  analysis.  The  China  wood  oil  partially  polymerizes 
on  being  heated  in  the  manufacture  of  the  varnish,  and  in  the  Mcllhiney  method 
this  polymerized  product  will  separate  out  as  gum. 

Scott's  (5)  method  for  separation  of  oil  from  gums  gives  too  low  results  on  short 
oil  varnishes  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  use  it  on  long  oil  varnishes  at  all  on 
account  of  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  oil  and  gum  to  separate  in  the  petroleum 
ether.  The  low  results  with  short  oil  varnishes  are  caused  by  the  solubility  of  rosin 
in  petroleum  ether.  The  question  arose  if  it  was  not  possible  to  get  a  fraction  of 
petroleum  ether  that  would  dissolve  the  rosin  in  a  varnish  and  at  the  same  time 
precipitate  the  hard  gums.  It  was  found  that  petroleum  ether  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.670  containing  fractions  between  50  and  80  degrees  Centigrade  would 
dissolve  rosin.  It  was  also  found  that  this  solution  could  be  cooled  to  3°C.  with 
only  5  per  cent  on  an  average  of  the  rosin  precipitatiing  out.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
use  Scott's  method  with  long  oil  varnishes,  a  new  manipulation  had  to  be  adopted. 

The  varnish  was  spread  out  on  an  Adams  filter  coil,  this  placed  in  a  thimble 
and  extracted  in  a  Caldwell  extractor  that  the  bottom  had  been  cut  out.  The  method 
as   modified  is  as  follows: 


(1)  C1i«m.  Eng.  Aug.,  1906. 

(Tl  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.  Dec.  1006. 

(3/  Analyse  der  Harze,  Baltaae  und  Gumminbartze. 

(4)  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.,  Sec.  XXV,  page  860. 

(5)  t>n>f«.  Oils  sod  Paints,  XV.  No.  4.  p.  132.  No.  6.  p.  210. 
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Three  to  four  grams  of  varnish  are  spread  out  on  an  Adam's  filter  coil  which 
has  been  dried  and  weighed  along  with  an  extractive  thimble.  The  coils  absorb  water 
rapidly  and  for  this  reason  the  coils  and  thimble  must  be  weighed  in  a  weighing 
bottle.  The  varnish  is  best  weighed  and  added  to  the  coil  from  a  dropping  bottle. 
The  coil  is  then  held  in  the  mouth  of  a  300  c.  c.  weighed  Erlenmeyer  flask,  and  100 
c.  c.  of  petroleum  ether,  0.670  sp.  gr.,  added  slowly.  A  large  percentage  of  the  varnish 
will  be  washed  out  of  the  coil  by  this  treatment.  The  coil  is  then  placed  in  the 
extraction  thimble  and  extracted  for  36  hours,  or  until  extraction  is  complete. 
150  c.  c.  of  petroleum  ether,  0.670  -sp.  gr.,  is  then  added  to  the  flask  and  the  flask 
cooled  to  3°C.,  until  the  gums  settle  and  the  liquid  is  clear. 

The  liquid  containing  the  oils  and  rosin  is  poured  off  the  gums  and  the  flask 
washed  several  times  with  petroleum  ether  and  the  washings  added  to  the  original 
petroleum  ether  extract.  The  Erlenmeyer  flask  and  thimble  are  then  dried  at  105**  C, 
to  constant  weight.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  flask  and  thimble  minus  the  w-eight 
of  the  metallic  driers  represents  the  weight  of  hard  gums  in  the  varnish.  The  extract 
from  the  gums  is  freed  of  the  petroleum  ether,  saponified  with  J^N  alcoholic  potash 
and  the  unsaponifiable  matter  -extracted  with  ether.  The  rosin  and  fatty  acids 
are  then  released  with  }^N  hydrochloric  acid  and  extracted  with  ether.  The  acids 
are  then  freed  of  the  ether  and  the  rosin  determined  by  Twitchel's  method. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  accuracy  of  the  method. 


Analysis  of  Long  Oil  Varnishes 


Hard  Gums 


Varnish  i  Estimated     Found   I  Estimated  '    Found 


No.  1 


No.  2 


No,  3 


No.  4 


11.26 


13.24 


13.96 


11.55 


12.87 


15.01 


2.66 


2.74 


8.25 


2.89 


3.01 


7.94 


Oils 

Thinners 

1 

Estimated  i    Found 

39.67          39.31 

46.16 

40.87          41.02 

43.10 

48.12 


32.30 


47.04 


32.61 


37.95 


59.45 


No.  1  and  No.  3  contain  kauri  gum;  No.  2  contains  Manila  gum.  Nos.  1  and 
2  contain  all  linseed  oil;  No.  3  contains  28.78  per  cent  linseed  oil  and  18.91  per 
cent  China  wood  oil.    No.  4  contains  all  China  wood  oil. 

When  China  wood  oil  is  contained  in  a  varnish,  the  polymerized  portion  is 
thrown  down  by  this  method  as  a  flocculent  precipitate  which  can  be  separated 
from  the  gums  as  the  gums  stick  to  the  flask  and  the  polymerized  oil  does  not. 

No.  4  represents  an  average  analysis  that  can  be  got  by  this  method  on  China 
wood  oil  and  rosin  varnishes. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  results  obtained  on  medium  and  short  oil 
varnishes. 
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Analysis  of  Medium  and  Short  OH  Varnishes 


Per  Cent  Gu 


m 


Per  Cent  Rosin 


Per  Cent  Oil 


Thinners 


Varnish    I  Estimated  i   Found 
No.  1 


No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  4 
No.  5 


22.8 


22.5 


17.1 


17.4 


11.2 


10.7 


6.7 


5.4 


No.  6 
No.  7 


13.1 


12.8 


32.5 


No.  8 


17.7 


31.1 


17.5 


No.  9 


18.9 


Estimated 

Found 

4.00 

4.2 

22.7     ' 

22.1 

5.7 

5.9 

11.3 

12.1 

18.0 

17.7 

4.4 

4.1 

■  •  •  • 

■  •   •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  » 

19.4 


3.5 


3.4 


Estimated 

Found 

31.8 

31.0 

29.2 

29.7 

29.2 

28.7 

30.5 

30.2 

29.8 

30.4 

32.8 

33.4 

29.8 

31.2 

36.4 

36.6 

35.5 


41.4 
48.2 


35.1 


48.0 


47.0 


46.5 


49.7 


37.7 


45.9 


42.1 


Varnishes  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  5  and  6  were  made  of  Kauri  gum;  No.  7  of  Sierre  Leone; 
Nos.  8  and  9  of  Manila  gum.  Nos.  7,  8  and  9  contain  both  China  wood  and  linseed 
oils.  This  method  depends  for  its  accuracy  upon  getting  the  proper  fractions  of 
petroleum.  This  can  be  easily  regulated  by  trying  it  out  •n  a  varnish  of  known 
composition.  If  gums  run  too  high  and  the  rosin  low.  there  is  too  much  of  the  low 
Tractions  present  and  the  results  may  be  corrected  by  adding  fractions  distilling 
V>^tween   70**   and   80*»   Centigrade. 
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PAINTS:  THEIR  SERVKE 

CONOmON 

Bv  E.  F.  Ladd  and  E.  E.  Ware 


INTRODLXTION 

The  first  extensive  paint  experiments  undertaken  at  iV.v 
College  were  begun  in  1906.  when  there  was  erected  the  first 
int  test  fence  of  15  sections,  known  as  the  original  test 
fmice     On  this  fence  there  were  applied  several  commcrt  lal 
paints  representing  several  types,  including  some  of  the  wdl- 
^'  lown  catalog-house  paints  and  white  leads.   The  pur]-^' 
^  '  ese  experiments  was  to  secure  data  which  would  enalAc 
littdge  something  of  the  practical  value  of  the  ^^aints  an<l 
'^      the  analysis  of  a  paint  would  indicate  an\  thinj;  <>f 
e  of  the  paint  for  the  purposes  for  which  ^jainU  are  li» 

then  a  large  number  of  additional  experiments  have 
rtaken,  and  there  have  been  erected  four  additional 
each  much  larger  than  the  original.    In  addition 
:es,  fourteen  buildings,  including  residences  and 
'  igs,  have  been  painted,  some  for  the  first  time 
Kses  the  buildings  have  been  re-painted.    Paints 
m  tested  upon  the  experimental  fences  have 
upon  buildings,  in  order  that  dau  mi^ht  l)c 
^both  conditions.   The  fence  tests  show  a  m<.re 
inng  for  the  paints  than  where  the  paints  wer. 
■es^    Nevertheless,  the  conditions  are  identical 

.'Sfff^J  ""^  '^"^  ^''  "^^^  ™^^  n^ore 
'  different  pamts  and  different  tvnes  of  \. 
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PAINTS:   THEIR  SERVICE 

CONDITION 

By  E.  F.  Ladd  and  E.  E.  Ware 


INTRODUCTION 

The  first  extensive  paint  experiments  undertaken  at  the 
College  were  begun  in  1906,  when  there  was  erected  the  first 
paint  test  fence  of  15  sections,  known  as  the  original  test 
fence.  On  this  fence  there  were  applied  several  commercial 
paints  representing  several  types,  including  some  of  the  well- 
known  catalog-house  paints  and  white  leads.  The  purpose 
of  these  experiments  was  to  secure  data  which  would  enable 
us  to  judge  something  of  the  practical  value  of  the  paints  and 
whether  the  analysis  of  a  paint  would  indicate  anything  of 
the  value  of  the  paint  for  the  purposes  for  which  paints  are  to 
be  used. 

Since  then  a  large  number  of  additional  experiments  have 
been  undertaken,  and  there  have  been  erected  four  additional 
test  fences,  each  much  larger  than  the  original.  In  addition 
to  these  fences,  fourteen  buildings,  including  residences  and 
public  buildings,  have  been  painted,  some  for  the  first  time 
and  in  other  cases  the  buildings  have  been  re-painted.  Paints 
which  have  been  tested  upon  the  experimental  fences  have 
also  been  used  upon  buildings,  in  order  that  data  might  be 
secured  imder  both  conditions.  The  fence  tests  show  a  more 
accelerated  wearing  for  the  paints  than  where  the  paints  were 
used  upon  houses.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions  are  identical 
throughout  on  the  fences  and  thus  give  results  much  more 
comparable  for  different  paints  and  different  types  of  lum- 
ber, than  would  be  the  case  upon  buildings  where  the  condi- 
tions varied  in  each  individual  case,  even  for  the  side  of  the 
building  under  test. 
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The  construction  of  the  fences  is  well  shown  in  the  cut. 
The  fences  have  been  fully  described  in  previous  bulletins 
from  this  Department,  particularly  No.  81.     Two  types  of 

clapboards  are  used  on  one  side  of  the  fence,  namely  soft  pine 
and  cedar.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration, boards  of  two  types  are  used,  one  soft  pine  and  the 
other  Minnesota  Hard  Pitch  Pine.  This  has  furnished  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  comparison  of  the  relative  value 
of  paints  upon  different  types  of  lumber  where  the  paints  are 
all  put  on  under  the  same  general  conditions. 

The  work  on  these  fences  was  undertaken  in  co-operation 
with  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  original  painting  they  furnished  a  repre- 
sentative who  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  work,  also  in 
connection  with  a  representative  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, who  was  present  and  aided  in  the  reduction  of  the  white 
leads  and  their  application. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  draw  general  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  several  paints. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  often  a  paint  which  wears  well 
does  not  necessarily  form  a  good  basis  for  repainting;  that 
the  second  paint,  while  apparently  unsatisfactory  in  its  wear- 
ing qualities,  may  have  its  source  of  trouble  in  the  original 
paint.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  before  drawing  general  con- 
clusions to  have  the  work  repeated  in  the  re-painting  of  the 
several  tests  as  first  made. 

Each  year  additional  experiments  have  been  carried  on, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  is  proposed  to  continue  these  ex- 
periments for  a  series  of  years,  extending  the  number  of  the 
tests  so  as  to  cover  fields  not  yet  touched  upon.  In  this  con- 
nection the  Department  has  purchased  a  complete  experi- 
mental paint  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  its  own  paints  for 
certain  lines  of  experimental  work. 

In  going  over  the  results,  as  presented  in  this  bulletin, 
the  data  presented  is  for  the  conditions  as  found  at  the  time 
of  making  the  inspection  in  the  fall  of  1910.  For  con- 
venience, the  paints  have  been  grouped  in  classes  of  like  com- 
position and  properties,  so  as  to  make  possible  a  better  study 
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for  those  who  may  be  interested  in  going  over  the  data. 
Each  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  data  as  pre- 
sented. 

The  characteristics  of  the  different  types  of  paints  are  in 
some  cases  quite  marked,  as  are  the  conditions  of  checking, 
peeling,  scaling,  etc.  The  data  presented  shows  also  the  general 
harmful  effects  of  the  presence  of  water  in  paints ;  the  effect 
of  applying  paints  where  the  lumber  is  not  thoroughly  dry; 
and  to  some  extent  there  are  experiments  showing  the  rel- 
ative value  of  other  oils  used  in  part  or  whole  for  linseed  oil. 
There  are  certain  experiments  showing  the  value  of  substi- 
tutes for  turpentine.  It  may  be  said  that  the  use  of  a  small 
quantity  of  turpentine  has  generally  proved  beneficial,  while 
the  addition  of  a  large  amount  of  turpentine  has  brought 
about  conditions  unsatisfactory  as  shown  in  the  wearing 
quality  of  the  paint. 

For  the  present  year  particular  attention  is  to  be  given 
to  the  question  of  substitutes  for  linseed  oil  and  substitutes 
for  turpentine.  The  results  of  these  experiments  will  form 
the  basis  of  future  reports  from  this  Department. 

1911  REPORT  OF  TEST  FENCES  AND  HOUSES 

In  compiling  this  report  on  conditions  of  test  fences 
painted  in  1906,  1907,  1908  and  test  houses  painted  in  1907, 
1908,  1909,  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  so  group  the  re- 
sults as  to  bring  together  paints  of  similar  type,  thus  to  fa- 
cilitate the  comparison  of  such  similar  types  under  varying 
conditions,  as  well  as  to  show  the  action  of  differing  types 
imder  identical  conditions  of  exposure. 

The  report  will  follow  the  same  general  lines  as  have  the 
previous  reports  put  out  by  the  Department,  except  that  no 
formulae  will  be  given,  each  test  being  referred  to  simply  by 
number,  the  formulae  corresponding  to  these  numbers  being 
given  in  full  in  Station  Bulletin  81,  Paint  Bulletin  No.  2,  or 
Paint  Bulletin  No.  4. 

The  descriptive  terms  employed  will  be  the  same  as  used 
in  previous  reports;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  clear  interpretation 
of  the  results  necessarily  depends  largely  upon  the  reader's 
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understanding  of  such  terms  as  may  have  been  used,  it  has 
seemed  advisable  to  insert  at  this  point,  definitions  of  the 
terms  as  used,  with  illustrations  showing  how  they  have  been 
applied  to  conditions  existing  on  the  test  fences  and  houses. 

GENERAL  CONDITION 

Summarizes  the  conditions  observed  in  the  test,  the 
general  appearance,  wear,  and  characteristic  disintegration 
of  the  paint  surface.      : 

CONDITION  FOR  RE-PAINTING 

This  important  factor  runs  parallel  in  most  cases  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  paint  surface.  The  requirements 
here  being  almost  entirely  modified  by  the  surface  of  the  paint 
and  the  amount  of  disintegration  it  shows.  However,  other 
features,  such  as  heavy  chalking,  or  a  very  hard,  flinty  sur- 
face, which  will  not  allow  of  a  ready  penetration,  etc.,  must 
be  considered.  Probably  the  most  treacherous  surface  is  the 
one  where  the  old  disintegrated  surface  will  in  time  flake, 
forcing  off  the  new  paint. 

COVERING  PROPERTIES 

This  condition  was  judged  entirely  from  the  concealment 
of  the  surface  of  the  wood,  afforded  by  the  paint  coat.  The 
tints  almost  invariably  offered  good  hiding  qualities,  but  not 
so  the  whites.  Especially  where  the  chalking  was  excessive 
the  concealment  was  very  noticeably  lessened. 

COLOR 

The  white  tests,  alone,  were  observed  for  color.  This 
condition  was  modified  considerably  by  the  hiding  power  of 
the  paint.  Portions  of  lumber  that  show  through  the  paint 
influence  a  yellowish  or  brownish  tinge.  This  was  demon- 
strated clearly  in  tests  102  and  103,  where  two  coats  were  ap- 
plied over  an  ochre  primer.  The  color  of  the  three  coat  test 
was  good,  while  that  of  the  two  coats  over  an  ochre  primer 
was  of  a  pronounced  brawny  nature,  due  to  the  ochre  surface 
showing  through. 
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Fig.  4.     Alligatoring, 
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CHALKING 
This  condition  was  made  as  nearly  comparable  as  pos- 
sible, by  rubbing  equal  sizes  of  black  velvet  cloth  over  equal 
representative  surfaces  on  the  several  tests.  Care  was  taken 
that  all  other  conditions  were  the  same.  These  strips  of  cloth 
were  then  placed  into  several  groups  and  in  this  manner  fair- 
ly accurate  judgment  could  be  made. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  PAINT  SURFACE 

This  condition  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  ob- 
served. Special  care  was  exercised  in  determining  the  char- 
acteristic and  thoroughtly  representative  wear  of  each  test, 
the  extent  of  the  disintegration  of  the  paint  film,  etc.,  while 
in  most  cases  this  could  be  determined  by  the  naked  eye,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  use  magnification,  and  throughout 
the  inspection  a  hand-glass  magnifying  eight  diameters  was 
used.  With  this  glass  it  was  possible  to  note  the  finest  break 
in  the  film,  also  to  determine  its  depth  and  nature. 

There  are  several  distinct  features  noted.  First,  check- 
ing, entirely  a  surface  defect.  It  is  due  to  the  contraction  of 
the  surface  and  exhibits  a  "crazed"  or  broken  appearance,- 
extending  down  to  the  priming  coat  in  places,  but  never 
reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  wood.  This  is  characteristic  of 
Corroded  White  Lead,  and  also,  in  a  measure,  of  Sublimed 
White  Lead. 

ALLIGATORING 

Is  a  very  pronounced  or  excessive  checking.  Here  the 
break  in  the  surface  almost  invariably  extends  to  the  priming. 
The  contraction  in  this  case  is  abnormally  great.  In  checking 
and  alligatoring  the  breaks  in  the  surface  extend  in  every  di- 
rection, with  varying  degrees  of  uniformity. 

CRACKING 

Is  the  condition  observed  in  the  paint  film  where  the 

break  extends  through  to  the  wood.     It  may  be,  and  generally 

.  is,  along  the  grain  of  the  lumber,  or  it  may  be,  as  is  sometimes 

noticed,   in   any  direction.     Cracking  is   the  fore-runner  of 

greater  defects,  for  it  allows  the  moisture  to  get  to  the  wood. 
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capillary  attraction  carries  it  throughout  the  wood  and  soon 
small  pieces  of  the  paint  film  curl  up  at  the  edges  of  the  broken 
surfaces  and  come  off.  This  is  called  Flaking.  A  more  pro- 
notmced  condition  arises  where  large  pieces  of  the  paint  film 
become  loosened,  and  Scaling  is  noted. 

PEELING 

Was  not  found  in  any  of  the  tests.  This  is  an  abnormal 
condition,  due  to  adverse  conditions  of  painting  or  improper 
application,  and  not  the  outcome  of  natural  wear. 

GLOSS 

Used  in  its  real  meaning  could  not  be  applied  to  the  tests. 
Rubbing  will  invariably  reveal  a  fairly  glossy  surface  by  re- 
flected light,  but  as  this  creates  an  abnormal  condition  it  was 
deemed  best  not  to  report  on  this  feature. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TESTS 

The  tests  will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  relation  to 
the  individual  pigments,  corroded  white  lead,  sublimed  white 
lead,  and  zinc  oxide.  Then  will  be  classed  together  the  paints 
that  may  be  mixtures  of  these  individuals  in  different  pro- 
portions, but  without  the  admixture  of  other  constituents. 

This  brings  out  as  a  separate  division  such  paints  as  may 
have  been  compounded  from  one  or  more  of  these  bases,  with 
such  additions  as  calcium  carbonate,  barium  sulphate,  mag- 
nesium silicate,  silica,  etc. 

In  addition  to  such  tests,  a  few  were  run,  in  which  the 
variable  quantity  was  the  vehicle,  some  having  the  turpen- 
tine added  in  amounts  differing  from  usual  practice,  while 
others  had  their  turpentine  replaced  either  partially  or  wholly 
by  benzine. 

The  illustrations  used  will  be  from  tests,  that,  in  our 
opinion,  show  conditions  average  of  all  tests  in  the  particular 
group  to  which  each  particular  one  belongs;  and  it  will  be 
upon  these  representative  tests  alone,  that  a  complete  re- 
port will  be  given  covering  soft  pine  and  cedar,  east  ex- 


Fig,  5.  and  Fig.  6.      Pronounced  checking  together  with  slight  crack- 


Fig,  7  and  Fig.  8.     Cracking  in  advanced  stage. 
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posure ;  hard  and  soft  pine,  west  exposure.  In  reporting  on 
all  other  tests,  data  will  be  given  upon  soft  pine,  east  exposure, 
the  concensus  of  opinion  being  that  the  relative  differences 
in  condition  are  the  same. 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  classifica- 
tion here  used  is  one  entirely  of  convenience,  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  rank  the  different  paints  according  to  an  individual 
idea  of  relative  quality. 

GROUP  I.  A.  This  group  includes  all' of  the  corroded 
white  leads. 

Where  the  test  was  made  under  unusual  conditions  of 
vehicle  or  surface,  reference  is  made  to  the  group  in  which 
such  special  test  is  reported. 


SUBLIMED  WHITE  LEAD 
The  examples  of  sublimed  white  lead  used  as  an  individ- 
ual pigment  are  limited  to  two  oti  the  test  fences  and  two  on 
house  tests. 
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GRODP   11.     MIXTURES  OF  INDIVIDUAL   PIGMENTS 
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Fig.  19.     Corroded    White    Lead 
50,  Zinc  Oxide  50;  4  years  ex- 


Fig.  20.     Corroded    White    Lead 
80,  Zinc  Oxide  20;  4  years'  ex- 


Fig.  21.      Corroded     White     Lead 
30,  Zinc  Oxide  70;  Soft  Pirn     " 


years    exposure. 


?[e.  22.  Corroded  White  Lead 
30.  Zinc  Oxide  70;  Hard  Pine; 
3i  years'  exposure. 


Fig.  23.     Standard   Zinc    Lead 
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GROUP  III. 

INDIVIDUAL  PIGMENT  AND   INERT 

This  class  is  represented  by  zinc  and  inert,  there  being 
no  tests  in  which  either  of  the  other  basic  pigments  is  used 
with  an  inert  without  the  presence  of  one  of  the  other  bases. 
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GROUP  IV.     LEAD,  ZINC  AND  INERT 

Representatives   of   this   class   are   numerous,    the    ex- 
amples selected  showing  conditions  average  for  this  group. 


:7.     Sublimed    White   Lead, 
c  Lead,  Zinc  Oxide.  Calcium 
Carbonate. 


Fig.  28.  Corroded  White  Lead. 
Sublimed  White  Lead.  Zinc 
O.xide,  Calcium  Carbonate. 
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Fig.  29.  Corroded  White  Lead, 
Zinc  Oxide;  Normal  Turpentine 
Content. 
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Fig.  31.     Corroded     White    Lead  Fig.  32.     Corroded    White    Lead 

50,  Zine  Oxide  50;  Vehicle  con-  50,  Zinc  Oxide  50;  Vehicle  con- 

tains 10%  Benaine.  tains  25%  Benzine. 
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GROUP  V.     b. 

Differing  percentages  of  benzine. 

A  fairly  complete  set  of  these  tests  was  started  in  fall  of 
1910;  but  owing  to  bad  weather  only  two  coats  of  paint  could 
be  applied  at  the  time.  These  tests  will  be  completed  and 
additional  ones  made,  reports  being  given  at  later  date. 

The  tests,  influenced  by  benzine,  that  have  progressed  far 
enough  to  be  of  interest,  are  as  follows^ 
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Fig.  33.     Corroded    White    Lead  Fig.  34.     Corroded    White    Lead 

50.  Zinc  Oxide  50;  Vehicle  con-  30.  Zinc  Oxide  50:  Vehicle  con- 

tains 4%   water;   3   years'   ex-  tains  no  water ;  4  years  exposure 
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GROUP  V.     c. 

Water. as  a  constituent  of  paint  vehicle. 

The  demonstration  of  the  acknowledged  deleterious  ef- 
fect of  water  as  a  paint  constituent  is  attended  with  some 
difl&culty,  as  in  our  tests  the  paints  containing  large  amounts 
of  water  are  of  a  formula  generally  accepted  as  not  of  the 
highest  type. 

However,  the  examples  selected  for  illustration  show  in 
a  degree  the  ill  effects  of  water. 
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GROUP  VI. 

There  is  left  a  final  group  made  up  of  tests  in  which  the 
paint  coats  are  of  different  composition. 


Fig.  3ri.  First  Coat,  Corroded 
White  Lead.  Second  and  third 
Corroded  White  Lead  75.  Zi/ic 
0:iide  2i>.     Soft  Pine. 


See  also  illustrations  under  heading  "Effect  of  Tint." 


37.  Two  coats  Corrode<i 
;ad  Tfi,  Zinc  Oxide  2r>.  over 
ime  coat  of  Yellow  Ochre, 
in  ted  yellow. 


Fig.  38.     Same  a    Fg   3      V.h   • 


Fig.  39. 
\Vhite 


oats  Corroded 
r  Orange  Shel- 
r  White;  Hard 
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Without  making  any  attempt  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
well  known  fact,  we  insert  a  few  illustrations  showing  the 
wonderful  effect  of  tint  in  retarding  the  disintegration  of  a 
paint  film. 

An  examination  of  the  data  published  in  pre\dous  bulle 
tins,  as  well  as  that  under  the  various  groups  in  this  one,  will 
show  that  with  practically  no  exceptions,  tinted  paints  have 
a  much  longer  life  than  white  paints  under  the  same  condi- 
tions of  exposure. 

It  will  be  noted  throughout  this  report,  that  fence  tests 
show  themselves  to  be  examples  of  accelerated  disintegration 
of  different  paint  films.  This  is  true  with  very  few  exceptions. 
The  instances  in  which  conditions  are  not  comparative  being 
due  to  some  influence  exerted  on  house  tests,  which  did  not 
effect  fence  tests.  An  example  of  this  shows  up  in  House 
Test  9,  Formula  13,  where  paint  was  put  on  over  old  paint, 
which,  although  apparently  alright  at  the  time,  has  caused  a 
brittleness  of  whole  film  and  started  a  disintegration  which 
cannot  help  but  be  extensive  within  a  short  time. 

Again,  in  House  Test  12,  White  Lead,  there  appears  to 
have  been  damp  lumber  under  cornice  and  window  sills  at 
time  of  painting,  so  that  now  there  are  some  pronounced  ex- 
amples of  flaking  and  peeling. 


/ 


p,>  Jl  Corroded  White  Lead 
30.  Zinc  O^ide  70;  3  years  ex- 
Dosure  on  Fence. 
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PREFACE 


The  many  requests  that  have  come  to  the  wri*^^  *^^ 
information  on  paints  for  metal  have  prompted  i>t^^  ^" 
lowing  article,  which  discusses  briefly  the  comp^^^^^^^' 
properties,  and  durability  of  vai-ious  pigmentj?  and  nai^^^^^^^ 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paints.  The  writeJ*  ^"^  "^ 
announcement  of  the  inaugiu'ation  of  seacoasl  niebil  P^^^^ 
tests  was  made  before  the  fortieth  conventicm  of  thi^  '''^^" 
ciation.  It  is  fitting,  llierefore,'that  the  knowled.u;c  ^^"^^" 
from  these  tests  and  a[)plied  in  practice  by  the  grind ^^'  ^^"^ 
user  should  be  presented  at  this  time. 

H.  A.  Gkif>^^ 


NOTES  ON  PREPARED  PAINTS 
FOR  METAL  SURFACES 

Bt  Hekbt  a.  Qabdneb 

In  designing  protective  coatings  for  metal  the  modern 
practice  has  been  to  apply  the  results  available  from  re- 
searches into  the  cause  of  corrosion.  These  results  have 
shown  that  materials  of  a  basic  nature  or  substances  which 
contain  soluble  chromates  prevent  the  iiisting  of  iron.  For 
this  reason  pigments  of  a  basic  nature  or  pigments  contain- 
ing the  chromate  radical  have  come  into  wide  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  protective  paints.  That  they  are  the  best 
pigments  for  this  purpose  has  been  proved  not  only  in  prac- 
tice, but  also  in  the  Atlantic  City  tests^"^  which  were  made 
upon  a  series  of  three  hundred  large  steel  panels,  using  necorly 
one  hundred  different  pigment  paints.  Applying  the  results 
of  these  tests  to  the  practical  manufacture  of  protective  coal- 
ings, the  writer  will  discuss  the  use  of  the  various  pigments 
imder  separate  headings,  taking  up  the  composition  of  the 
most  widely  used  colors  for  metal  painting,  namely,  red,  gray, 
black,  and  green.  Most  of  the  paints  outlined  herewith  are 
suitable  for  the .  painting  of  structural  steel,  bridges,  steel 
railroad  cars  and  equipment,  ornamental  ironwork,  poles, 
posts,  and  for  general  work  on  metal  surfaces. 

♦As  a  final  suininiu^  up  of  these  most  authoritative  tests  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  different  pigments  in  protecting  metal,  the  follow- 
ing chart  is  presented.  This  shQws  the  pigment  paints  which  rated 
higliest  at  the  various  annual  inspections. 

This  chart  does  not  show  pigments  which  were  not  included  in  the 
ten  highest  classes.  For  full  description  of  tests  and  further  infor- 
mation see  Proc.  Amer.  Soc.  for  Test.  Mater.,  Vol.  IX,  1909,  pp.  203 
and  204;  Vol.  X,  1910,  pp.  79-86;  Vol.  XI,  1911,  pp.  192-194;  Vol.  XHI, 
1913,  pp.  369-371 ;  Vol.  XIV,  1914,  pp.  259  and  260. 

Pigment  Paints  of  Ten  Highest  Average  Ratings^  1910-1914 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Basic  chromate  of  lead 

8ubl1m^  Mu^  leadt ,.....,  r , 

9.1 
9.6 

•  •  •  • 

9.8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

9.4 
9.5 
9.6 
9.7 
9.5 
9.3 
9,2 
• .  •  • 

10.0 
8.8 

•  •  •  • 

9.8 

8.8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

9.5 
9.7 
9.5 
9.5 
9.0 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

8.5 

9.9 
9.0 

■   •  •  • 

8.6 
8.6 
8.1 

.... 
8.8 
9.2 
8.6 
8.5 
8.1 

a    •    •    • 

•  •    •    « 

•  ■    ■    • 

9.8 
7.2 
6.8 
7.6 
7.9 
.  • . . 

.  •  •  • 
8.0 
8.3 
7.8 
7.8 

•  •    •    a 

•  •     •    • 

6.7 

■  ■  *  • 

7.5 
6.0 

Carbon  black  and  barytes. . . 

Chrome  green 

Willow  charcoal 

5.0 
5.0 
4.5 

Red  lead 

4.0 

Natural  graphite,  containing 

day,  etc. 

Zinc  chromate 

ZliKSftnd*tead  chromate. ..... 

Magn<^t1c  black  ojEide. 

21nc-and-bariam  chromate... 

Sublimed  white  lead 

Brisrht  red  ostide 

4.0 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

•  •   ■  * 

•  •   •  * 

Prufislan  bine  (water  stim.) . 
Prussian  blue  (water  inhib.). 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Red  Lead  Priming  Paints. — ^Red  lead  may  be  purchased 
in  the  market  ground  to  a  heavy  paste  in  linseed  oil,  ready 
to  thin  with  oil  for  use.     Such  red  lead  is  usually  produced 
by  the  thorough  oxidation  or  overburning  of  lead,  the  dry 
pigment  generally  containing  approximately  98%  of  lead 
tetroxide.     This  pigment,  being  practically  free  from  lith- 
arge, does  not  react  to  any  great  extent  upon  the  linseed  oil 
in  which  it  is  ground,  and  therefore  remains  soft  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.     It  is  well  understood,  however, 
that  one  of  the  most  valuable  properties  of  red  lead  is  its 
ability  to  set  up  to  a  hard,  elastic  film  that  shuts  out  moisture 
and  gases  which  are  apt  to  cause  corrosion.     This  cementing 
action  is  due  to  the  presence  of  unburnt  litharge,  a  pigment 
which  rapidly  reacts  upon  linseed  oil  to  form  a  lead  linoleate 
compound.     It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  red  lead 
free  from  Utharge  has  no  cementing  action  and  should  not 
bo  considered  more  protective  than  iron  oxide  or  any  other 
similar  neutral  pigment.     It  is  thoroughly  essential  that  red 
lead  should  be  highly  basic  and  should  contain  a  considerable 
percentage  of  litharge,  if  the  red  lead  is  to  protect  iix)n  from 
corrosion.     Although  such  red  lead  is  often  purchased  in 
the  dry  form  and  mixed  with  linseed  oil  on  the  job  at  the 
time  of  application,  it  is  a  growing  custom  to  use  prepared 
red-lead  paints  made  from  finely  divided  red  lead  ground 
to  a  fluid  condition  in  linseed  oil.     Such  paints  remain  in 
excellent  condition  for  a  long  period  of  time.     They  have 
a  high  protective  value  and  are  well  suited  for  general  pur- 
poses.    They  are  used  extensively  for  priming  steel  vessels. 
The  Navy  Department  has  found  that  inert  pigments,  such 
as  silica  and  asbestine,  give  good  results  when  used  in  ready 
mixed  red-lead  paints,  their  action  being  to  prevent  settling 
of  the  red  lead  upon  storage. 

A  specification  which  may  be  used  by  the  grinder  when 
purchasing  dry  red  lead  for  the  manufacture  of  prepared 
paints  is  given  herewith : 

Specification. 

1.  The  dry  pigment  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  free  from, 
all  adulterants,  and  to  contain  not  less  than  85%  nor  more 
than  90%  PbgO^,  the  remainder  being  practically  pure  lead 
monoxide  (PbO). 


2.  it  shall  contain  not  more  than  0,1%  of  metallic  lead 
^or  more  than  0.1%  of  alkali  figured  as  NejO. 

3.  It  shall  be  of  such  fineness  that'  not  more  than  0.5% 
i^^niains  after  washing  with  water  through  a  No.  21  silk 
t)olting-cloth  sieve. 

Note. — If  desired,  the  gram  weight  of  the  red  lead  may  be 
Specified.  Extremely  light,  fluffy  red  lead  should  run  from 
10  to  13  grams  per  cubic  inch.  Medium  red  lead  will  run 
from  13  to  16  grams  per  cubic  inch.  Heavy  red  lead  will 
run  from  17  to  19  grams  per  cubic  inch. 

Covipodtion  of  Red-Lead  Priming  Paints. — The  cost  of 
red-lead  paints  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  large 
user.  Red  lead  may  be  produced  in  difl'erent  physical 
states.  Ordinarily  the  grade  that  has  been  overburned 
Ls  extremely  heavy,  one  cubic  inch  weighing  from  18 
U)  20  grams.  For  the  production  of  a  paint  from  such 
red  lead,  according  to  the  formula  used  by  one  large  con- 
sumer, .the  following  quantities  would  be  required : 

Red  lead 26  Tbs. 

Linseed  oil 26  gills 

Petroleum  spirits 8     *^ 

Drier 3     '' 

» 

This  would  produce  a[)i)roximately  1  2/5  gals,  of  paint. 

A/l^'lx  gallon  would  contain  about  20  lbs.  of  red  lead,  the 

£t^^^  cost  of  the  red  lead  itself  being  in  the  neighborhood 

/^^  1^1  -60.     A  red  lead  of  a  much  better  protective  value,  con- 

^'^iraing  from  10  to  12%  of  free  litharge  and  produced  in  an 

extremely  fine  physical  state  of  comminution,  so  that  one 

cul^ic    inch  would  not  weigh  over  12  to  15  grams,  would 

produiee  a  paint  of  exactly  the  same  body  on  the  following 

{ormxila: 

Red  lead 20  lbs. 

Raw  linseed  oil 26  gills 

Turpentine 3     " 

Drier 3     '' 

^his  would  produce  approximately  1  1/3  gals,  of  paint, 
^1^  gallon  of  which  would  contain  about  15  lbs.  of  red  lead, 
"^®  actual  cost  of  the  dry  pigment  per  gallon  being  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  $1.20.     Red  lead  of  still  lighter    S^^ 
weight  could  be  used,  so  that  a  still  smaller  quantity  of  pig" 
ment  would  be  required  per  gallon  of  oil.     The  diarabiiiiy 
of  such  paints  should  compare  favorably  with  those  contain- 
ing very  high  percentages  of  red  lead  of  high  gram   vreig'^  * 
Pigments  of  an  extremely  light  nature,  such  as  laropWa^  i 
grind  in  very  large  quantities  of  oil,  yet  their  films  slx^  ^^^^ 
elastic  and  durable  than  many  paints  which  are  co«^P^^®*^ 
of  much  pigment  and  little  oil. 

Red  Paints. — Iron  oxide  has  always  been  one  of  tt>^  ^^ 
widely  used  pigments  for  the  manufacture  of  protect!  '^^^  ^* ' 
ings.     Oxides  that  are  free  from  acid  or  soluble  sut>^*^^  .. 
give  the  best  results.     There  are  many  grades,  from  t-t»^  ^^ ' 
liant  Indian  reds,  containing  98%,  down  to  the    x^^*^ 
mined  brown  shale  oxides,  containing  from  30  to  &^7^  ,^ 
ferric  oxide,  the  balance  being  silica,  clay,  etc.     Y^^^     , 
redg,  consisting  of  about  equal  parts  of  ferric  oxi^J^^ 
calcium  sulphate,  are  also  quite  widely  used.     It    i^   ^. 
tomary  to  add'  to  iron   oxides  from  10  to  20%  o^   ^ 
chromate,  zinc  oxide,  or  red  lead,  in  order  to  make  tfi^^*^  V* 
inhibitive.    'Such  red  paints  are  widely  used  for  ^VV^^^^^icA 
to  tin  roofs,  metal  siding,  and  general  structural  steeL       ^ 
paints  made   from   basic  lead  chromate    (Americaci.  *  ^ 

milion),  the  pigment  which  gave  the  best  results  in  t^t^^     - 
lantic  City  tests,  would  doubtless  be  the  most  economi^^      : 
the  long  run,  but  the  high  cost  will  probably  prevent    ^      . 
use  to  any  great  extent.     The  use  of  a  percentage  of     *^ 
chromate  of  lead  in  iron-oxide  paints  is  to  be  approved* 

Qray  Paints. — Mixtures  of  white  lead  (basic  carbon. ^-^^  ^ 
basic  sulphate)  and  zinc  oxide,  tinted  gray  with  carbon  t>-^      . ' 
are  widely  used  for  this  purpose  and  give  excellent  resv^^ 
every  climate. 

A  valuable  rust-inhibitive  coating  for  general  primi^^^^^^j 
finishing  work  may  be  prepared  from  sublimed  blue       \-     A 
The  use  of  two  parts  of  blue  lead  and  one  part  of  linse^^^^^ 
containing  about  5%  of  turpentine  drier  makes  a  paint  ^^/^ /^^ 
right  consistency.    This  may  be  purchased  in  preparecl  i^^^ 
When  this  paint  is  used  for  top-coat  work  in  marin^  x 
posures   (battleship  gray),  the  addition  of  1%   of  carl^^ 
black  to  the  blue  lead  aids  in  the  maintenance  of  the  coW 
The  rust-inhibitive  value  of  this  pigment  is  due  to  the  higlj 
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percentage  of  lead  oxide  (litharge).  This  pigment,  how- 
ever, is  so  combined  with  the  lead  sulphate  that  it  does  not 
have  any  great  hardening  action  upon  the  linseed  oU  and 
stays  in  an  excellent  condition  in  paste  form  for  a  long  period 
of  time  without  hardening.  When  purchased  ground  to  a 
paste  in  10  parts  of  oil,  there  should  be  added  approximately 
5  gallons  of  linseed  oil  and  one  pint  of  drier  for  use.  A 
specification  for  the  purchase  of  blue  lead  for  use  in  metallic 
paints  is  given  herewith : 

Minimum.  Maximum. 

Lead  sulphate.  . .  i 44%  52% 

"     oxide 33%  40% 

"      sulphide 0.5% 

"      sulphite 3.5% 

Zinc  oxide 3.0% 

Black  Paints. — Black  paints  are  often  preferred  for  the 
Rnishing  coat  on  steelwork,  carbonaceous  paints  being  un- 
suited  for  application  direct  to  the  metal  on  account  of  their 
rust-stimulative  action.  Carbon  pigments,  such  as  gas  car- 
bon black,  oil  black,  artificial  and  natural  graphite  (flake 
and  amorphous)  are  usually  the  base  pigments  used  in  black 
paints.  Silica  and  other  earth  pigments  may  be  combined 
with  the  carbon.  The  slow-drying  nature  of  such  paints  is 
lessened  by  the  addition  of  litharge.  The  use  of  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  as  a  vehicle  is  advisable. 

Magnetic  black  oxide  of  iron  (precipitated)  forms  an  ex- 
cellent black  protective  paint  when  ground  in  linseed  oil. 
The  slightly  basic  character  of  this  pigment  accounts  for  its 
inhibitive  value.  The  natural  variety  of  black  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  is  also  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  should 
be  tested  for  freedom  from  soluble  acid  impurities  before 
use.  Willow  charcoal  is  not  made  in  commercial  quantity ; 
its  use-,  therefore,  will  be  restricted.  Its  inhibitive  value  de- 
l>ends  upon  the  basic  nature  of  the  impurities  present. 

Green  Paints. — Mixtures  of  zinc  chromate  and  Prussian 
blue  in  oil  are  highly  inhibitive  and  have  proved  satisfactory 
in  long. service  tests.  Chrome  yellow  tinted  with  black  oxide 
of  iron  to  an  olive  shade  is  very  permanent  and  protective. 
Chrome  green  made  from  lead  chromate  and  Prussian  blue 
is  generally  used  when  precipitated  upon  a  barytes  base. 
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Manne  Paints. — Steel  vessels  traversing   bodies  of    salt 
water  are  rapidly  acted  upon,  corrosion  and  incrustation  by 
marine  growths  being  shown.     The  bottoms  of  boats  axe 
usually  protected  by  applying  over  the  red-lead  piriming 
paint  a  coat  of  anti-corrosive  paint  containing  iron  aaci  zinc 
pigments  ground  in  a  shellac-alcohol  vehicle.     There  is  sub- 
sequently applied  a  coat  of  anti-fouling  paint,  usually    made 
of  iron  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  and  metallic  zinc  powder,  adrxiixed 
with  a  poisonous  compound  such  as  red  oxide  of  mereiaxy  or 
bichloride  of  mercury.    The  upper  portions  of  vessels  aro  usu- 
ally painted  with  a  linseed-oil  pai^it,  the  standard  slate    <^oIot 
of  the  Navy  Department  consisting  of  a  mixture  of    ^white 
lead  and  zinc  oxide  tinted  gray  and  ground  in  linsee<3  oil. 
This  is,  of  course,  applied  over  a  prime  coating  of  propaxed 
red  lead.    The  boot  topping  or  water-line  paint  is  gen^^^b' 
of  a  bituminous  nature,  the  exposure  at  this  point  beiog^^' 
tremely  severe.    Chinese  wood-oil  varnish  improves  th©  bitu- 
men base. 

Bituviinous  Paints, — Bituminous  coatings  have  a  wid®  ^^ 
for  special  purposes.  They  are  often  made  by  blendii^g  ^ 
fined  coal-tar  pitch,  asphalt,  linseed  oil,  and  oleo-r^s^'^^^^ 
varnishes,  subsequently  thinning  down  with  turpentiii®  or 
light  mineral  thinner.  During  recent  years  a  heavy^-l>^^^^" 
blown  petroleum  residual  pitch  has  come  into  wide  ^^  \'^ 
the  manufacture  of  waterproofing  bituminous  paints.  ^^^j^ 
pitch  usually  has  a  high  melting  point  (150°  C).  ^^  ^"^ 
soluble  in  turpentine,  benzol,  and  some  mineral  distiH^^^^- 
When  in  solution  it  may  be  admixed  with  oils  for  tl^^  P^" 
duction  of  rapid-drying  elastic  paints.  The  pitch  hst^  l^^g^^ 
resistance  to  acids  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  sun  ^^  *"^ 
extent  that  coal  tar  is. 

When  coal  tar  is  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of  pax^^y  ^* 
should  be  refined.  Ammonia  and  water  in  the  tar  jx^®  the 
active  causes  of  saponification  or  non-adherence  to  "  ^wietal. 
The  presence  of  large  quantities  of  free  carbon  or  naj^l^tha- 
lene  in  the  tar  will  cause  disintegration  and  checking-  For 
refining,  the  crude  tar  may  be  heated  to  approximately  115° 
C,  holding  it  at  that  temperature  until  the  water  is  evap- 
orated. From  5  to  10%  of  lime  may  be  stirred  in,  in.  order 
to  neutralize  the  free  acids.  The  tar  may  then  be  thiinned 
with  benzol  or  mineral  spirits.     If  a  rapid-drying  p^int  is 
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desired,  a  quantity  of  resinous  varnish  may  be  added.  The 
addition  of  Chinese  wood  oil  and  asbestine  in  a  coal-tar  i)aint 
made  along  the  above  lines  will  aid  in  producing  a  film  that 
is  not  so  subject  to  alligatoring  when  exposed  to  the  sini. 

Bituminous  paints  of  the  above  composition  ai'e  used  as 
costings  upon  pipe-lines  in  acid  factories,  tanks  containinu 
dilute  acids,  metal  submerged  in  wat^r,  and  for  other  similar 
work.  For  such  purposes  it  is  generally  advisable  to  first 
coat  the  metal  with  a  thoroughly  hard  drying  j)rime  coating 
made  by  adding  2  lbs.  of  litharge  to  a  prepared  red  lead  or 
other  rust-inhibitive  paint.  The  bituminous  paint  may  then 
be  applied.  Steel  mine  timbers  subjected  to  sulphur  water 
and  gas,  reservoir  tanks  containing  water,  submerged  lock 
gates,  tunnel  metal,  etc.,  may  be  efficiently  preserved  from 
corrosion  by  this  method. 

Painting  Galvanized  Iron. — Roofing,  siding,  raihng,  drain 
pipes,  cornice  work,  etc.,  constructed  of  galvanized  iron  re- 
quire painting  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  good  stat<'  of 
preservation.  Paints  are  apt  to  peel  from  galvanized  iron 
on  account  of  the  smooth,  spangled  surface.  This  condition, 
however,  is  obviated  by  first  treating  the  metal  before  paint- 
ing with  a  solution  of  copper  salts.  Such  a  solution  may  be 
prepared  by  dissohang  4  oz.  of  copper  acetate,  copper  chlo- 
ride, or  copper  sulphate  in  one  gallon  of  water.  By  brush- 
ing on  this  solution  the  galvanized  iron  is  roughened,  a  thin 
deposit  of  copper  being  plated  out  over  the  surface.  After 
an  hour  or  so,  the  surface  may  be  lightly  ^rushed  and  then 
painted  with  a  thoroughly  inhibitive  oil  paint.  Firmly  ad- 
hering films  are  thus  produced.* 

Painting  Tinned  Surfaces. — Tin  plate,  such  as  is  used  for 
roofing  and  siding,  will  rapidly  corrode  unless  protected  by 
paint.  The  pin-holes  present  in  the  tin  coating  on  the  steel 
base  metal  act  as  pockets  to  catch  moisture,  \vhich  causes  rust 
spots  and  pit-holes.  Before  applying  paint  to  the  sheets  it 
is  advisable  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  tin  with  a  cotton  rag 
saturated  with  benzine  or  turpentine.     This  will  remove  the 


♦The  writer  has  recently  experimented  with  solutions  of  metallic 
salts  of  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  lead,  mercury,  cobalt,  iron,  and  man- 
ganese to  replace  copper  solutions  for  the  above  purpose.  Arsenic 
and  tin  were  most  satisfactory,  but  not  as  economical  or  desirable 
as  copper. 
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palm  oil  that  is  present  upon  the  surface  and  allow  tlie  paint 
to  firmly  adhere.  Iron-oxide  paints  containing  an  inhibitive 
pigment  are  widely  used  for  preserving  tin.  The  use  of  15 
to  20%  of  zinc  oxide,  red  lead,  or  zinc  chromate  with  a 
neutral  briglit  iron  oxide  produces  an  excellent  paint.  The 
partial  use  of  boiled  linseed  oil  or  kauri  gum  mixing  varnish 
will  add  to  the  gloss  and  water  resistance.  Such  paints  are 
also  suited  for  use  on  metal  shingles  and  pressed-steel  sid- 
ing— plain  black,  galvanized,  or  tinned.  For  dipping  pur- 
poses, turpentine  or  high  boiling  point  mineral  spirits  should 
be  used  for  thinning.  Cheap  driers  containing  a  low  boil- 
ing point  benzine  should  be  avoided. 
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The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

-PAINT  AND  VARNISH  MAKERS 
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Sales  Oppicks  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 
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The  SHenwiNWiumms  Co. 


A  Real  Guide-Book 
To  Home  Up-Keep 


'HE  painting  instructions  set  forth  in  this  book  have 
been  prepared  by  a  practical  painter  who  is  able  to 
Avrite  in  the  language  of  the  home-owner.  Most  books  on 
painting  are  so  full  of  the  terms  of  the  trade  that  nobody 
but  a  painter  can  understand  them.  There  is  not  a  single 
technical  word  or  phrase  used  in  these  instructions.  Any 
one  can  understand  them  and  follow  them. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  makes  a  complete  line  of 
Home  Finishes — a  paint,  stain,  enamel  or  varnish  for 
ever>^  surface  in  and  around  the  home.  Each  comes  all 
ready  to  apply  and  in  such  sizes  of  cans  that  you  need  buy 
only  the  quantity  you  need  for  your  purpose. 

The  more  important  painting  work  around  a  home 
should  be  done  by  an  experienced  painter,  but  the  little 
jobs  can  be  done  by  any  one.  Just  get  the  right  Sherwin- 
Williams  Product  for  the  surface  to  be  refinished  and  fol- 
low the  instructions  here  set  forth. 
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What  do  you  wish  to  Paint? 

To  assist  the  home-owner  in  readily  finding  the 
particular  S-W  Product  required  for  the  surface  to 
be  painted^  varnished y  stained  or  enameled ^  the  dif- 
ferent surfaces  are  listed  firsts  in  alphabetical  order: 


A 

SURFACE  Page 

Andirons 41  -a 

Automobiles 

To  Clean  Brass 16-^ 

To  Dress  Top IS-a 

To  Dress  Leather 16-/ 

To  Refinish 16-g 

B 

Baby  Carriages 

To  Enamel 17-b 

To  Varnish 16-^ 

ToRestain 29-d 

To  Finish  Hood 18-a 

Bams 

Exterior \A-d,  11-j,  11-^,  \A-e 

Baskets 

To  Stain  and  Wax 2(>-b 

To  Enamel 27-b 

To  Restain 29-a 

Bath-Tubs 

Exterior 38-^ 

Interior 39-a 

Beds 

To  Refinish 29-j 

To  Enamel 274 

Benches 1 5-f 

Bird  Cages 39-c 

Blinds 

Wood W-aAX-bA^-e 

Iron \6-c,d 

Boats 

To  Varnish 14.^ 

To  Paint 11-a,   114 

Boilers 

To  Protect 41./^ 

Brass 

To  Clean K,.^ 
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D 
SURFACE  P<iit 

Bookcase 

To  Stain 26-fl 

ToRestain 29^» 

To  Enamel 274 

To  Varnish 27-fl 

Brick 14^ 

Buggies 

To  Refinish 16-^ 

C 

Canoes 

To  Varnish 14-tf 

To  Paint U-a,  11-* 

Canvas  Wall  Coverings 32-c,  34-fl 

Carriages 

Exterior 16-^,  l8-d 

Ceilings 

Porch 14-j.ll-<»,ll-* 

Interior,  Plaster 32-r,  'i^^.cj 

Interior,  Metal 37-c 

Cellars 38^ 

Chairs 

To  Enamel 274 

To  Paint 30-d 

To  Stain 26^ 

To  Varnish 27-fl 

To  Refinish 29-tf 

Chandeliers 39-c 

Chicken-Houses 

Exterior 1  l-j,  by  14-*/,  / 

Interior  Perches l5-tf 

Chimneys 

Concrete 14< 

Clothes  Reels 164 

Clothes  Posts 164 

Concrete 

Exterior 14^ 

Floors 39w/ 


Consult  this  Index 


c 

SURFACX  Page 

Com-Cribs IW 

ConiJces,  Metal 15/ 

Crwpiet  Mallets 14-a 

Copboards 30na 

D 

Dancing  Floor 31-6 

Desks 

ToRcstain 29-a 

To  Revarnish 27-a 

Dog  Kennels  ■ 

Exterior ll-<»»   *.   14-^ 

Doors,  Exterior 

To  Enamel 14-6 

To  Paint *l-a,  b 

ToStain 13-6 

To  Varnish 14-a 

To  Stain  Mahogany 13-^ 

Doors,  Interior 

To  Enamel 27-6 

To  Paint 30-fl 

ToStain 26-fl 

To  Varnish 27-a 

To  Stain  Mahogany 27-c 

E 
Electric  Fans 39-c,  16-r 

F 
Fabrics 

To  Stencil. 37-a 

Farm  Machinery 16-6 

Fence-Posts 14-^f  16-a 

Fences  ,,  , 

Wood 14-</,   16-a 

Iron 16-f,  d 

Fire  Escapes 16-i 

Fishing-Rods 14-a 

Flag  Poles 

Concrete 14-c 

Metal •  16-</ 

Wood 11-a,  6 

Floors,  Interior 

To  Fipish  Concrete 39-</ 

To  Grain 32-a 

ToOil 32-6 

To  Paint 31.c 

To  Stain  (new) 31-a 

ToRcfinish 3W 

ToWax 31-6 

To  Varnish 30-6 


F 
SURFACE  Paf« 

Floors,  Porch 

Wood 13-fl 

Concrete 39-</ 

Flower  Boxes 1 1-a,  b 

Flower  Urns 

Plaster 14-c 

Metal IS-/ 

Foundation 14-c 

Furnaces 41-6 

Furniture 

(See  Woodwork,  Interior) 

G 
Garages 

Metal 15-/ 

Wood 11-a,  6 

Concrete 14-c 

Garhage  Cans 15-/ 

Garden  Seats 

Concrete 14-f 

Wood 15-c 

Gas  Jets 

To  Gild 39-c 

Gates 

(See  Fences) 

Gold 

To  Clean 16-</ 

Golf  Clubs 14-a 

Grain  Houses 

Exterior 14-</ 

Gutters  and  Drain  Spouts 15-/ 

H 

Harness 16-r 

Hat  Racks 

(See  Chairs) 

Half-Timbers 15-c 

Hot  Beds 

Exterior H-a,  6 

Interior 16-a 

I 
Ironwork 16-c,  d 

K 

Keene's  Cement,  Enamel 

Finish  for 38-6 

Page  five 
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Index— Continued 


L 

SURFACE  pagt 

Ladders ' 15^ 

Lattice  Work u^,  ^,  15^ 

Lawn-mower 15.^ 

Lawn-RoUer \(y.}, 

Leather 16-/,  18^ 

M 

Mail  Boxes   n.^^  j,^  i^.f 

Metal  Exterior 15-/,  16-c,  </ 

Muslin 

To  Paint 32-r,  34-fl 

P 

P«rgolas 11-^,^,15-^ 

Picture  Frames 

To  Gild 29-f 

Plaster 32-f,  34-^,  37-*,  38-^.  c,  d 

Plaster  Board 

(See  Plaster) 

Porch  Furniture 15^ 

Pumps 

)^'ood ll-fl,*,  14-^ 

iron 1^^^^  f 

R 

Radiators 41.^ 

Rafters \   is., 

Refrigerators 

(Exterior,  Sec  Woodwork,  Interior) 
Interior 39.^ 

Relief  Work 

Metal 37_^ 

Piaster 'i7-c 

Roofs 

^-'^^v \>-d 

Old 14-. 

1"» 15-/,  16-^ 

S 

Screens i5_^ 

Sb^ds 14.^^^ 

Sheeting,  Tin  and  Metal 15./,  \(^ 

Slielves '30.^ 

Shingles 

To  Stain j  q_  y 

To  Paini J4_^ 

Shutters \\-a,b,  \U 
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S 

SURFACE  Pagt 

Siding 

NcA- lU 

Old.. lU,14v 

Roug!i \S-d 

Sign-Boards lU,  *,  15-/ 

SUos 

Exterior 

Wood IW,  / 

Metal 16^ 

Concrete 14w 

Interior 15-d 

Silverware,  To  Clean. 16^ 

Sinks 39ij 

Sleds 16i 

Sleighs \(yb 

Sprinkling  Cans 15/ 

Steel,  Ceilings  of 37  f 

Step-Ladders 16-A 

Steps 13-d 

Store-Fronts 16-f,  U-o,  h 

Storm-Porches 11-tf.  * 

Stovc-Pipes 39-^ 

Stucco 

Exterior H-f 

Sunmier-Houses ll-a,  by  U-e,  15-' 

Swings 15-^ 

T 
Tables 

(See  Woodwork,  Interior) 

Tennis  Racquets 1^ 

Tin  Sheeting 15/ 

Tools  and  Implements 1^^  ^ 

Trunks lU 

W 

Wagons M 

Walls,  Exterior 

Brick 1^ 

Cement l*^-^ 

Concrete 1^ 

Stucco 1^ 

Weather  Board 11-tf,  b,  14-/ 

Wood,  Siding 

Old '. 1U,H-^ 

New 11-^ 
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SURFACE  Pate 

Wtll8»  Interior 

To  Enamel 38-a 

To  Kalsomine 38-</ 

To  Mottle  and  Blend 34-a 

To  Paint,  Flat 32-a 

To  Stain  (Wood) 26-b 

To  Stencil 37-* 

To  Varnish  (Wood) 27-a 

To  Water  Paiat 38-f 

Water-Pipes 4U 

Water-Tanks i\-b 

Water-Towers lUa.b,  \6d 

Wheelbarrows 16-6 

Wicker  Work 

(See  Baskets) 

Windmffls 1 1-a,  *.  IW 

Woodwork,  Exterior 

To  Paint 

New 11-d 

Old U-b 

To  Stain IS-rf,  ^ 

To  Varnish 

New 14-a 

Old 14-a 

To  Give  Mahogany  Finish 13-c 

Woodwork,*  Interior 

To  Enamel 27-b 

To  Give  Mahogany  Finish 27-r 

To  Grain 29-b 
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A  Word  of  Caution 


'T^HE  instructions  set  forth  in  this 
book  are  based  upon  the  use  of 
Sherwin-Williams  Products  exclusive- 
ly. As  the  paints,  varnishes  and  other 
finishes  of  various  manufacturers  differ 
in  many  ways,  it  is  essential  that 
Sherwin-Williams  Products  be  used, 
and  used  exactly  as  specified,  if  the  most 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  secured. 
There  are  25,000  dealers  selling  Sherwin- 
Williams  goods,  but  if  you  can  not  secure 
them  conveniently,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 
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(a)  Preparing  Surfaces — On  new  exterior  work  to  be  painted, 
apply  S-W  Orange  Shellac  with  a  brush  over  all  knots  and  sappy 
places.  On  old  work,  first  remove  all  loose  paint,  using  a  scraper  or 
steel  brush,  S-W  Taxite  (a  liquid  paint  and  varnish  remover),  or  a 
painter's  torch.  Putty  all  nail-holes  after  the  priming  coat  (see 
page  ll-a), 

(b)  How  to  Apply  Paint — Exterior  paint  should  be  applied  with 
the  brush  not  full  of  paint,  and  should  be  rubbed  on  to  the  surface 
well,  by  using  a  stroke  from  left  to  right  and  back  again,  or  by  using 
the  brush  in  a  rotary  or  circular  movement. 

(c)  Brushes— For  painting  exterior  siding,  use  a  4-inch  bristle 
brush.  For  exterior  trimming  the  same  kind  of  brush  in  3-inch  width 
will  be  most  convenient  to  use.  For  the  window-sash,  a  l>^-inch 
brush  of  the  same  character  is  recommended. 

For  carriage  and  auto  work,  use  a  bear-hair  or  badger-hairbrush 
to  apply  the  varnish. 

Exterior  Estimating 

{d)  By  following  these  directions  the  reader  should  be  enabled  to 
obtain  a  very  close  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  material  necessary  for 
exterior  painting.  This  method,  however,  is  for  general  work,  and  the 
result  will  be  fairly  accurate.  No  set  method  of  estimating  can  be 
correct  in  every  detail,  as  allowances  must  be  made  for  a  varying 
number  of  bays,  gables  and  other  projections,  and  for  the  difference 
in  absorption  of  the  various  building  materials. 

Frame,  brick  and  concrete  buildings  are  all  figured  alike,  with 
the  exception, of  course,  that  a  different  paint  is  applied  on  concrete  or 
brick  structures  than  on  those  of  wood  construction.  On  frame  build- 
ings, SWP,  Creosote  Paint  or  Mine,  Mill  and  Factory  Colors  are 
most  generally  used.  On  concrete,  cement,  brick  and  composition 
building  material  of  like  nature.  Concrete  Finish  should  be  used. 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  gallons  for  body  of  building,  measure 
the  distance  around  the  building  and  multiply  by  the  average  height. 
This  will  give  the  number  of  square  feet  to  be  painted.  Divide  this 
by  360  (number  of  square  feet  to  the  gallon  SWP  covers  in  two  coats) 
and  the  result  will  approximate  the  number  of  gallons  of  SWP 
needed  for  the  job.  Then  one-sixth  of  this  quantity  will  represent 
the  amount  needed  for  cornices,  trimming,  etc.  The  same  amount 
should  be  allowed  for  the  sash. 

An  average  of  40  square  feet  has  been  established  for  one  pair  of 
blinds.  If  the  number  of  blinds  is  multiplied  by  40  and  the  result 
divided  by  360,  this  will  give  the  number  of  gallons  needed  for  all 
blinds. 
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If  the  porch  ceiling  is  to  be  painted  with  SWP,  multiply  its 
length  by  its  width,  which  will  give  its  area.  Divide  this  by  360  for 
the  number  of  gallons  needed  for  that  surface.  If  to  be  finished 
natural,  estimate  the  number  of  gallons  of  Rexpar  Varnish  needed  for 
two  coats,  divide  area  by  150  (covering  capacity  of  Rexpar,  two  coats). 

Exterior  doors  of  average  size  which  are  to  be  painted  require 
about  one  pint  of  SWP.  Doors  of  oak  or  other  open-grained  wood  to 
be  stained  and  varnished  will  require  about  one-half  pint  of  stain,  one 
pound  of  Paste  Filler  and  one  pint  of  Rexpar  each.  Pine  or  close- 
grained  doors  to  be  stained  and  varnished,  require  about  one-half 
pint  of  stain  and  one  pint  of  Rexpar  each. 

Shingled  roofs  to  be  stained  with  S-W  Preservative  Shingle 
Stain,  are  usually  treated  with  two  coats — one  dip  coat  and  one  brush 
coat.  To  determine  the  quantity,  multiply  the  length  of  the  house 
by  its  width  and  add  one-third  that  amount  which  will  give  the 
approximate  area  of  the  roof.  Divide  this  by  55  (covering  capacity 
in  square  feet  of  Preservative  Shingle  Stain,  two  coats  to  the  gallon) 
and  the  result  will  give  the  number  of  gallons  necessary. 

Exterior  Surfaces  and  How  to  Treat  Them 

(a)  NEW  LUMBER — SWP,  a  prepared  paint  made  in  a  wide  range 
of  colors  should  be  usee  to  paint  exterior  woodwork,  such  as  siding, 
trimming,  sash,  etc.,  using  three  coats.  The  paint  should  be  thinned 
for  use  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  pure  spirits  turpentine,  as  follows: 
For  white  pine,  poplar,  spruce,  fir,  gum  (selected),  redwood,  California 
cedar  a.nd  white  cedar,  use  as  first  coat  SWP  in  color  selected,  thinned 
with  one  g-allon  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  a  pint  of  pure  spirits  turpen- 
tine to  each  gallon  of  paint;  for  second  coat  use  SWP  thinned  with  one 
pint  pure  spirits  turpentine  to  each  gallon  of  paint;  for  third  or  last 
coaty  apply  the  paint  just  as  it  comes  from  the  can  (except  very 
dark  colors,  in  which  case  less  oil  and  more  turpentine  should  be  used 
in  the  priming  coat).  For  hemlock,  cypress,  Washington  cedar, 
red  cedar,  hard  pine  (Georgia,  Norway  and  Southern),  use  as  first 
coat,  SWP  in  color  selected,  thinned  with  one-half  gallon  linseed  oil 
and  one  gallon  pure  spirits  turpentine  to  each  gallon  of  paint;  as 
second  coat,  use  one-quarter  gallon  pure  spirits  turpentine  to  each 
gallon  of  paint;  for  third  coat,  apply  paint  as  it  comes  from  the  can. 

(b)  OLD  LUMBER-^In  painting  old  exterior  woodwork,  see  that  all 
loose  paint  is  removed  and  that  the  surface  is  free  from  grease,  soot, 
etc.  Apply  two  coats  of  SWP,  brushing  out  each  coat  well  and  allowing 
24  to  36  hours  between  coats  for  thorough  drying.  If  any  thinning  is 
required,  use  only  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  On  old  wood 
about  one-quarter  gallon  pure  spirits   turpentine  and  one-quarter 
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gallon  pure  raw  linseed  oil  must  be  used  to  each  gallon  of  paint  in 
reducing  the  first  coat  to  a  thin  consistency,  to  insure  proper  penetra- 
tion of  the  surface  and  thorough  drying  of  the  new  coat  of  paint. 

(a)  Porcll  Floors — ^To  Paint — For  new  porch  floors,  use  three  coats 
oi  S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint.  The  first  coat  should  be  thinned  for 
use  with  about  one  quart  of  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  one  quart  of  pure 
spirits  turpentine  to  each  gallon  of  paint.  Apply  second  and  third 
coats  as  paint  comes  from  can.  For  old  floors  previously  painted, 
two  coats  of  this  paint  will  be  sufiicient.  To  treat  canvas  used  on 
floors  of  sleeping  porches,  thin  the  first  coat  with  one-half  gallon  of 
pure  raw  linseed  oil  to  every  gallon  of  paint  and  omit  the  turpentine. 
The  second  and  third  coats  should  be  applied  as  the  paint  comes  from 
the  can. 

(i)  Doors — ^Exterior— To  Stain  and  Varnish — Apply  a  coat  of 
S-W  Golden  Oak  Stain  or  S-W  Oil  Stain  (allow  the  oil  stain  to  remain 
on  the  wood  about  ten  to  twenty  minutes  or  until  it  penetrates  the 
-wood  and  wipe  off  surplus  stain  with  a  soft  cloth).  After  allowing 
about  24  hours  for  thorough  drying,  the  wood,  if  open-grained  as  is 
oak,  chestnut,  ash  and  similar  varieties,  should  be  treated  with 
S-W  Paste  Filler  in  shade  selected.  The  Filler  should  be  thinned 
to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  and  applied  with  a  coarse  brush, 
wiping  oflF  the  surplus  Filler  across  the  grain  with  burlap  or  excelsior, 
allowing  only  so  much  of  the  Filler  to  remain  as  has  entered  the 
pores  of  the  wood  and  is  intended  to  remain  there.  When  allowed 
to  set  about  24  hours,  the  surface  should  be  lightly  rubbed  with 
OO  sandpaper.  Finish  this  surface  with  two  coats  of  S-W  Rexpar 
Varnish,  allowing  about  36  hours  between  coats  for  thorough  dry- 
ing and  sandpapering  the  first  varnish  coat  to  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface  with  00  sandpaper.  If  a  dull  surface  is  desired,  rub  the 
last  coat  with  pumice-stone  and  oil  after  the  varnish  has  thor- 
oughly hardened.  Doors  of  close-grained  zvood,  such  as  pine,  cypress, 
etc.,  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  the  Paste  Filler  should 
not  be  used. 

(r)  Doors — Exterior — ^To  Mahoganize  Doors  of  Birch,  Maple 
or  Mahogany — First  apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Permanent  Mahogany 
Stain  No.  700  (made  in  Light  Mahogany,  Dark  Mahogany  and 
Brown  or  Antique  Mahogany).  After  this  is  allowed  to  dry  over- 
night the  wood  should  be  sandpapered  lightly  and  treated  with  S-W 
Mahogany  Paste  Filler.  (Follow  instructions  on  page  26-a).  After 
sandpapering  to  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  with  00  sandpaper  when 
the  Filler  has  been  allowed  to  dry  about  24  hours,  apply  two  or  more 
coats  of  S-W  Rezpar  Varnish  or  S-W  Kopal  Varnish  reducing  the  first 
coat  with  about  one  pint  of  turpentine  to  a  gallon  of  varnish.    From 
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36  to  48  hours  of  thorough  drying  must  be  given  between  coats, 
sandpapering  the  first  coat  of  varnish  to  a  smooth  surface.  For  a  dull 
finish  the  final  coat  can  be  lightly  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  and  oil, 
or  pumice-stone  and  water  after  the  varnish  has  been  allowed  to 
become  thoroughly  hardened  (after  48  hours). 

(a)    Doors,  Porch  Ceilings,  Boats,  Canoes,  Golf  Clubs^  etc.— 
To  Van|ish — S-W  Rexpar  Varnish  or  S-W  Kopal  Varnish  should  be 
used  for  varnishing  these  surfaces.    For  new  work,  apply  three  coats, 
thinning  the  first  coat  with  pure  spirits  turpentine  in  the  proportion 
of  one  pint  of  turpentine  to  one  gallon  of  varnish.    Allow  24  hou*-' 
between  coats  and  sandpaper  first  and  second  coats  with  00  san 
paper.     On  previously  varnished  surfaces  apply  two  or  three  coc 
of  Rexpar  as  directed  for  new  work,  cleaning  the  surface  thorough 
to  remove  spots,  stains,  etc.,  which  would  show  up  under  the  trar 
parent  varnish. 

{b)  Doors — ^To  Enamel — Apply  two  or  more  coats  of  S-W  Mast 
Painters  Under-coating,  S-W  ODP  or  S-W  Flat-Tone  White 
produce  a  surface  and  foundation  for  the  enamel  coat.  Allow  . 
hours  for  drying  of  each  coat  and  sandpaper  with  CO  finishing  papt 
avoiding  all  brush-marks.  After  a  perfect  under-coating  is  secure 
apply  two  coats  of  S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel,  allowing  48  hours  betwet 
coats  for  drying. 

(r)    To  Finish  Cement,  Concrete,  Stucco  and  Brick— S-^ 

Concrete  Finish  is  suitable  for  surfaces  of  this  kind.  The  parts  to  I 
treated  with  it  should  be  dry  and  free  from  dust  and  grease.  S-^ 
Concrete  Wall  Finish  should  be  applied  as  it  comes  from  the  cai 
For  best  results  on  concrete  of  ordinary  texture,  two  coats  ai 
sufficient.  For  very  smooth,  hard  surfaces,  the  first  coat  may  t 
thinned  with  pure  spirits  turpentine,  using  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  ( 
turpentine  to  each  gallon  of  paint. 

{d)    Bams,  Com-Cribs,  Fences  and  Sheds — ^To  Paint— S-^. 

Commonwealth  Barn  Paint  (made  in  red  and  gray)  is  excellent  for 
the  exterior  of  such  buildings.  Stir  the  paint  thoroughly  from  the 
bottom  of  the  can  and  apply  first  coat  thinned  with  one-half  gallon 
pure  raw  linseed  oil  to  each  gallon  of  paint,  using  a  good  bristle  brush. 
Second  coat  to  consist  of  the  paint  reduced  with  about  one-quarter 
p:allon  oil  to  a  gallon  of  paint.  Keep  well  covered  when  not  in  use. 
In  painting  an  old  surface,  see  that  all  loose  paint  is  removed. 

ie)    Roofs,   Fences,    Rough   Lumber,    etc. — To  Paint — S-W 

Creosote  Paint,  a  prepared  material  made  up  in  a  full  line  of  good 
colors,  is  suitable  for  surfaces  of  this  type.  To  apply,  stir  thoroughly 
from  the  bottom  of  the  can  and  brush  out  well  instead  of  applying  in  a 
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thick,  heavy  coat.  If  necessary  to  thin,  use  about  a  pint  or  a  quart  of 
pure  raw  linseed  oil  to  each  gallon  of  paint.  On  old  surfaces,  see  that 
all  loose  paint  is  removed. 

(a)  Perches  and  Inside  of  Chicken-Houses — ^To  Protect— Use 

S-W  Lime-Sulfur  Solution  or  S-W  Carbolic-ol.  Apply  with  long- 
handled  window  or  wall-paper  brush,  or  apply  by  spraying. 

(*)  Screen    Frames   and   Wire— To   Paint— Use    S-W    Screen 

Enamel  (made  in  black  and  green).    Brush  the  surface  well  to  remove 

*  — .Kr  a  coat  of  the  Screen  Enamel,  brushing  it  out  well  instead 

heavy  coat.     Paint  the  frame  with  the  same 

'  Black. 

wn  Furniture— To  Paint— S-W  Porch  and 
mel  is  suitable  for  finishing  all  styles  of  porch 
)enches,  seats,  with  a  high  gloss,  etc.  Wash  the 
thoroughly  and  see  that  it  is  dry  and  free  from 
»rch  and  Lawn  Furniture  Enamel  thoroughly 
spread  the  paint  on  evenly,  and  not  heavily, 
sh.  If  the  material  seems  too  heavy  for  certain 
ned  slightly  with  pure  spirits  turpentine,  using 
Ion  of  paint. 

Jh  Sidhig,  etc.— To  Stain— Use  S-W  Prc- 

in  as  it  comes  from  the  package  after  it  has  been 
ith  a  broad,  flat  stick  or  wooden  paddle.  (Also 
using  the  stain).  Apply  two  brush  coats  on  lum- 
but  shingles  which  have  not  been  laid  should  be 
re  being  laid  and  a  brush  coat  immediately  after 
t  soak  the  shingles  in  the  stain.    Dip  them  in  and 

(e)     Rai «.-«..  -Timbers,  etc. — This  treatment  is  frequently 

undertaken  in  fini.  ing  the  exterior  lumber  on  dwellings,  the  walls 
of  which  have  been  constructed  of  concrete  or  stucco.  First 
apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  in  color  selected, 
and  follow  with  two  coats  of  S-W  Pure  Boiled  Linseed  Oil  which  should 
be  thinned  with  pure  spirits  turpentine,  using  about  one  pint  of 
turpentine  to  each  gallon  of  oil. 

if)  Tin  and  Metal  Sheeting,  Cornices,  etc.— To  Paint— S-W 

Galvanized  Iron  Primer  (made  in  gray)  should  be  used  as  the  first 
coat  for  galvanized  iron,  sheet  metal  surfaces,  etc.  It  is  ready  for 
application  and  should  be  brushed  out  thoroughly,  and  followed 
within  48  hours  with  a  coat  of  SWP  in  desired  color.  For  the 
>rarbage-can,  sprinkling-can,  etc.,  apply  a  coat  of  Galvanized  Iron 
Primer  outside  and  inside. 
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(a)  Inside  of  Silos,  Hotbeds,  etc. — ^To  Paint — For  the  painting  of 
such  surfaces  and  for  lumber  below  the  ground  line,  such  as  the  ends 
of  fence-posts,  etc.,  apply  S-W  Carbolic-ol  with  a  brush,  and  allow  it 
to  soak  in  thoroughly.    This  material  acts  as  a  preservative. 

Cb)  Farm  Machinery,  Wagons,  Tools,  Implements,  etc—To 
Paint — Use  S-W  Wagon  and  Implement  Paint.  See  that  the  surface 
to  be  painted  is  clean,  free  from  grease  or  oil  and  perfectly  dry.  Stir 
from  the  bottom  of  the  can  and  touch  Up  the  bare  and  worn  spots 
with  a  thin  coat.  Let  stand  until  perfectly  dry  (about  24  hours)  and 
apply  a  smooth,  even  coat  over  the  entire  surface,  using  a  bristle 
brush.    Keep  well  covered  when  not  in  use. 

(c)  Iron  Fences,  Blinds,  Store  Fronts,  etc.^To  Paint— S-W 

Verdelite,  a  satisfactory  green,  made  in  four  shades,  is  suitable  for 
surfaces  of  this  character.  Thin  to  paint  consistency  with  S-W  Pure 
Boiled  Linseed  Oil.  Apply  same  after  thoroughly  stirring  and  brush 
out  well  instead  of  using  in  a  thick,  heavy  coat.  All  loose  paint 
on  previously  finished  surfaces  should  first  be  removed. 

id)  Fire  Escapes,  Iron  Blinds  and  Other  Exterior  Metal 
Surfaces— To  Paint — S-W  Metalastic  (made  in  black,  brown, 
green  and  gray),  is  an  economical,  durable  paint  for  preserving  and 
protecting  metal  surfaces.  Before  it  is  applied,  all  foreign  susbtances, 
such  as  rust,  scale,  mineral  and  animal  oil  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  off.  On  small  surfaces,  this  can  be  accomplished  with  a  wire 
brush.  Where  rust  scale  is  deep  seated,  it  is  best  to  also  use  a  gasoline 
torch.  The  Metalastic  is  ready  for  use,  and  requires  only  thorough 
stirring.  Brush  out  thoroughly  and  evenly,  filling  in  well  around 
rivets  and  like  places.  Two  coats  should  always  be  given — three  are 
better.  S-W  Roof  and  Bridge  Paint  is  another  material  which  can 
be  used  to  refinish  rough  lumber,  metal,  tin,  etc.  Instructions  for  its 
application  arc  the  same  as  above. 

(e)  Silver,  Gold,  Brass,  etc.— To  Clean— Use  S-W  Bras-Brite. 
Shake  well  in  the  can  before  using,  and  apply  to  the  parts  to  be  treated 
with  a  soft  cloth,  covering  thoroughly.  Allow  to  remain  on  the  surface 
a  few  minutes  and  then  polish  with  a  clean  woolen  cloth.  This  finish 
is  not  intended  for  dull  finished  brass,  but  for  that  which  has  been 
finished  with  a  high  polish.  Bras-Brite  is  put  up  in  handy  screw-top 
cans,  in  sizes  ranging  from  half  pints  to  gallons.  This  treatment  is 
excellent  for  table  silver,  watches,  etc. 

(/)  Auto  Seats,  Buggy  Seats,  Backs,  Chairs,  etc.— To  Dress 

Leather — Apply  S-W  Auto  Leather  Dressing  with  a  soft  brush  and 
allow  to  dry  thoroughly  before  subjecting  to  any  use. 

(g)   Automobiles,  Carriages,  Buggies,  Baby  Carriages,  etc.-;- 

To  Refinish — It  is  essential  before  undertaking  refinishing  of  this 
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kind  to  see  that  the  temperature  under  which  the  work  is  conducted 
is  about  60,  65  or  70  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Thoroughly  wash  the 
surface  to  be  treated,  so  that  any  grease  which  may  be  on  it  will  be 
removed,  and  when  it  is  completely  dry,  sandpaper  the  old  varnish 
coat  with  medium  or  fine  sandpaper  and  then  dust  off  thoroughly. 
Flow  on  (that  is,  apply  with  the  brush  full)  a  coat  of  S-W  Buggy 
and  Auto  Paint.  It  should  be  stirred  thoroughly  before  using.  After 
about  48  hours  has  been  allowed  to  elapse,  sandpaper  this  sur- 
face lightly  and  apply  a  final  coat  of  S-W  Buggy  and  Auto  Varnish 
Clear  or  a  coat  of  S-W  Carriage  Varnish.  If  a  dull  polish  is  desired, 
rub  this  varnish  coat  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry  about  48  hours, 
using  pumice-stone  and  oil  for  the  purpose.     • 

In  order  that  automobile-owners  may  maintain  the  good  appear- 
ance of  their  cars  by  refinishing  them  themselves,  we  have  brought 
out  our  Special  Automobile  Refinishing  Outfit.  It  contains  every- 
thing necessary  for  refinishing  a  moderate-sized  car,  and  if  the  contents 
are  used  as  directed,  an  automobile  can  be  made  to  look  like  new  with 
little  trouble. 

(a)  Carriage  Curtains,  Tops,  etc. — ^To  Dress — Use  S-W  Enamel 
Leather  Dressing.  Have  the  surface  to  be  painted  free  from  dust 
and  thoroughly  dry  and  apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Enamel  Leather  Dressing, 
brushing  out  thoroughly.  A  second  coat  may  be  applied  within  a 
day's  time,  if  desired. 

(b)  To  Wash  Automobiles,  etc. — First  remove  all  mud  by  washing 
carefully.  Play  a  stream  of  water  on  the  surface  to  be  cleaned,  using 
a  hose  without  a  nozzle,  and  held  so  close  that  the  stream  falls  on  the 
surface  at  an  angle.  Then  wash  ofi"  grease,  dust,  etc.,  as  directed  on 
page  20-^  for  washing  furniture. 

(c)  To  Polish  Automobiles,  etc. — Cleaned  as  directed  in  the  pre- 
ceding, apply  S-W  High  Polish  Fluid  Wax  with  a  chamois  or  soft 
cloth,  rubbing  when  the  wax  has  been  allowed  about  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  to  drv. 

(d)  To  Dust  and  Polish  Automobiles,  etc. — ^When  the  surface  is 
not  muddy  use  S-W  Polish-ol.  Apply  with  soft  rag  dampened  with 
Polish-ol,  rubbing  it  rapidly  over  the  surface.  This  treatment  removes 
the  bluish  cast  caused  bv  dampness,  etc. 

(e)  To  Recoat  Tennis  Racquets— Use  S-W  Pure  Shellac.  Brush  on 
one  or  two  coats,  allowing  about  a  day  between  applications.  This 
treatment  will  serve  to  preserve  the  strings  or  gut  and  renew  the  finish 
of  framework  as  well. 
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The  Protection  of  Trees,  Shrubbery ,  etc.,  ^ahist 
Insects  and  Diseases — The  proper  care  of  decorative  shrubbery, 
ornamental  shade-trees,  flowers,  etc.,  is  of  vital  importance  in  assuring 
pleasant  home  surroundings.  Every  tree  or  plant  is  subject  to  attack 
by  insects  and  disease.  Spraying  is  recognized  as  the  only  adequate 
preventative  and  cure  for  these  pests.  Wonderful  results  can  be 
secured  with  a  very  small  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  following 
brief  information  should  be  of  interest  to  home-owners  everywhere: 

In  the  Spring,  before  the  buds  burst  and  while  the  trees  and 
shrubbery,  etc.,  are  still  in  the  dormant  state,  a  thorough  spraying 
should  be  given  with  a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  Sherwin- 
Williams  Lime-Sulfur  Solution  as  it  comes  from  the  package,  to  eight 
parts  of  water.  All  branches,  twigs  and  limbs  should  be  thoroughly 
covered  with  this  solution  which  tends  to  eradicate  the  scale  insects 
which  are  prevalent  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Later  in  the  Spring,  after  the  leaves  have  come  out,  another  spray- 
ing should  be  given  all  shrubbery,  using  a  mixture  made  of  one  gallon 
of  Sherwin-Williams  Lime-Sulfur  Solution  and  one  pound  of  Sherwin- 
Williams  Dry  Powdered  Arsenate  of  Lead  in  SO  gallons  of  water, 
spraying  so  as  to  cover  all  foliage.  This  application  will  prevent  the 
inroads  of  leaf-eating  and  chewing  insects,  as  well  as  all  fungus 
diseases. 

A  month  or  six  weeks  later,  an  additional  spraying  should  be 
made,  using  exactly  the  same  mixture  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  The  cost  of  this  treatment  is  very  small,  and  insures 
hardy,  luxuriant  foliage,  free  from  blemish  and  insect  infestation. 

Where  the  insect  known  as  the  Rose  Louse  is  prevalent,  it  is  well 
to  make  an  additional  spraying  when  the  louse  appears,  composed  of 
Tobacco  Extract  dissolved  in  water.  Satisfactory  Tobacco  Extracts 
can  be  purchased  at  any  seed  store,  and  full  directions  are  usually 
given  on  the  package. 

S-W  Pruning  Compound  should  be  used  to  protect  trees  and 
shrubbery  from  which  old  branches  have  been  removed.  It  should 
be  applied  at  once  over  the  wound,  which  should  be  cut  clean  and  not 
jagged.  Use  either  a  coarse,  stiff  brush  or  a  putty-knife  for  the 
application.  It  seals  the  surface,  prevents  ''bleeding"  of  the  sap.  It 
does  not  wash  off  with  the  weather. 

Further  information  and  complete  data  on  the  subject  of  spraying 
the  home  garden  can  be  procured  upon  application  to  the  Insecticide 
Department  of  The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
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General  Directions— interior 

How  to  Select  Finishes  for  Interior 

Wood  Surfaces 

(a)  Open-Grained  Woods,  such  as  oak,  ash  and  chestnut,  can  be 
filled  with  S-W  Paste  Fillers  (which  can  be  had  in  shades  to  match 
finish  desired)  or  given  the  Mission  effect  by  finishing  without  the 
filler  using  varnish  or  stain  and  varnish.  Where  the  wood  is  to  be 
stained  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  stain  before  the  filler.  The  natural 
finish  may  be  produced  with  one  of  the  Paste  Fillers  and  Varnish. 

(b)  Close-Grained  Woods,  such  as  pine,  cypress,  fir,  redwood, 
spruce  and  hemlock,  do  not  require  the  use  of  Paste  Fillers.  They  can 
be  finished  natural  with  varnish,  with  shellac  and  wax,  or  they  can  be 
stained  and  varnished  or  stained  and  waxed. 

(r)    Whltewood,  Poplar,  Cottonwood  and  Birch  are  excellent 

for  enamel  work.  Pine  can  be  used,  but  requires  a  first  coat  of  S-\V 
Shellac  to  bind  rosin  or  pitchy  sap. 

Helpful  Suggestions 

(d)  To  thin  S-fF  Golden  Oak  Stain,  S-fV  Oil  Stain  and  Varnishes,  use 
turpentine;  to  thin  S-W  Handcraft  Stain,  use  S-W  Handcraft  Stain 
Reducer. 

{e)  To  wash  furniture  and  woodwork,  use  S-W  Flaxoap  with  three 
buckets  of  water  and  two  sponges.  One  bucket  and  sponge  should  be 
used  for  the  soap  and  water  washing,  another  bucket  and  sponge  for 
first  rinsing,  and  the  same  sponge  with  the  third  bucket  of  clear  water 
for  second  sponging. 

(/)  To  remove  paint  and  varnish  from  window-panes  or  other  glass 
surfaces,  use  hot  acid  vinegar,  or  for  a  more  simple  method,  apply 
S-W  Taxite  to  soften  the  paint  when  it  can  be  scraped  or  wiped  off. 

(g)  To  make  a  high  room  look  lower ^  use  a  drop  ceiling;  that  is,  bring 
the  ceiling  color  on  to  the  wall  for  about  16  to  24  inches  according  to 
the  height  of  the  room. 

(A)    To  make  a  narrozv  room  look  wider,  use  a  plate  rail  or  chair  rail. 

Interior  Estimating 

(/)  In  estimating  the  amount  of  materials  required  for  interior 
decoration,  it  is  necessary  to  figure  each  room  separately.  The  three 
dimensions  of  the  room  are  necessary. 

To  determine  the  quantity  of  Flat-Tone  for  three-coat  work  on 
the  ceiling,  multiply  the  length  by  the  width  which  gives  the  square 
feet  of  ceiling  area,  divide  this  by  225  (covering  capacity  per  gallon 
of  Flat-Tone  for  three  coats).  This  will  give  the  approximate  number 
of  gallons  required  for  the  ceiling. 
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,  The  quantity''9f  Flat-Tone  required  for  three-coat  work  on  the 

i  walls   can  be'  esjlj^ated   in   the  following  manner:     Multiply  the 

distance  around  tjle  room  by  the  height.    This  gives  the  number  of 

P  square  feet  of  wall  space.     Subtract  from  this  20  square  feet  for  each 

;  window  and  21  square  feet  for  each  door.     Divide  the  number  of 

f  square  feet  which  remain  by  225  (covering  capacity  in  square  feet 

:  of  Flat-Tone  for  three-coat  work).  This  gives  the  quantity  in  gallons 

':  required  for  the  walls.    The  first  coat  of  Flat-Tone  should  be  mixed 

I  in  equal  parts  with  Flat-Tone  Mixing  Size.    If  the  number  of  gallons 

I  of  Flat-Tone  needed  for  the  ceiling  and  walls  be  added  and  the  result 

I  be  divided  by  6,  it  will  give  the  amount  of  Flat-Tone  Mixing  Size 

i  necessary  for  both  ceiling  and  walls. 

I  For  estimating  materials  required  for  blended  or  stippled  walls, 

write   the   S-W   Decorative   Department   and    information   will  be 
furnished. 

In  a  room  of  average  size  (about  12  by  15),  there  is  usually  the 
following  woodwork: 

2  Doors  (21  square  feet  each)  ....   42  square  feet. 
Baseboard  (6  inches  high) 27  square  feet. 

3  Windows  (20  square  feet  each) . .  60  square  feet. 

Total 129 

The  distance  around  the  room  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the 
baseboard  gives  number  of  square  feet  in  the  baseboard.  Should  the 
surface  be  finished  natural  by  applying  a  coat  of  Shellac  and  then  two 
coats  of  Scar-hot  Varnish  the  procedure  will  be  as  follows  in  estimating: 
Divide  the  square  feet  of  woodwork  by  480  (covering  capacity 
per  gallon  for  one  coat  of  Shellac)  which  will  give  the  number  of 
gallons  of  Shellac  necessary.  Multiply  the  square  feet  of  woodwork 
by  2  (for  two-coat  work)  and  divide  by  300  (covering  capacity  of 
Scar-not  to  the  gallon),  the  result  giving  the  number  of  gallons 
Scar-not  Varnish  needed.  To  determine  the  number  of  gallons  of 
stain  required  for  woodwork,  divide  the  area  of  the  surfaces  to  be 
treated  by  480  (number  of  square  feet  Handcraft  Stain  covers  to  the 
gallon).  If  filler  is  to  be  estimated,  divide  the  area  in  square  feet  by 
30  (which  will  designate  the  number  of  pounds  needed). 

For  a  white  enamel  finish,  divide  the  area  of  woodwork  in  square 
feet  by  250  (covering  capacity  of  one  gallon  of  under-coat  for  three- 
coat  work).  This  will  give  approximate  number  of  gallons  for  under- 
coating.  Divide  the  square  feet  of  woodw-ork  by  250  which  will  give 
the  number  of  gallons  required  for  one  coat  of  white  enamel. 

If  floors  are  to  be  finished  natural,  three  coats  of  Mar-not  will  be 
necessary.  Multiply  the  area  of  the  floor  (length  times  width)  by 
3  and  divide  by  48()  (covering  capacity  Mar-not  one  gallon,  one  coat). 
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To  estimate  for  floors  to  be  stained,  divide  area  of  floor  by  480 
(number  of  square  feet  Handcraft  Stain  and  Handcraft  Stain  Reducer 
cover  per  gallon)  which  will  give  the  number  of  gallons  of  Handcraft 
Stain  Reducer  with  which  about  one-sixth  as  much  Handcraft  Stain 
should  be  used. 

(a)  Waxing — ^The  wax  intended  for  polishing,  usually  comes  in  paste 
or  semi-solid  form.  S-W  High  Polish  Fluid  Wax  is  one  exception.  To 
apply  wax,  rub  a  soft  cloth  well  on  the  wax  and  then  vigorously  rub 
the  cloth  on  the  woodwork  so  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  amount 
of  heat  generated  by  friction  to  partially  melt  the  wax.  When  used 
in  this  way,  a  smooth,  even  coat  of  the  wax  can  be  applied.  Often 
the  cloth  is  wound  around  a  weighted  brush  or  other  article  to  give 
weight  and  increase  the  heat  of  friction.  To  estimate  the  number  of 
pounds  of  Floor  W^ax  required,  divide  the  area  of  the  floor  by  250 
(covering  capacity  of  Floor  Wax  per  pound.) 

(b)  Drying — If  a  preceding  coat  of  paint,  varnish,  enamel,  stain, 
etc.,  is  not  allowed  to  dry  sufficiently  before  applying  finishing 
.material,  difficulty  may  arise.  Neither  is  it  advisable  to  allow  the 
coats  too  much  time  to  dry,  for  if  bone  hard,  the  surface  will  not  have 
enough  "tooth"  or  hold  for  the  new  material. 

(f)  Rubbing  With  Pumice-Stone  and  Oil — In  many  of  the  in- 
structions in  this  booklet,  rubbing  with  pumice-stone  and  oil  over 
varnished  and  enameled  surfaces  is  directed.  The  purpose  is  to  pro- 
duce a  dull-polished  non-gloss  surface.  Use  powdered  pumice  which 
can  be  bought  at  any  drug  or  hardware  store.  A  half  pound  will  be 
plenty  for  the  woodwork  or  floor  in  a  room  of  average  size.  Dip  a 
nail  brush  or  vegetable  brush,  or  a  soft  cloth  in  ordinary  sweet  oil 
or  in  linseed  oil  and  then  in  pumice,  and  then  rub  back  and  forth 
on  the  surface  to  be  treated,  working  on  about  a  square  foot  at  a  time. 
About  12  or  IS  strokes  on  each  part  of  the  surface  will  serve  to  wear 
down  the  gloss  and  give  the  desired  effect.  If  any  pumice  remains  on 
the  surface,  it  can  be  wiped  off  easily. 

(d)  Filling  Cracks  in  Plaster — A  wall  should  present  an  unbroken 
surface  before  it  is  decorated.  If  there  are  cracks  or  nail-holes,  they 
can  be  filled  until  even  with  the  surface.  Use  plaster  of  paris.  Mix 
with  water  to  form  a  thick  paste.  To  keep  the  paste  in  this  consistency, 
add  a  very  little  water  to  it  as  you  go  along,  and  as  the  preparation 
thickens.  Force  this  paste  into  the  cracks  and  holes  with  a  flexible 
knife,  such  as  is  used  for  cake-mixing,  or  with  the  fingers.  If  this 
mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  hard,  it  can  not  be  used 
again,  and  should  be  discarded  and  a  new  batch  should  be  made. 
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(a)  Paint  and  Varnish  Remover — S-W  Taxite  removes  paint  or 
varnish  from  any  surface  and  does  not  interfere  with  the  drying  or 
durability  of  subsequent  coats.  Taxite  does  not  injure  the  skin,  dis- 
color the  most  finely  grained  wood,  nor  soften  glue.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  both  liquid  and  semi-liquid  form,  the  latter  is  for  use  on 
vertical  surfaces. 

Apply  one  coat  witn  a  brush  and  allow  to  stand  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Then  scrape  off  with  a  blunt  knife  or  piece  of  glass. 
Clean  with  benzine,  gasoline  or  wood-alcohol  (being  careful  to  have 
no  flame  near)  and  the  surface  is  ready  for  refinishing.  Do  not  rub 
Taxite  in  with  the  brush.  If  the  first  coat  fails  to  remove  the  paint  or 
varnish,  apply  another  coat  and  allow  to  stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  scraping  and  cleaning. 

♦BRUSHES— HOW  TO  USE 

(A)  To  apply  varnish  so  that  it  will  be  free  from  bubbles,  use  an  oval 
or  flat  chisel  brush,  ranging  in  width  from  1  inch  to  4  inches,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  surface  to  be  varnished. 

For  painting  interior  walls  and  ceilings,  use  a  4j^^-inch  or  Sj^- 
inch  bristle  brush.  Either  is  convenient  to  use;  the  inexperienced 
person  will  probably  prefer  the  smaller.  The  same  kind  of  brush  or  a 
4-inch  fitch  brush  may  be  used  to  apply  tinted  Glazing  Liquid  with 
which  preparation  mottled  and  blended  effects  can  be  secured,  and 
to  apply  stain  for  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture. 

Keep  varnish  brushes  in  turpentine,  other  brushes  may  be  left 
standing  in  water,  provided  they  have  been  cleaned.  If  brushes 
become  stiff  with 'paint,  heat  vinegar  to  the  boiling  point  and  allow 
them  to  stand  in  it,  or,  use  S-W  Taxite,  the  paint  and  varnish  remover. 

Paint  for  interior  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  applied  with  a 
long,  even  stroke  from  side  to  side.  Woodwork  finishes  (stain,  varnish 
and  enamel)  should  be  applied  in  the  direction  in  which  the  wood 
grain  runs. 

Glazing  Liquid  when  tinted  for  mottled  and  blended  effects  can 
be  applied  with  almost  any  stroke,  or  even  by  striking  the  brush 
broadside  against  the  surface.  It  should  not  be  applied  thinly,  for 
as  much  color  as  the  brush  will  hold  without  dripping,  should  be  used. 
It  is  advisable  to  work  quite  rapidly  with  the  Glazing  Liquid,  so  that 
it  will  not  set  before  there  is  time  to  mottle  the  color  with  the  cloth  or 
sponge  advocated  for  the  purpose.  It  is  well  to  have  an  assistant  for 
the  glazing  process,  so  that  while  one  applies  the  paint  the  other  can 
follow  to  do  the  blending. 

•Note — Some  brushes  may  only  be  designated  by  their  trade  name,  and 
your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  the  right  kind. 
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(a)  New  Woodwork  and  Furniture — ^To  Stain  and  Varnish- 
There  are  open  and  close-grained  woods  to  consider  under  this  head- 
ing. To  stain  baseboards,  doors  and  other  open-grained  interior 
woodwork,  use  S-W  Goldfen  Oak  Stain  or  S-W  Handcraft  Stain  in 
color  adapted  to  the  wood  (for  further  detail  on  this  subject,  seepage 
20-a,  i,  c).  Apply  with  a  soft  fitch  brush  (see  page  2S-i),  anc3  after 
allowing  about  24  hours  for  thorough  drying,  spread  on  the  stirface 
a  thin  paste  made  of  S-W  Paste  Filler  in  desired  color  (S-W  Tillers 
are  made  in  Antique  Oak,  Golden  Oak,  Red  Oak,  Mahogany,  Walnut 
and  Transparent  Shades)  thinned  to  a  creamy  consistency"  with 
turpentine.  The  filler  will  harden  as  it  is  allowed  to  dry.  But,  fcefore 
it  becomes  dry  (that  will  be  in  about  20  minutes  after  applicattion), 
wipe  across  the  grain  of  the  wood — the  direction  opposite  to  tlat  in 
which  the  streaks  in  the  wood  run — using  burlap  or  excelsior.  After 
allowing  filler  to  set  for  about  24  hours,  follow  with  a  thin  coat  of 
Shellac,  and  after  allowing  it  to  dry  about  24  hours,  sandpaper  1  ightly 
and  apply  two  coats  of  S-W  Scar-not  Varnish  or  S-W Excello  Varnish. 
Lightly  sandpaper  the  first  coat  after  it  has  been  applied  for  24  Iiours, 
and  rub  the  last  coat  to  a  dull  polish  with  pumice-stone  and  oil  or 
pumice-stone  and  water,  when  it  has  been  on  48  hours. 

Note — When  surfaces  are  to  be  subjected  to  an  unusual  amount  / 

of  moisture,  instead  of  the  Shellac  Coat  it  is  best  to  use  S-W  Scar-not 
Varnish  immediately  over  the  filler,  reducing  the  first  coat  of  varnish 
in  proportion  of  one  pint  of  turpentine  to  one  gallon  of  varnish — the 
succeeding  coats  to  be  applied  as  the  varnish  comes  from  package. 

Close-grained  woody  such  as  pine,  cypress  and  birch,  should  be 
treated  the  same  except  that  the  use  of  the  paste  filler  should  be 
omitted. 

A  dull  polish  or  non-gloss  finish  may  be  produced  on  wood  sur- 
faces not  exposed  to  foot-wear  without  the  labor  of  rubbing  with 
pumice-stone  and  oil,  by  using  S-W  Velvet  Finish  Varnish  No.  1044 
as  a  last  coat. 

(i)  Woodwork,  Furniture,  etc. — ^To  Wax  Finish — ^A  wax  surface 
can  be  produced  over  any  finish  on  woodwork  by  applying  a  final 
coat  of  o-W  Furniture  Wax.  To  produce  a  wax  finish  when  staining 
woodwork  and  for  moderately-priced  work,  apply  one  coat  of  S-W 
Handcraft  Stain  in  the  desired  color  and  allow  to  dry  overnight. 
Then  use  one  coat  of  S-W  Mission-lac  which  after  drying  about  24 
hours  should  be  followed  with  a  coat  of  S-W  Furniture  Wax.  The 
latter  should  be  applied  with  a  soft  cloth,  rubbing  off  all  surplus  wax, 
and  in  this  way  giving  the  surface  a  polish.  Although  this  finish  is 
not  as  durable  and  protective  as  one  employing  a  varnish  such  as 
S-W  Scar-not  Varnish,  it  serves  satisfactorilv  where  moderately- 
priced  work  rather  than  a  lasting  finish  is  required. 
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(a)  Natural  or  Varnish  Finish  for  Woodworlc,  Chairs,  etc. — 

On  woodwork,  such  as  oak  and  chestnut  which  haiS  an  open 
grain,  use  S-W  Paste  Filler  in  desired  color.  After  the  filler  has  been 
allowed  to  set  about  20  minutes  and  before  it  can  become  thoroughly 
hardened,  wipe  off  the  surplus  filler — that  which  has  not  entered  the 
pores  of  the  wood — by  using  a  piece  of  burlap  or  a  handful  of  excelsior 
across  the  grain  of  the  wood.  When  thoroughly  dry  (after  24  hours) 
apply  two  or  three  coats  of  S-W  Scar-not  Varnish  or  S-W  Excello 
Varnish,  allowing  24  hours  for  drying  between  coats  and  sandpapering 
the  first  coat  lightly  with  00  finishing  paper,  rubbing  the  last  coat 
with  pumice-stone  and  oil  or  pumice-stone  and  water  to  a  dull  finish 
(after  48  hours).  Close-grained  wood^  such  as  pine,  cypress  and  birch, 
may  be  similarly  treated  except  that  the  paste  filler  is  not  required, 
and  in  place  of  it  a  coat  of  S-W  Pure  White  Shellac  should  be  used, 
sandpapering  it  when  dry  before  applying  the  varnish  coat. 

(i)  Woodwork  or  Furniture — ^To  Enamel — ^Whitewood,  poplar  or 
birch,  permit  of  producing  the  best  enamel  finishes.  Pine,  cypress, 
etc.,  can  be  used,  but  should  be  first  coated  with  Shellac  which  will 
prevent  pitch  or  sap  in  the  wood  from  discoloring  the  enamel.  To 
produce  the  proper  white  under-coating  for  the  enamel — which  is 
semi-transparent  and  should  be  used  for  the  final  coat  or  coats — 
apply  S-W  Master  Painters  Under-coating  or  S-W  Flat-Tone  White 
in  three  or  more  coats.  After  allowing  24  hours  for  drying,  lightly 
sandpaper  each  coat  with  00  sandpaper.  Do  not  drag  the  sandpaper 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  brush  strokes,  if  there  are  any  of  the 
latter,  but  use  it  across  the  streaks  left  by  the  brush.  Then  apply  one 
or  more  coats  of  enamel,  using  S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel,  S-W  Snow 
White  Enamel  or  S-W  Enameloid  W'hite  (the  latter  should  not  be 
used  where  a  rubbed  finish  is  desired).  For  fine  interior  work,  rub 
the  last  coat  of  enamel  to  a  dull  polish  with  pumice-stone  and  oil  or 
pumice-stone  and  water.  To  secure  a  dull  finish  without  rubbing,  use 
S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel  Dull  for  the  last  coat. 

(c)  Maliogany,  Birch  or  Maple — ^To  Mahoganize — Apply  one 
coat  of  S-W  Permanent  Mahogany  Stain  No.  700  (made  in  Light 
Mahogany,  'Dark  Mahogany  and  Brown  or  Antique  Mahogany). 
Allow  24  hours  to  dry  and  sandpaper  very  lightly  with  00  finishing 
paper.  Then  fill  the  grain  of  the  wood  (maple  and  similar  woods  do 
not  require  the  filler)  with  S-W  Mahogany  Paste  Filler,  wiping  oflF 
across  the  grain  with  burlap  or  excelsior  before  the  Filler  has  become 
hard.  After  24  hours,  apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Pure  White  Shellac,  and 
when  It  has  been  allowed  to  dry  a  day  and  a'  night,  sandpaper  it 
lightly  with  00  finishing  paper.  Then  apply  two  coats  of  S-W  Scar- 
not  Varnish,  the  first  of  which  should  be  sandpapered  after  being 
allowed  to  dry  24  hours  and  the  second  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  and 
oil  to  a  dull  polish  after  standing  48  hours.    After  another  day,  polish 
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with  rottenstone  (a  greasy  substance  to  be  had  at  any  hardware  store). 

(a)  l^CMMlwork  and  Furniture — ^To  Refinish — To  produce  the 
effect  of  a  stained  and  varnished  surface  without  removing  the  old 
finish,  apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Brighten  Up  Ground,  allowing  this  to 
dry  2-i  hours.  Then  use  a  Brighten  Up  Stain  in  color  desired,  applying 
as  it  comes  from  the  can.  As  this  coat  is  being  brushed  on,  and 
before  it  can  dry  (work  at  about  a  square  yard  at  a  time),  drag  an 
old,  clean  whisk-broom  over  the  surface  to  suggest  the  grain  of  the 
wood  by  the  streaks  its  bristles  leave.  This  Brighten  Up  Stain  Finish 
dries  with  a  gloss,  but  a  dull  finish  can  be  obtained  by  following  with  a 
coat  of  S-W  Velvet  Finish  Varnish  No.  1044.  This  Varnish  dries  flat. 

To  revarnish  a  surface  which  is  not  badly  discolored,  remove 
grease,  stains  and  other  substances  which  may  not  be  apparent  but 
exist  on  a  used  surface  —  by  washing  with  soap  and  water.  When  the 
article  is  dry,  apply  one  or  two  coats  of  S-W  Scar-not  Varnish,  allowing 
not  less  than  a  day  between  coats  for  drying.  The  first  of  the  two  coats 
should  be  lightly  rubbed  with  00  sandpaper  just  before  applying  the 
next  coat,  and  the  gloss  of  the  last  coat  maybe  rubbed  to  a  dull  polish 
witli  pumice-stone  and  oil  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry  forty-eight 
hours. 

(*)   Previously  Finished  Wood  Surfaces— To  Grain— Old  wood- 
work,   cupboards,  furniture,  etc.,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  an 
appearance  similar  to  the  stained  and  varnished  finish  on  new  work, 
should  be  treated  as  follows:  Clean  the  surface  thoroughly  by  washing 
and  rinsing  well.    Allow  to  dry — sandpaper  smooth  any  rough  spots 
and   remove  loose  paint.    Then  apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Brighten  Up 
^in    Ground.     Stir  this   material   thoroughly   and   apply   with   a 
^^"•inch,  flat  bristle  brush.     Keep  the  material  stirred  as  applying 
^^>  but  should  it  become  too  thick  for  easy  application,  add  just 
^  ^^gh  turpentine  to  bring  it  back  to  its  former  consistency.  This  coat 
P^int,  which  covers  up  the  old  finish,  should  dry  a  day  or  so  before 
V  ^^eeding  with  the  work.     For  the  second  coat,  use,  S-W  Grain- 
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Preparation.  Brush  the  same  smoothly  over  the  surface, 
^1  ^ring  about  an  arm's  length  of  surface.  Then  immediately  go  over 
£  1^^  surface  with  the  graining  tool,  using  it  as  described  in  the 
in  ^^^'^g''  When  the  entire  surface  has  been  gone  over  with  the  Grain- 
^  S"  Preparation  and  the  graining  tool,  allow  the  same  to  dry  for  a  day 
Tj  Overnight.  Then  follow  with  a  coat  of  S-W  Brighten  Up  Stain. 
^  ^^  Brighten  Up  Stain  Mahogany,  Cherry,  Rosewood  or  Walnut 
"fcT^'y  over  the  simple,  straight  grain,  as  described  below  under  (1). 
^^l*  a  dull  effect  over  the  Brighten  Up  Stain,  apply  a  coat  of  S-W^ 

^Ivet  Finish  Varnish  No.  1044,  as  above  recommended. 
r^      The  graining  tool,  which  is  so  made  that  it  produces  three  (1), 
\  (3)  different  kinds  of  grain,  is  used  much  like  a  brush.    On  one 
^^d  the  rubber  is  so  cut  that  it  gives  the  simple,  straight  grain  (1). 
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This  suggests  such  woods  as  Birch,  Walnut  and  straight-grained 
woods.  To  make  this  grain,  take  the  tool  firmly  in  the  hand  and  place 
its  flat  surface  on  the  wood  and  simply  draw  the  tool  along  the  surface 
of  the  wood,  holding  it  so  that  the  fingers  do  not  touch  the  surface, 
and  keeping  this  same  angle  throughout  the  stroke. 

On  the  rounded  surface  of  the  tool  the  rubber  is  so  cut  that  a 
plain  oak  grain  can  be  produced  (2).  Hold  the  handle  in  a  vertical 
position  and  then  rock  the  tool  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  as  you 
glide  the  tool  along — a  little  practice  will  soon  show  you  how  to 
handle  the  tool  for  best  results.  To  more  clearly  represent  the  actual 
oak  graining,  go  over  the  surface  (immediately  after  the  above  grain- 
ing has  been  undertaken)  with  the  straight  edge  of  the  tool  as  in  (1). 
To  produce  the^ quartered  oak  grain,  use  the  side  of  the  tool  marked 
by  the  irregular  pieces  of  rubber  (3).  Simply  draw  this  end  of  the 
tool  across  the  graining  preparation  with  a  rocking  motion,  and  then 
reverse  the  handle  and  use  the  straight  edge  as  in  (1). 

Note — Always  use  the  graining  tool  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
original  grain. 

To  refinish  as  in  new  worky  first  remove  old  wax  with  turpentine 
and  old  paint  or  varnish  with  S-W  Taxite  as  directed  on  page  2S-fl. 
When  the  original  surface  of  the  wood  has  been  exposed  in  this  way, 
proceed  as  directed  for  new  work  on  pages  26  and  27. 

{a)  Woodwork,  Shelves,  etc. — ^To  Paint — ^An  excellent  material 
with  which  to  refinish  kitchen  furniture,  woodwork,  shelves,  etc.,  is 
S-W  Family  Paint.  It  is  easy  to  apply  and  comes  in  beautiful  colors. 
Make  certain  that  the  surface  is  free  from  grease  and  perfectly  dr}% 
and  apply  the  paint  in  two  coats  as  it  comes  from  the  can  after  being 
thoroughly  stirred.    Allow  about  24  hours  for  drying  between  coats. 

(i)  Floors — To  Varnish — First  apply  S-W  Paste  Filler  (see  page 
26-^,)  in  desired  color,  if  the  floors  are  ofoak  or  another  open-grained 
wood.  When  thoroughly  dry,  that  is,  after  about  24  hours,  sandpaper 
the  surface  till  smooth  with  00  sandpaper.  Then  apply  three  coats  of 
S-W  Mar-not' Varnish,  the  first  coat  to  be  thinned  with  one  pint  of 
pure  spirits  turpentine  to  each  gallon  of  Mar-not.  The  other  coats  of 
varnish  should  be  applied  as  the  material  comes  from  the  can.  See 
that  each  coat  is  given  about  24  hours  to  become  dry  before  applying 
the  next.  For  a  dull  finish,  the  last  coat  should  be  rubbed  with  pumice- 
stone  and  oil  after  it  has  been  allowed  to  dry  at  least  48  hours. 

Floors  of  pine  and  similar  close-grained  wood  do  not  require  paste 
filler.  Aside  from  this,  however,  treatment  of  them  should  be  as 
directed  above  for  the  natural  varnish  finish. 

Note — Where  floors  are  finished  with  S-W  Mar-not  Varnish, 
never  use  liquid  fillers  or  shellac  as  under-coatings. 
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(a)  New  Floors— To  Stain — If  a  color  darker  than  the  natural  is 
desired  on  oak  and  other  open-grained  wood  floors,  apply  a  coat  of 
S-W  Handcraft  Stain  diluted  sufficiently  to  fi:ive  the  right  color  with 
Handcraft  Stain  Reducer,  or  use  S-W  Oil  Stain  thinning  a  gallon  of 
stain  with  a  half  gallon  of  turpentine  (after  allowing  stain  to  take 
effect  about  20  minutes  after  application,  wipe  off  the  surplus  stain 
with  a  soft  cloth).  After  about  24  hours,  follow  the  stain  with  a  coat 
of  S-W  Paste  Filler  in  color  desired,  and  before  it  has  set  hard  (within 
20  minutes  of  application)  wipe  off  across  the  grain  with  burlap  or 
excelsior.  When  this  in  turn  is  dry,  apply  three  coats  of  S-W  Mar-not, 
thinning  the  first  coat  with  one  pint  of  pure  spirits  turpentine  to  each 
gallon  of  Mar-not  Varnish  and  using  the  second  and  third  coats  as 
Mar-not  comes  from  the.  can.  Allow  24  hours  for  thorough  drying 
between  coats  and  rub  each  coat  except  the  last  with  00  sandpaper. 
For  a  dull  finish  the  last  coat  should  be  rubbed  with  pumice-stone 
and  oil. 

Pine  floors  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  omitting  the  use 
of  the  paste  filler. 

(b)  Floors — ^ToWax — To  produce  a  wax  finish  on  new  floors  and 
retain  the  natural  color  of  the  wood,  apply  a  first  coat  of  S-W  Natural 
Paste  Filler  if  the  wood  is  open  grained  like  oak,  chestnut  and  ash. 
When  the  filler  has  been  allowed  24  hours  for  drying  after  that  part 
of  it  which  did  not  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood  was  wiped  off  across  the 

train  with  burlap,  apply  one  or  two  thin  coats  of  S-W  Pure  White 
hellac,  allowing  48  hours  for  each  coat  to  dry.  Then  apply  one  of  the 
following:  S-W  Floor  Wax,  S-W  High  Polish  Fluid  Wax,  S-W  Floor- 
wipe  or  S-W  Polish-ol  with  a  soft  cloth,  or  S-W  Dancing  Floor  Wax 
sprinkled  on,  bringing  the  surface  to  a  wax  polish.  Pine  floors  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  omitting  the  use  of  the  Paste  Filler. 

Floors  which  are  to  be  stained  before  being  given  the  wax  finish 
should  receive  a  coat  of  Handcraft  Stain  diluted  sufficiently  to  give 
the  right  color  with  Handcraft  Stain  Reducer  and  this  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  overnight.  Then  proceed  as  directed  above  for  the 
application  of  Paste  Filler,  Shellac  and  Wax. 

(c)  Floors — ^To  Paint — It  is  on  old  floors  which  have  been  badly 
discolored  and  on  which  a  moderately-priced  finish  is  dfesired  that 
painting  is  usually  undertaken.  The  surface  should  be  first  cleaned 
and  entirely  freed  of  grease  and  moisture.  Two  coats  of  S-W  Inside 
Floor  Paint  should  be  applied,  allowing  48  hours  between  coats. 

(J)  Floors — To  Refinish — ^To  refinish  floors  that  are  in  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  and  secure  effects  such  as  can  be  had  on  new  work, 
remove  the  old  finish  to  expose  the  original  surface  of  the  wood.  The 
method  of  procedure  for  this  operation  is  to  take  off  the  wax  with 
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turpentine  and  to  soften  the  varnish,  shellac  or  paint  on  the  surface 
with  S-W  Taxite  as  directed  for  the  use  of  that  material  on   page 
2S-a.     When  the  floor  has  been  restored  to  its  original  unfinished 
condition  in  this  manner,  varnish  or  stain  and  varnish  as  directed 
for  new  work,  pages  30-i  and  31-tf,  b. 

To  refinish  old  floors  and  give  the  effect  of  a  stained  and  var- 
nished surface  without  removing  the  old  material,  use  S-W  Brighten 
Up  Finish  Floorlac.  First  apply  a  coat  of  Floorlac  Ground  as  it 
comes  from  the  can  after  making  certain  that  the  surface  is  free  from 
grease.  When  48  hours  have  been  allowed  for  thorough  drying,  apply 
a  coat  of  S-W  Floorlac  ia  the  color  selected,  using  a  rather  coarse 
brush  for  the  application  and  then  pulling  an  old  clean  whisk-broom 
over  the  surface  before  the  finish  has  set  hard.  Only  such  amount  of 
surface  should  be  covered  as  can  be  conveniently  handled  in  the  above 
process.  When  the  entire  floor  surface  has  been  treated  in  this  manner 
and  after  the  Floorlac  in  color  has  dried  for  48  hours,  follow  with  one 
or  two  coats  of  Floorlac,  Clear  or  S-W  Mar-not  Varnish.  This 
surface  can  then  be  treated  with  S-W  Floor  Wax,  if  a  wax  finish  is 
desired. 

(a)  Old  Floors— To  Grain— Apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Floorlac  Ground 
over  the  floor  surface  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  allo'wing 
this  coat  to  dry  overnight,  and  then  apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Graining 
Preparation,  following  instructions  as  given  under  page  29'by  f^^ 
using  graining  tool,  Section  S3,  for  graining  of  previously  finished 
wood  surfaces.  Use  as  a  surface  finish  S-W  Floorlac  in  place  oi 
S-W  Brighten  Up  Stain  required  for  woodwork,  etc.  Then  folloW^  ^"^ 
Floorlac  coat  with  two  coats  of  S-W  Floorlac  Clear,  or  S-W  M*^" 
not  Varnish,  sandpaper  lightly  between  coats  with  00  sandp^^P^ 
The  last  coat  of  finish  can  be  gone  over  with  S-W  Floor  Wax  ** 
wax  finish  is  desired. 

(b)  Floors — ^To  Oil — An  oil  finish  is  often  favored  as  an  inexpens* 
treatment  on  store  and  kitchen  floors.  It  is  best  to  oil  Ao^^^-^i-c 
mediately  after  they  have  been  laid  and  before  dust  and  other  parti^ 
have  been  ground  into  the  wood.  Have  the  surface  clean,  free  ^^^\\ 
spots  and  thoroughly  dry.  Apply  S-W  Special  Floor  Dressing  ,  ^ 
or  S-W  Floorwipe  with  cheese-cloth,  using  as  much  material  ^^-i  ^ 
wood  will  absorb,  rubbing  the  same  into  the  wood  thoroughly.    -A** 

to  dry  before  using  the  surface. 

(c)  Rough  or  Smooth  Plaster,  Unprepared  Canvas,  Mi^.*2t- 
and  Plaster  Board — ^To  Paint — ^Apply  three  coats  of  S-W  ^  Zyd 
Tone  Liquid,  the  first  coat  to  consist  of  equal  parts  Flat-Ton^  ?  ^s 
Mixing  Size  and  the  second  and  third  coats  of  Flat-Tone  Liqu^^  ^ 
it  comes  from  the  can  after  being  thoroughly  stirred.    Allow  24  h^ 
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for  thorough  drying  between  coats.  If  Liquid  Flat-Tone  is  a  trifle 
heavy  for  second  and  third  coats,  it  may  be  thinned  with  pure  spirits 
turpentine,  using  about  a  pint  of  turpentine  to  a  gallon  of  paint. 

For  walls  and  ceilings  of  prepared  canvas,  prepared  muslin  or 
other  prepared  fabrics,  sized  plaster  board  or  primed  metal,  apply  two 
coats  of  S-W  Flat-Tone  Liquid  as  it  comes  from  the  can,  allowing  24 
hours  for  thorough  drying  between  coats.  If  the  Liquid  Flat-Tone 
is  a  trifle  too  heavy,  it  may  be  thinned  with  pure  spirits  turpentine, 
using  about  a  pint  of  turpentine  to  a  gallon  of  paint. 

To  paint  a  glossy  surface,  it  is  advisable  to  first  sandpaper  the 
surface  lightly  to  reduce  the  gloss  as  much  as  possible  before  applying 
the  paint.  Then  apply  S-W  Flat-Tone  in  two  coats  as  it  comes  from 
the  can  after  thoroughly  stirring.  Allow  24  hours  for  thorough  drying 
between  coats.  If  the  plaster  shows  in  any  worn  spots,  treat  those 
parts  with  a  first  coat  of  Flat-Tone  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  pure 
raw  linseed  oil  has  been  added,  using  about  a  quart  of  oil  to  a  gallon 
of  paint. 

To  apply  Flat-Tone  to  a  surface  previously  finished  with  a  water- 
paint  or  kalsomine,  wash  off  old  paint  with  soap  and  water  and  proceed 
with  the  application  of  Flat-Tone  Liquid  as  directed  for  new  work  in 
the  first  part  of  these  instructions. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  cover  up  the  woodwork  and  floors  as  much 
as  possible  when  washing  off  the  water  paint  to  prevent  soiling  them. 

To  use  Flat-Tone  on  surfaces  previously  papered,  soften  the 
paper  by  using  warm  water  on  it  with  a  cloth  or  sponge  so  that  it 
can  be  scraped  oflF  with  a  chisel,  putty-knife  or  other  blunt  implement. 
When  the  paper  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned  off  the  surface  in  this 
manner  and  after  any  cracks  that  may  be  in  the  plaster  have  been 
treated  or  filled  as  directed  on  page  23-t/,  proceed  with  the  applica- 
tion of  Flat-Tone  Liquid  as  for  new  work. 

(a)   Interior  Walls— To  Finish  in  the  Glaze  Effect— S-W  Glaze 

Effects  for  walls  give  a  flat  surface,  with  either  a  blended  or  mottled 
treatment.  The  blended  (1)  is  that  which  shows  the  color  light  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  wall  and  dark  at  the  lower,  with  the  middle 
portion  in  the  color  half-way  between  the  two,  blending  from  the  light 
to  the  dark.  The  mottled  treatment  (2)  is  that  which  shows  two  or 
three  colors  evenly  distributed  over  the  wall  surface,  but  these  two 
or  three  colors  give  a  pleasing  iridescent  color,  for  instance,  of  a 
greenish,  gray-blue — if  green,  gray  and  blue  are  used — or  a  warm 
russet-brown  shade — if  yellow,  green  and  red  are  used. 

To  produce  these  effects  the  same  under-coating  of  Flat-Tone  is 
required.  This  should  be  applied  as  directed  for  Flat-Tone  finish  on 
plaster  wall  surfaces,  etc.,  page  32-r. 
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To  glaze  the  Flat-Tone  surface,  use  S-\V  Glazing  Liquid  and  S-W 
Glaze  Colors,  and  apply  roughly  to  the  wall  surface  with  a  good  sized 
wall-brush. 

A  mixture  of  a  brushing  consistency  is  obtained  with  the  Glazih<r 
Liquid  and  the  Glaze  Color,  the  latter  coloring  the  former  (which  is 
a  colorless  material)  and  giving  it  a  shade  corresponding  to  the  Glaze 
Color  used.  For  medium  colors  about  j^  pound  tube  of  Glaze  Color 
should  be  added  to  1  quart  of  the  liquid.  Better  to  add  less  than  that 
at  first,  to  avoid  too  dark  a  shade. 

Directions  for  Producing  (1)  thf  Blended  Treatment — ^About 
one-quarter  of  the  mixture  of  Glazing  Liquid  required  for  the 
entire  wall  work  should  be  poured  into  a  separate  receptacle.  The 
remainder  of  the  liquid  should  then  be  mixed  with  the  necessary 
Glaze  Color.  After  color  and  liquid  are  thoroughly  mixed  pour  about 
one-third  of  this  mixture  into  the  can  containing  the  uncolored  Glazing 
Liquid.  This  gives  one  part  of  a  light  mixture  and  an  equal  part  of 
the  dark.  Apply  the  light  mixture  roughly  with  a  brush  to  the  upper 
half  of  the  wall,  covering  only  such  a  portion  of  the  wall  as  can  be 
conveniently  handled  by  the  one  or  two  workers.  Apply  the  darker 
mixture  to  the  lower  wall,  overlapping  the  lighter  color,  so  that  the 
blending  will  begin  a  little  higher  than  the  middle  line  of  the  wall. 
Then  proceed  to  finish  the  surface,  eliminating  all  brush-marks  by 
going  over  it  with  a  regular  wall  stipple  brush  or  with  a  crumpled 
cloth  held  loosely  in  the  hand. 

To  Use  the  Stipple  Brush,  which  is  a  large,  long,  stiff-haired 
brush,  hold  it  flat  against  the  surface  so  that  the  hairs  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  wall,  raise  it  two  or  three  inches  from  the  wall  and  then 
strike  the  wall  gently  with  the  brush;  go  over  the  entire  surface  until 
a  pleasing  even  effect  is  produced,  wiping  the  brush  with  a  clean  cloth 
as  frequently  as  it  is  required,  so  that  the  color  will  not  be  changed. 
Begin  at  the  top  and  work  down.  Then  clean  the  brush  of  the  darker 
color  before  using  for  the  next  glazed-wall  space. 

To  Secure  the  Best  Results  With  the  Cloth,  select  clean  but  old 
cloth,  without  lint  (cambric  is  good),  hold  the  cloth  loosely  but 
firmly  in  the  hand.  Have  enough  material  to  obtain  a  good  grip  and 
to  form  a  soft  cushion.  Pat  the  wall  surface  lightly,  giving  just  a 
little  twist  to  the  wrist  before  releasing  the  pressure.  This  will  pick 
off  the  superfluous  color  and  will  take  out  all  the  brush-marks. 
Before  patting  the  next  space,  change  the  position  of  the  cloth  to  get 
a  clean  place,  and  keep  on  doing  so.  This  process  is  almost  better  than 
the  brush,  as  the  cloth  can  be  kept  cleaner  than  the  brush  and  a  more 
uniform  color  produced  throughout. 
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Directions  for  Producing  {2)  the  MottUd  Treatment — The  same 
methods  with  regard  to  mixing  color  and  liquid  are  required  as 
for  the  blended  work,  but  each  color  to  be  used  is  mixed  separately 
with  the  glazing  liquid,  using  two  or  three  cans  as  may  be  required. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  light  or  dark  shade  of  each  color,  though 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  mixtures  can  be  applied  the  same  strength 
on  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  wall  and  the  lighter  effect  then 
secured  on  the  upper  by  patting  the  wall  harder  and  removing  more  • 
of  the  mixture  from  the  surface.  Each  different  color  of  mixture 
should  be  applied  with  a  separate  brush,  alternating  with  the  two  or 
three  colors  so  the  wall  will  be  evenly  spotted.  The  mixtures  can  be 
applied  roughly,  and  if  the  worker  uses  a  little  ingenuity  very  artistic 
effects  will  be  obtained.  The  stippling  or  wiping  with  a  cloth  is  a  most 
important  part  of  this  finish,  as  the  different  colors  are  all  pulled 

together,  giving  the  finished  mottled  effect. 

« 

(4)  Walls  and  Fabrics — ^To  Stencil — For  stenciling  plaster,  wood- 
work, canvas  or  plaster  board  painted  with  Flat-Tone  or  Flat-Tone 
System  Effect,  proceed  as  follows:  Apply  S-W  Flat-Tone  Glaze  and 
Stencil  Colors  or  S-W  System  Effect  Colors  as  we  direct  in  our  Stencil 
Catalogue.  Dip  the  stencil  brush  or  other  stiff  bristle  brush  in  the 
color  and  wipe  off  surplus  color  on  a  piece  of  waste  cloth.  Lightly 
tap  the  brush  or  use  in  rotary  motion  on  that  part  of  the  surface 
which  is  exposed  by  the  openings  in  the  stencil  when  the  latter 
has  been  put  in  the  desired  place.  Be  sure  the  color  does  not  run 
or  spread  under  the  stencil  paper.  The  latter  action  in  the  paint 
would  indicate  that  the  brush  is  too  full  of  color  and  must  be  wiped 
more  thoroughly.  When  the  mixture  becomes  dry  or  stiff,  it  must 
be  thinned  with  pure  spirits  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of  stiff 
paste.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  this  thinner  should  be  used  to 
prevent  the  color  from  spreading  on  the  surface  to  which  applied. 
Stenciling  fabrics  should  be  undertaken  in  the  same  manner.  Mix 
with  each  color  one-tenth  as  much  S-W  Stencil  Medium  to  assist  in 
settling  the  color  and  permit  washing.  In  fabric  stenciling,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  dispense  with  using  white  paint  in  the  mixture  of  color 
wherever  possible. 

If  you  have  never  used  our  stencil  material  before,  write  for  our 
new  Stencil  Catalogue. 

For  stenciling  water-tinted  walls,  and  for  scenic  painting,  mix 
gum  arabic  dissolved  in  water  or  fish  glue  with  S-W  Distemper 
Color  to  make  a  paste  and  apply  with  a  stencil  brush  or  other  stiff 
bristle  brush  through  the  openings  in  the  stencil,  which  should  be 
placed  in  position  on  the  wall. 

(0  Metal  and  Plaster  Relief  Work— To  Paint— Metal  or  plaster 

surfaces  having  relief  work  can  be  decorated  in  the  following  manner: 
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Build  up  a  groundworkof  S-W Liquid  Flat-Tone  as  directed  for  Metal 
and  Plaster  Surfaces  on  page  32-f,  then  proceed  to  glaze  this  sur- 
face with  Glaze  Color  and  Glazing  Liquid,  as  explained  on  page  34-fl, 
under  "Walls  to  be  Finished  in  the  Glaze  Effect."  Glaze  Color  Raw 
Sienna  is  satisfactory  for  most  work.  Before  the  Glaze  Color  finish 
sets,  wipe  with  gentle  pressure.  This  removes  the  color  from  the 
raised  parts,  allowing  a  little  tint  of  the  Flat-Tone  under-coating  to 
show  to  some  extent,  retaining  the  color  in  the  sunken  part  of  the 
relief  work.  This  produces  a  two-toned  effect,  and  brings  out  the 
pattern  clearly. 

(a)  Walls  and  Ceilings — ^To  Enamel — ^To  prevent  the  surface  from 
absorbing  the  paint  too  rapidly,  apply  a  first  coat  of  S-W  Wall  Size. 
When  this  has  been  allowed  to  dry  overnight,  apply  S-W  Enameloid 
or  S-W  Enamel  in  the  desired  shade  in  two  coats,  allowing  at  least 
24  hours  for  thorough  drying  between  coats.  Thin  the  first  coat 
slightly  with  pure  spirits  turpentine,  using  about  a  pint  of  turpentine 
to  a  gallon  of  paint,  and  apply  the  second  coat  as  it  comes  from  the  can. 

(b)  Keene's  Cement,  Exterior  of  Bath-Tubs,  etc.— To  Enamel 

— ^A  groundwork  must  first  be  produced  with  S-W  ODP  White  Leader 
S-W  Master  Painters  Under-coating  used  in  three  or  more  coats  as 
may  be  necessary.  At  least  24  hours  for  thorough  drying  should  be 
allowed  between  coats.  Then  apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel 
or  S-W  Snow  White  Enamel. 

(c)  Walls  With  Water  Paint— To  Tint— Use  S-W  Decotint.  First 
stop  suction  in  the  plaster  by  applying  a  first  coat  of"  S-W  Special 
Wall  Size.  Mix  S-W  Decotint  with  cold  water,  using  only  enough 
water  to  make  a  heavy  paste  and  stir  thoroughly  until  all  lumps  have 
disappeared  before  thinning  jstill  more  with  water,  until  a  mixture 
of  creamy  consistency  is  secured.  Then  apply  one  or  two  coats 
of  this  paint  with  a  wide  kalsomine  brush.  For  previously  finished 
surfaces  the  size  coat  may  be  omitted. 

(d)  Walls— To  Kalsomine— Use  S-W  Kalso.  First  stop  suction 
in  the  plaster  by  applying  a  coat  of  S-W  Special  Wall  Size.  Then 
apply  a  coat  of  S-W  Kalso  after  it  has  been  mixed  properly,  applying 
the  color  with  a  wide  kalsomine  brush,  that  is  using  the  color 
plentifully  and  dipping  the  brush  into  the  mixture  often.  To  mix  the 
S-W  Kalso,  proceed  as  follows:  Mix  about  five  pounds  of  the  dry 
Kalso  at  one  time,  placing  it  in  a  bucket  and  adding  suflScient  boiling 
water  to  make  the  mixture  a  heavy  paste.  Stir  with  a  paddle  until 
free  from  lumps  and  then  add  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  the  cold 
water,  after  which  allow  to  stand  and  jell,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
application.     If  too  heavy,  add  a  little  more  cold  water.     When 
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convenient,  mix  Kalso  the  night  before  and  leave  it  in  a  cool  place  lo 
"jell"  overnight.  For  previously  finished  surfaces  the  size  coat  may 
be  omitted.   This  treatment  is  excellent  for  basement  walls. 

(a)  Metal-Lined  Bath-Tubs— To  Reflnish— Use  S-W  Bath 
Enamel.  See  that  the  tub  is  absolutely  free  from  grease  and  soap, 
and  perfectly  dry.  Rub  the  surface  with  fine  sandpaper  or  with 
pumice-stone  until  it  is  smooth  so  that  the  enamel  will  more  easily 
adhere.  Stir  thoroughly  from  the  bottom  of  the  can.  Apply  with 
a  fitch  or  soft  bristle  brush,  spreading  evenly,  and  in  thin  coats.  Allow 
about  24  hours  for  each  coat  to  dry,  and  for  best  results,  sandpaper 
lightly  with  fine  finishing  paper  or  moss  between  coats.  Three  coats 
are  necessary  if  a  porcelain-like  surface  is  desired.  Several  days 
should  be  allowed  after  the  last  coat  has  been  applied  before  permitting 
water  to  touch  the  surface.  Then  run  cold  water  in  first  to  assist  it 
in  hardening.  If  the  enamel  is  too  heavy  to  work  freely,  thin  it  slightly, 
using  about  a  pint  of  turpentine  to  a  gallon  of  enamel.  Keep  the 
enamel  well  covered  when  not  in  use. 

(b)  Stove-Pipe  and  Iron  Enamel— To  Protect— S-W  Stove-pipe 
and  Iron  Enamel  should  be  applied  with  a  soft  rag  when  the  surface 
is  slightly  warm  and  should  be  allowed  to  dry  at  least  24  hours  before 
subjecting  it  to  high  temperature.  Under  this  condition  it  will  be 
practically  smokeless  and  will  produce  a  better, and  longer  wearing 
enamel  on  the  surface  than  any  other  similar  material.  This  finish  is 
highly  inflammable,  and  should  not  be  exposed  to  flames  or  sparks. 

(c)  Picture  Frames,  Chandeliers,  Bird  Cages,  Gas  Jets,  etc.— 
To  Gild — Use  S-W  Empress  Liquid  Gold  which  is  put  up  ready  for 
application.  First  clean  the  surface  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with 
a  dry,  soft  cloth.  Then  apply  the  liquid  gold  with  the  brush  which 
comes  with  the  package. 

When  there  is  no  objection  to  mixing,  S-W  Imperial  Gold  Enamel 
may  be  used.  It  comes  in  powder  form  with  S-W  Gold  Enamel  Size, 
a  dish  for  mixing  and  a  small  brush  with  which  to  apply  it.  Mix 
the  powder  and  size  to  give  a  thin  paste  and  apply  with  the  brush 
after  the  surface  to  be  treated  has  been  cleaned  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth. 

{d)   Concrete  and  Cement  Floors — To  Finish — S-W  Concrete 

Finish  for  floors  is  suitable  for  both  exterior  and  interior  concrete 
and  cement  floors.  When  the  contractor  or  architect  has  been  con- 
sulted to  make  sure  that  the  cement  or  concrete  floor  is  thoroughly 
dry,  apply  a  first  coat  of  S-W  Concrete  Floor  Finish  thinned  with 
about  a  pint  or  a  quart  of  turpentine  to  a  gallon  of  the  paint.  Second 
and  third  coats  may  be  applied  as  the  paint  comes  from  the  can. 
Allow  at  least  24  hours  for  each  coat  of  paint  to  dry  thoroughly. 
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(a)  Andirons,  Ornamental  Iron,  etc. — To  Paint — For  these 
surfaces,  use  S-W  Flat  Black.  It  comes  ready  for  use,  and  should  be 
applied  in  one  or  two  coats  with  a  brush.  It  is  also  suitable  for  use 
on  wood  surfaces  to  give  the  effect  of  wrought  iron. 

(b)  Radiators,  Boilers,  Water-Pipes,  etc.— To  Protect— There 

are  several  kinds  of  finishes  which  can  be  used  on  radiators,  water- 
pipes,  etc.  Where  a  metallic  effect  is  desired,  S-W  Liquid  Gold  or 
S-W  Aluminum  Paint  may  be  employed.  One  coat  of  this  material 
should  give  a  satisfactory  surface.  For  best  results,  apply  when  the 
surface  is  slightly  warm  and  after  use  allow  at  least  24  hours  before 
subjecting  to  high  temperature. 

If  a  finish  matching  enameled  woodwork  is  desired,  use  S-W 
Enamel  or  S-W  Enameloid  in  the  desired  tint  as  directed  for  wood- 
work, page  27-i.  When  the  radiators  are  new  and  have  not  been 
given  a  priming  coat  at  the  factory,  S-W  Galvanized  Iron  Primer  is 
necessary  as  a  first  coat  (before  building  up  the  under-coating  of 
white  paint). 

Where  the  radiators  are  to  be  finished  to  match  the  walls,  employ 
one  of  the  following  methods:  (a)  If  the  surface  was  never  painted, 
apply  S-W  Galvanized  Iron  Primer,  and  in  twenty-four  hours,  apply 
second  and  third  coats  of  S-W  Flat-Tone  and  a  coat  of  S-W  Glaze 
Color  thinned  with  S-W  Glazing  Liquid  as  directed  on  page  34-fl  for 
glazing  walls,  (b)  Apply  S-W  Aluminum  Paint  or  S-W  Empress 
Liquid  Gold,  and  after  twenty-four  hours,  use  S-W  Glaze  Color 
thinned  with  S-W  Glazing  Liquid  as  directed  for  last  coat  in  mottling 
walls,  page  34-a. 

(c)  Decorative  Department — Many  times  you  have  a  paint  prob- 
lem before  you — such  as  what  color-scheme  to  use  on  the  outside  of 
your  house — how  to  redecorate  or  brighten  up  a  room — or  even  what 
finish  would  be  most  suitable  for  a  certain  piece  of  furniture.  At  such  a 
time  you  would  welcome  the  advice  of  an  experienced  decorator  if  you 
could  get  reliable  service  without  much  trouble  and  without  obligating 
yourself  in  any  way. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.  conducts  a  Decorative  Department  to 
cope  with  just  such  problems  as  you  encounter  repeatedly.  It  consists 
of  skilled  decorators  who  consider  your  particular  problem  and — free 
of  charge — give  you  advice  that  places  you  under  no  obligation  what- 
ever. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  free  service  it  is  only  necessary  to  send 
such  information  as  will  guide  our  decorators  in  their  choice  of  suitable 
color-schemes.  A  rough  pencil-sketch,  or  better  still,  blue-prints 
should  be  sent.  With  this  information  to  guide  them,  our  decorators 
send  you  suggestions  best  suited  to  your  need.  Just  furnish  the  infor- 
mation we  have  recommended  to  the  Decorative  Department, 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Co.,  601  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Don't  leave  paint  uncovered  overnight. 

Don't  thin  paint  nor  clean  brushes  near  a  flame. 

Don't  use  an  interior  finish  for  an  exterior  surface. 

Don't  leave  brushes  in  paint,  stain  or  varnish  overnight. 

Don't  use  a  finish  prepared  for  standing  woodwork,  on  floors. 

Don't  paint  around  the  edges  of  a  floor  and  leave  the  center  for 
the  last. 

Don't  use  any  finishing  material  without  first  stirring  it  thoroufchly 
in  the  can. 

Don't  skimp  on  plenty  of  good  linseed  oil  when  mixing  paint  for 
exterior  use. 

Don't  use  enamel  brushes  to  stain  and  expect  to  use  them  for 
enameling  again. 

Don't  repaint  until  all  leaking  roofs,  gutters  and  broken  spouts 
have  been  repaired.  ' 

Don't  use  any  new  finishing  material  over  a  surface  which  has 
not  been  cleaned  first. 

Don't  apply  flat  oil  paint  over  a  water-tinted  wall  until  old 
material  is  washed  off. 

Don't  apply  new  paint  over  blistered  paint  without  scraping  or 
burning  off  the  old  finish. 

Don't  use  boiled  oil  in  any  first  coat,  S-W  Primers,  or  for  thinning 
SWP.    Use  pure  raw  linseed  oil. 

Don't  paint  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  house,  if  possible ;  avoid 
painting  in  the  direct  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 

Don't  use  an  interior  wall  brush  to  apply  exterior  paint.    See  sug- 
gestions for  the  selection  of  suitable  brushes  on  pages  lO-c  and  25-i. 

Don't  apply  exterior  paint  in  thick,  heavy  coats.  Brush  it  out 
well,  as  two  thin  coats  cover  better  and  protect  the  wood  more  than 
one  heavy  coat. 

Don't  use  as  a  first  coat  on  unfinished  wood  surfaces  any  but 
S-W  Primers  or  SWP  thinned  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  turpentine 
according  to  instructions.     (See  page  ll-d\ 

Don't  apply  one  coat  of  paint  and  let  it  stand  a  year  or  so  before 
applying  the  second.  It  will  have  weathered  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  final  results  will  not  be  nearly  as  satisfactory. 
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Don  t  apply  stain  lo  a  painted  or  varnished  surface  before  re- 
moving the  old  finish.    S-W  Taxite  is  a  paint  and  varnish  remover. 

Don't  forget  that  "elbow-grease"  must  be  used  to  spread  any 
paint  out  into  thin  coats  and  to  brush  it  well  into  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Don't  apply  paint  over  a  damp  or  wet  surface,  or  before  you  have 
an  architect  or  a  contractor's  assurance  that  basements  and  the 
plaster  have  dried  out  thoroughly. 

Don't  paint  around  fresh  mortar  beds,  on  account  of  the  tendency 
of  the  oil  in  any  paint  to  absorb  the  moisture  and  fumes  from  the  lime, 
destroying  the  life  of  the  oil  and  causing  the  paint  to  flat  out  and 
perish. 

Don't  apply  a  coat  of  paint  and  let  it  get  bone  hard  before  con- 
tinuing the  work.  If  the  under  surface  is  allowed  to  get  too  hard,  it 
will  not  have  the  proper  "tooth"  or  hold  to  allow  the  succeeding  coat 
to  get  a  grip  on  it. 

Don't  compare  the  price  of  SWP  with  that  of  other  paints  without 
considering  that  SWP  is  the  paint  that  covers  most  and  lasts  longest; 
the  paint  with  a  Trade-mark;  the  paint  that  is  the  result  of  half  a 
century  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  finishes;  the 
paint  that  will  preserve  the  building  material  most,  and  the  paint 
that  will  cost  the  least  in  the  end. 
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S-lf  Buggy  and  Auto  Paint 


SJH  Handcraft  Stains 


»^^  A  few  of  the  most  Popular  Colors. 

The  above  color  samples  match  approximately  the 

actual  material  For  exact  shades  Set  color  cards 

from  the  Sherwin-Williams  dealer 


Color  Plate  Effects 


How  to  Obtain  the  Effects  Shown  on 

the  Color  Plates 

Page  8 

Upper  Body—S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  B-4S  or  SWT  387. 

Lower  Body — S-W  Concrete  Finish  Extra  Light  Gray. 

Trimmings  Sash  and  Blinds — SWP  Gloss  White. 

Roof — S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  C-71. 

Porch  Floor— S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint  No.  49. 

Porch  Ceiling— SV^'P  Gloss  White. 

Exterior  Doors — S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel  White  Exterior. 

Alternate  Specifications 

Upper  Body — S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  C-71. 

Lower  Body — S-W  Concrete  Finish  Colonial  Yellow. 

Trimming  and  Sash — SWP  Gloss  White. 

Blinds—SWP  461. 

Roof — S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  C-82. 

Porch  Floor— S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint  No.  48. 

Porch  Ceiling— SWP  Gloss  White. 

Exterior  Doors — S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel  White  Exterior. 

Page  12 

Body — S-W  Concrete  Finish  Cream  or  Light  Gray. 

Trimming  and  Sash — S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  B-44. 

Roof — S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  B-44. 

Porch  Floor— S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint  No.  50. 

Porch  Ceiling— SWP  462. 

Exterior  Doors — S-W  Handcraft  Stain  Fumed  Oak. 

Alternate  Specifications 

j 

Body — S-W  Concrete  Finish  Extra  Light  Gray.  i 

Trimming — S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  C-73.  | 

Sash— SWP  Gloss  White. 

Roof — S-W  Preservative  Shingle  Stain  C-73. 

Porch  Floor — S-W  Porch  and  Deck  Paint  No.  49.  I 

Porch  Ceiling — SWP  Gloss  White. 

Exterior  Doors — S-W  Handcraft  Stain  Weathered  Oak. 
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Color  Plate  Effects 


Page  17 

Ceiling — S-W  Flat-Tone  White. 

fFall—S'W  Flat-Tone  White. 

Suncil  No.  38-y — Nile  Green  1  part  and  white  j  2  part. 

Woodwork — S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel. 

Floor — Varnished  with  three  coats  S-W  Mar-not  Varnish. 

Curtains — W'hite  Marquisette. 

Overcurtains — Rose  taffeta  with  floral  border. 

Rugs — ^Two-toned  velvet. 

Furniture — Sea  Green  enamel,  Colonial  style. 
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Ceiling— S-W  Flat-Tone  White. 

Wall— SAY  Flat-Tone  Cream. 

Woodwork — S-W  Old  Dutch  Enamel  White. 

Floor — Pine,  stained  with  S-W  Handcraft  Stain  Walnut  reduced 

with  8  parts  S-W  Handcraft  Stain  Reducer  and  finished  with 

three  coats  S-W  Mar-not  Varnish. 
Curtains — White  Muslin,  sill  length. 
Overcurtains^  Hangings,  Cushions,  etc. — Figured  cretonne. 
Rugs — Hand  woven  rag  rugs,  medium  size. 
Furniture — White  Enamel,  Mahogany  and  Wicker. 


Page  24 

Ceiling— SAW  Flat-Tone  White. 

Wall— SAW  Flat-Tone  Buff  Stone. 

Woodwork — Pine  or  Birch,  S-W  Handcraft  Stain  Fumed  Oak, 
rubbed  finish. 

Floor — Woodwork  stain  reduced  with  8  parts  S-W  Handcraft 
Stain  Reducer  and  finished  with  three  coats  of  S-W  Mar-not 
Varnish. 

Curtains — White  Marquisette. 

Overcurtains,  Cushions,  etc. — Figured  cretonne,  ivory  ground, 
green  and  pink  rose  decoration. 

Rugs — ^Two-toned  Wilton  or  Kilmarnock  Pattern  No.  110,  Color 
No.  91-a. 

Furniture — Cretonne  upholstered  chairs,  willow  chair  in  green- 
also  pieces  to  match  woodwork  with  cane  seats  and  backs. 
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Color  Plate  Effects 


Page  28,  Plate  No.  1 

Cfiling — S-W  Flat-Tone  Caen  Stone. 

fVall—S'W  Flat-Tone  Silver  Gray. 

Stencil  No.  28-y,  applied  with  S-W  Glaze  Colors,  Orange  Lake 

1  part  and  Stencil  White  1  part. 
Woodwork— ?y-yN  Old  Dutch  Enamel  White. 

Page  28,  Plate  No.  2 

Ceiling — S-W  Flat-Tone  Cream. 

.Upper  Wall — S-W  Flat-Tone  System  Effect  No.  4,  requiring  S-W 

Flat-Tone  Old  Gold  and  Glaze  Color  Brown  Sienna. 
Lower  Wall — S-W  Flat-Tone  System  Effect  No.  10,  requiring 

S-W  Flat-Tone  Old  Gold  and  Glaze  Color  Mahogany  Brown. 
Stencil  No.  97,  Leaves  and  Binder,  Myrtle  1   part  and  Stencil 

White   1-10   part.      Flowers   Stencil    White    tinted    with 

Chrome  Yellow  Medium. 
Woodwork — S-W  Handcraft  Stain  Flemish  Oak. 

Page  33,  Plate  1 

Ceiling — Rough  or  Smooth  Plaster  or  Canvas — S-W  Flai-Tonc 
Cream. 

Wall — Rough  or  Smooth  Plaster  or  Canvas — S-W  Flat-Tone 
Buff. 

Frieze,  Background — S-W  Flat-Tone  System  Effect  No.  1,  prod- 
uced over  Flat-Tone  Ivory  with  Glaze  Color  Scarlet  Orange. 

Stencil  No.  47 — Leaves  produced  with  S-W  Flat-Tone  Glaze 
Colors,  Italian  Pink  1  part.  Cobalt  ^  part  and  Stencil  White 
1  part.  Fruit  and  Mask  produced  with  Italian  Pink  1  part, 
Florentine  Lake  1-10  part  and  Stencil  White  2  parts. 

Woodwork — Birch — S-W  Flat-Tone  White  and  Enamel  Ivor}'. 

Floors — Oak  Natural — Filled  with  S-W  Transparent  Filler  and 
finished  with  S-W  Mar-not. 

Page  33,  Plate  2 

Ceiling — Rough  or  Smooth  Plaster  or  Canvas,  S-W^  Flat-Tone 

Lichen  Gray. 
Wall — Rough  or  Smooth  Plaster  or  Canvas,   S-W  Flat-Tone 

Maple  Green. 
Stencil  Frieze,  Stencil  No.  13,  applied  in  S-W  Flat-Tone  Lichen 

Gray  over  the  Wall  Color  and  the  rich  peacock  tones  shown 

on   the    sketch   produced    with   Flat-Tone   Glaze   Colors, 

Cobalt,  Alizarin  Green,  Burnt  Sienna  and  Raw  Sienna. 
Woodwork — Oak,  stained  with  S-W  Handcraft  Stain  Old  English 

Oak,  followed  by  S-W  Golden  Oak  Filler  and  S-W  Excello. 
Floors — Oak,  filled  with  S-W  Golden  Oak  Filler  and  followed  with 

S-W  Mar-not  Varnish. 
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Varnish  UohtOak         lii»«l>Jiir««r 


Sherwin-Williams  Products 


Paints,  Colon,  Etc. 

Aluminum  Paint. 

American  White. 

Auto  Leather  DrcisiiiK- 

Bath  Enamel. 

Bicycle  Enamel,  Air-DryinK. 

Bras-Brite. 

Brighten  Up  Finiihc». 

Brighten  Up  Stain. 

Bronzing  Liquid. 

Buggy  and  Auto  Paint. 

Carbolic-ol 

Cement  and  Stucco  Stains. 

China  Glos*  White,  SWP. 

Combination  Whites. 

Commonwealth  Bir;i  Red. 

Commonwealth  Barn  Gray. 

Concrete  Fir.ish. 

Concrete  Scaler. 

Copper  Paint. 

Crack  and  Seam  Filler. 

Creoaotc  Paint. 

Dancing  Floor  Wax. 

Dcco-Patte. 

Dccotint  Wall  Finish. 

Dccotint  Wall  Colors. 

Distemper  Colors  (Fresco). 

Drier,  English  Patent. 

Dry  Colors. 

Ebonol. 

Empress  Liquid  (lolJ. 

Enamel  Leather  Dressing. 

Enameloid. 

Enamel. 

English  Patent  Drier. 

English  Venetian  RcJ  (Paste). 

En>?lish  Vemiiion  (Dry). 

Fa.nily  Paint. 

Filler  (Paste). 

lirst  Quality  C)il  Colors. 

Flat  Black. 

Flat  Brick  Red. 

Flat  White,  SWr. 

Flat-Tone  (Liijui  1). 

Flat-Tone  (Il.i/.e  anJ  Strncil  Colors. 

t'lat-Toac  CjIla/.inK  Liquid. 

Flaxoap. 

FUxjr  Finishes. 

Floorlac. 

Floor  Wax. 

Floor  Wax,  Dancing. 

Floorwipe. 

Fluid  Wax,  Hij?h  Polish. 

French  Crown  (ireen,  SWP. 

French  Crown  Green  (Paste). 

French  Zinc  in  Varnish. 


Paints,  Colors  Etc. — Continued 

Galvanized  Iron  Primer. 

Glaze  and  Stencil  Colors. 

Glazing  Putty. 

Gloss  Colors. 

Gloss  Whites,  SWP. 

Gold  Paint  and  Gold  Enamel. 

Golden  Oak  Stain. 

Graining  Colors  (Prepared  in  Oil  and  in  1^ 

temper). 
Graining  Preparation. 
Graphite  Pipe,  Joint  and  (>askei  Compound. 
Graphite  (Black  Lead). 
Handcraft  Stains. 
High  Polish  Fluid  Wax. 
Imperial  Gold  Enamel  (Luttrulinc). 
Inside  Floor  Paint. 
Fnside  Varnish  White,  SU  P. 
Kalso. 

Linseed  Oil  (Medicinal). 
Linseed  Oil  Soap 
Liquid  Gold. 

Lustroline  Imperial  Gold  Enamel. 
Machine  Paint  and  Filler  (Paste). 
Medicinal  Linseed  Oil. 
Metalastic  No.  2. 
Metalastic  No.  4. 
MeuUic  Brown  (Paste). 
Metallic  Brown,  SWP. 
Mine,  Mill  and  Factory  Colors. 
Moss  Green,  SWP. 
Non-Corrodible  Graphite  Paint. 
Ochre  (Paste). 
Oil  Colors. 
Oil  Stain. 

Old  Dutch  Enamel. 
Old  Dutch  Process  White  Ixad. 
Outside  Gloss  White.  SWP. 
Paint  and  Varnish  Remover. 
Paste  Colored  Paint. 
Paste  Filler. 

Perfect  Method  System  for  Carriage  Painting. 
Permanent  Cardinal  Red,  S\\  V. 
Permanent  Mahogany  Slain  No.  7lX). 
Permento. 
Polish-ol. 

Porch  and  I^wn  Furniture  Enamel. 
Porch  and  Deck  Paint. 
Powdered  Floor  Wax. 
Prepared  Graining  Colors. 
Primer,  Gray  and  Yellow,  SWP. 
Quick-Drying  Colors. 
Quick-Drying  Colors.  Tubes. 
Red  Lead  (Paste). 
R<H)f  and  Bridpe  Paint. 
Schoolboard  Slating. 
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Sherwin-Williams  Products 


Paints,  Colors,  l^tc— Continue! 

Screen  Enamel. 
Sheep  Markiag  Liquid. 
Shiogle  Stains,  Prcse.-vative. 
SHT. 

Special  Colori  (Parte). 

Stencil  Colors. 

Stencil  Outfits. 

Stenciis. 

Slove-Pipc  and  Iron  Enamel. 

Taxite  (Paint  and  Varnish  Remover). 

Tire-Coat. 

Venetian  Red. 

Verdclitc. 

Wagon  and  Implement  Paint. 

White  Lead  (Paste). 

While  Zinc  (in  Oil). 

Whites,  SWP. 

Woodcraft  Suing, 

Wood  Crack  Filler. 

YcUow  Ochre  (Paste). 

Zinca  in  Oil,  White. 

Zinc  in  Varnish.  French. 

Carriage  Varnishes 

Carriage  Body  Finishing. 

Ela-tic  Gear  Finishing. 

Extra  Pale  Body  Rubbing. 

t-xtra  Pale  Express  Coach. 

Gear  Rubbing. 

Hard-Drying  (3ear. 

Medium  Body  Rubbing. 

Medium  Drying  Gear. 

One  Coat  Carriage. 

P*Ie  Quick  Rubbing. 
Palest  Durable  Body. 
Palest  Perfection  Gear. 
Quick  Rubbi.ng. 
Wagon  Coach. 
Wearing  Body  Finishing. 
>^hitc  Body  Finishing. 
Hhite  Body  Rubbing. 
White  Oar  Finishing. 

Master  Painters' Varnish 
specialties 

Arabic  Spar. 
Eicello. 

Hard-Drying  Seat. 
H«rd.Drying  Floor. 
H«h  GloM  Interior, 
interior  Coach. 
Kopal. 

^»iral  Coach. 


Master  Painters*  Varnish 
Specialties — Continued 

Marine  Spar. 

Mar-not. 

No.  S  Exterior. 

No.  5  Floor. 

No.  S  Interior. 

Pale  Flowing  Cabinet. 

Pale  Interior  Polishing. 

Pale  Durable  Interior. 

Transparent  Floor. 

Asphaltums 

Finest  Turpentine. 
No.  1  Asphaltum. 
Premo  Asphaltum. 

Miscellaneous  Varnishes 

Bar-Top  Finish. 

Crystal  Paper. 

Durable  Household. 

Durable  Linoleum  Finishing. 

Durable  Wood  Finish  (Exterior). 

Durable  Wood  Finish  (Interior). 

Extra  Furniture. 

Extra  Boat. 

Finest  White  Damar. 

Finest  White  Enamel. 

Hard-Drying  Oak. 

Hard  Oil  Finish. 

Hard  Oil  Finish  Pale. 

Marine. 

No.  1  Coach. 

No.  1  Damar. 

No.  1  Furniture. 

Premo  Coach. 

Prcmo  Furniture. 

Premo  Hard  Oil. 

Velvet  Finish. 

First-Coaters  and  Liquid  Fillers 

Hard- Dry  ins  Coatcr. 

Liquid  Filler. 

Mar\clac-cr. 

Mission-lac. 

Shellac-coat. 

Shellacine. 

Wall  Size. 

Shellacs 

White. 
Orange. 
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Sherwin-Williams  Products 


Driers 

B  Drier. 

Dry-o-lenc. 

Dry-o-ntte. 

Hercules. 

Japan. 

Ozolene. 

White  Japan. 

Japans 

Coach  Painters' 
Drying. 
Gold  Size. 
Imperial  Coach. 


Insecticides 

Arsenate  of  Lead,  New  Proceit  (Patie). 

Arsenate  of  Lead,  Dry  Powdered. 

Arsenite  of  Zinc,  Dry. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. 

CatUe  Dip  No.  15. 

Fungicides. 

Insecticides. 

Lime-Sulfur  Solution. 

Lime-Sulfur  Dip. 

New  Process  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

Paris  Green  (Dry). 

Pruning  Compound. 
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The  Sherwin-Wiuiams  Co. 

FACTORIES  AND  OFFICES 

aEVEUND,  601  Cansl  Road.  N.  W. 
CHICAGO.  Pullman  Station 
NEWARK.  Brown  Street  and  Lister  Avenue 
MONTREAL,  897  Centre  Street 
LONDON,  ENGLAND 

WAREHOUSES  AND  OFFICES 

ALBANY,  380  Broadwav 

BALTIMORE,  8  West  f  ayette  Sircet 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  115  Court  Sirm 

BIRMINGHAM,  2309-2311  Morris  Avenue 

BOSTON,  11-13-15  Stillings  Street 

BUFFALO.  66-68  Erie  Street 

CHICAGO.  Cay  Office,  1 101  People's  Gas  Building 

CHICAGO.  City  Servico  Station.  2355-57  l.a  Salle  Sircet 

CINCINNATI.  420  Pioneer  Street 

COLUMBUS.  16-20  East  Chestnut  Street 

DALLAS.  2411  Swiss  Avenue 

DEN\T,R.  1628  Glenarm  Place 

DETROIT.  City  Service  Station.  138-140  Bates  Street  and 

Wholesale  Warehouse.  475  Trombtev  Avenue 
FORT  WORTH.  Tcias.  700  Houston  Street 
HOUSTON.  622  Travis  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  3 14-3 16  West  Georgia  Street 
K.ANSAS  CITY,  1400  St.  Louis  Avenue 
KNOXVILLE.  S06Gay  Street 

LONDON,  ENGLAND,  7  Well  Court.  Queen  Sircet.  F.  C, 
lOS  ANGELES,  816-822  Traction  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS.  701-705  Third  Street,  North 
NEW  ORLEANS,  227  Baronne  Street 

NEW  YORK,  119-123  West  31st  Street  and  11(^120  West  32d  Street 
OMAHA,  Comer  Tenth  and  Dodge  Streets 
PASADENA,  CAL.,  113-115  East  Colorado  Street 
PEORIA,  ILL.,  519  Main  Street 

PHILADELPHIA.  Delaware  Avenue  and  Clic^tnut  Street 
PITTSBURGH,  804  Penn  Avenue 
PORTLAND,  ORE..  469-471  Everett  Strcei 
SAN  ANTONIO,  101  East  Commerce  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  454-466  Second  Street 
SAVANNAH,  745  Whcaton  Street 
SEATTLE.  512  Flr^t  Avenue,  South 
SPOKANE.  Comer  Railroad  Avenue  and  Wall  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  Second  and  Clinton  Streets 
TORONTO,  86  York  Street 
VANCOUVER,  827  Powell  Street 
WINNIPEG,  Comer  Vincent  and  Whj'te  Avenue 


0«.w«*  and  PriniM  by  the  Adp^lhing  nepar,„enl  o/ 

^"e  Sntii0iii-WiLU»ma  Co. 


foreword 

Wood  finished  in  a  perfect  and  anistic  manner  is  rhe  foundation  of  all  pleasing  ii 
this  you  know. 

Do  you  also  know  that  with  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes  perfect  results  ate  alnays 
assured  f         There  are  no  other  finishes  like  thera. 

It  is  because  of  the  lack  ofptoper  finishes  and  the  genera]  need  of  them,  that  we  spent 
over  Jl  50,000  producing  a  line  of  wood  finishes  that  would  j;i^'<^  t'i«  most  beautiful  and  lastinif 
effects  under  every  condition. 

The  results  we  obtained  through  thf.se  costly  experiments  and  our  twenty  years'  experience 
have  tnade  us  "The  Wood  Finishing  Authorities,"  a  reputation  which  we  cherish  with  par- 
ticular pride. 

Manulacturers  of  Fine  HarJwooJ  Flooring  for  Over  25  Years 

It  was  logical  that  we  should  bring  about  the  perfection  of  wood  finishes — we  have  been 
manufacturing  fine  hardwood  flooring  on  an  extensive  scale  for  over  twenty-five  years. 

Our  flooring  is  the  standard  of  leading  architects  and  builders  all  over  the  country.  To 
specify  Johnson's  flooring  is  to  ask  for  the  finest  quality. 

But  aftei  furnishing  beautiful  flooring  we  found  that  its  beauty  was  usually  marred  by 
the  application  of  poor  finishes.  All  of  these  finishes  were  either  prepared  on  the  wrong  prin- 
ciple or  were  made  of  such  materials  as  could  not  possibly  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  self-protection  we  took  up  the  study  of  finishing  wood. 

We  know— because  we  are  authorities  on  wood  as  well  as  their  finish — how  woods  should 
be  finished  to  bring  out  their  natural  beauty  We  know  how  to  bring  out  the  possibilities  of 
every  variety  of  hard  and  soft  wood  in  a  way  that  will  not  only  enhance  the  natural  beauty 
but  will  also  give  permanent  protection. 

Thus  the  perfection  of  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes  has  been  the  work  of  years. 
You  get  the  benefit  of  our  experience — of  our  money  expenditure — of  our  knowledge  of  what 
constitutes  beauty  in  wood  finish — of  our  knowledge  of  woods. 

As  every  one  of  our  products  bears  the  Johnson  name,  all  are  fully  guaranteed  to  protect 
the  Johnson  reputation — to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 


JoKnson's  JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX  is  in  pasie  (orm,  for  polishing 

all  new  and  old  woodwork,  furniture  and  floors.     A  ligKt  coat  should 
PrctWrGO  be  applied  with  a  cloth  over  any  finish— varnish,  shellac  or  wax.      It 

___  dries   in  ten  or  fificen   minutes  so  it  can  be  brought  to  a  beautiful. 

Wax  artistic,  lustrous  polish,  with  a  dry  cloth  or  stiff  bristle  brush,  similar 

to  the  brushes  used  for  polishing  shoes. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  contains  tuienty  per  cent  more  of  the 
hard,  expensive  polishing  wax  than  other  waxes  on  the  market.  For 
this  reason  it  will  cover  one-fiflh  more  space  and  will  never  soften  in 
warm  weather  or  in  hot  climates,  thereby  catching  dust  and  din.  It 
can  be  brought  to  a  more  beautiful  and  lasting  polish  and  kept  in 
perfect  condition  with  least  care. 

Johnson's  Wax  Finish  will  not  show  scratches  or  heel-ptims, 
and  whenever  any  part  of  the  finished  surface  becomes  worn — such  as 
door-ways,  stair-treads  and  passages — all  that  is  necessary  is  the  re- 
waxing  of  the  worn  spots.  The  new  finish  blends  perfectly  with  the 
old;  in  fact,  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  becomes  perfectly  united  with 
the  wood  itself. 

eople  do  not  know  that  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  should 
all  woodwork  and  furniture,  including  pianos.  It  is  just 
this  purpose.  It  will  brighten  and  greatly  imptttve  the 
fall   furniture,  no  matter  how   finished.        Simply  apply 


cly  with 
dry  cloth. 


■loth- 


a  few    minutes  and  ther 


Mu 


imiture 
Prepared  Wax  is  the  only  proper  finish  for 
liture.  An  occasional  application  will  keep  mission  and 
other  furniture  in  perfect  condition.  Johnson's  Pre- 
_.„j  "'"  -^-  ''  Iso  be  used  on  dining  room 
use.  The  housewife 
Simply  spread  the  Wax 
1  a  few  minutes   polish 


tables. 


;  on  lightly  with  a 
]  with  a  dry  cloth  o 


sily  apply  it. 


brush. 


Jolinsons  Prejiared  Wa 3 
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JoUson's  Bl.ck  W.:< 


Johnson's  regular  Prepared  Wax  is  colorless  arid  may 
be  successfully  used  everywhere  except  over  the  very  darkest 
Dye  and  Stains. 

For  this  purpose  we  recommend  Johnson's  Black  Wax, 
with  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  Wax  showing  Hglit 
if  a  little  is  carelessly  left  in  the  corners,  carvings  or  crevices. 
Johnson's  Black  Wax  is  exactly  ihe  same  as  the  regular  wax 
except  the  color. 

JoKnson  a  PrefMreJ  ^Vuc  for  Floors 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  the  only  proper  finish   for 
floors,  as  it  will  not  show  scratches  or  heel-marks  and  can 
be  easily  kept  in  perfect  condition.     To   get  the   best  results 
Upon  floors  a  weighted  brush  should  be  used  for  polishing  the 
requires  no  experience  to  use  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  and  obta 
results.      Full   instructions  for  finishing  new  floors  are  given  on  page  zi.  ' — 

Other  Uaes  for  Jonnson's  Pret>ared  AVax 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  may  also  be  used  for  polishing  leather  surfaces,  such  as  hand- 
bags, leather  cushions,  shoes,  etc. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  should  be  used  for  polishing  and  finishing  metal  such  as  brass, 
nickel,  polished  steel,  etc. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  invaluable  for  use  on  bookkeepers'  and  other  desks  where 
heavy  books  are  used.  The  Prepared  Wax  makes  a  surface  on  which  the  books  may  be  easily 
slid  around,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  lifting  them, 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  should  be  used  as  a  lubricant  upon  drawers  which  do  not 
open  and  close  easily.  Apply  the  Wax  on  the  edge  of  the  drawer  and  wbon  dry  polish  it 
with  a  cloth. 

One  pound  of  Johnson's  I'repared  Wax  is  sufficient  for  250  square  feet,  one  coat. 

Painters  and  wood  finishers  who  are  not  familiar  with  our  line  should  write  us  for  sam- 
ples of  the    Prepared  Wax,  Wood    Dye,    Under-Lac,  Flat  Wood    Finish,  etc.,  and  also  for 

panels  of  different  woods  treated  with  these  finishes.    ^  n^  ~  "        

Take    advantage    of    the  service  offered  free    by  our    ,      ^31 
painters'    department.      Tell  us   your  wood    finishing   | 
troubles.        All      coriespondence     from    painters     and    . 
practical  men  is  given  prompt  and  careful  attention.  , 

All  of  Johnson's  preparations  are  for  sale  by 
leading  dealers  in  paint,  hardware  and  drugs.  If 
your  local  dealer  won't  procure  our  goods  for  you, 
we  will  supply  you.  I 
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vTonnSOn  S  ^^  '^^  name  implies,  Johnson's  Powdered  Wax  is   in    powdert-d 

Pj  .  form  for  all  dancing  floors.     It  does  not  cake  or  harden  and  is  easily 

OWdered  and  quickly  applied.     Simply  sprinkle  the  Wax  lightly  over  the  flooi, 

"^Ya  X  '"''  ^^^  ^^"  °*^'*'*  ^3"«"  "'"  SP"^'^  "•  polishing  the  floor  and  making 

a  perfect  dancing  surface.  It  is  put  up  in  three  sizes,  in  enamel  tin 
cans  with  perforated  tops.     Use  Johnson's  Powdered  Wax  sparingly. 

One  of  the  excellent  features  of  Johnson's  Powdered  Wax  is  th»l 
it  is  free  from  dust,  which  every  dancer  finds  not  only  annoying,  but 
decidedly  uncomfortable,  unheahhful,  and  ruinous  to  clothing. 

Johnson's  Powdered  Wax  is  of  exactly  the  proper  consistency;  it 
has  just  slip  enough  and  not  one  bit  too  much.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  a  large  amount  of  Johnson's  Powdered  Wax;  sprinkle  it  on  verj- 
lightly — a  large  size  can  contains  enough  for  ia,ooo  square  feet. 
Dancing  floors  which  are  in  good  condition  should  be  swept  and  i 
coat  of  Powdered  Wax  applied,  but  a  few  minutes'  time  being  required 
for  the  largest  floor.  All  dancing  fioon  can  be  kept  in  perfect  condition 
by  sprinkling  a  little  clean  white  sand  on  the  floor  during  the  last 
dance.  This  will  have  the  same  eff'ect  a^  sandpapering  the  floor. 
After  the  dance  is  over  the  floor  should  be  brushed  up  and  before  using 
it  again  for  dancing  a  light  application  of  Johnson's  Powdered  Wax 
is  necessary. 

We  have  had  such  a  large  demand  for  our  Powdered  Wax  in  large 
containers  that  we  have  decided  to  put  it  up  in  Club  size  packages. 
This  size  contains  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  regular  50-cent  pack- 
ages. We  put  it  up  in  this  size  particularly  for  dancing  masters, 
managers  of  dancing  pavilions,  clubs,  etc.,  where  a  large  quantity  is 
used  during  the  season..    The  Club  size  is  listed  at  Jio.oo  each. 

Instructions  ^or  FinisKing  New  Ball  Room  Floors 

A  new  ball  room  floor  which  has  never  been  finished  should  be  fim 
given  a  coat  f  Johnson's  Paste  Wood  Killer  and  then  a  coat  of  John- 
son's Prepared  Wax,  polishing  the  latter  well  with  a  weighted  brush. 
Wait  a  day  or  two  for  the  finish  to  harden  thoroughly  and  the  floor  is 
then  ready  for  dancing  and  may  be  easily  kept  in  perfect  condition 
■    lal  application  of  Johnson's  Powdered  Wax. 


Jonnsons  Kleen  Floor 
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Johnson's      Kleen    Floor   should   be   used    fur  '- 

keeping   3II    finished    floors    in   perCeci  condition . 
It  makes    no    difference  how   they  are    finished— 
whether  in  varnish,  shellac  oil  or  wax— John- 
son's  Kleen    Floor  should  occasionally  be  usrd 
to  keep  them    bright  and  clean.    With  a  botile  ; 

of  Johnson's    Kleen   Floor  and   a   can    of   Pre-  1 

pared  Wax  the  usual  bugbear  of  keeping  hard- 
wood  floors   in   good  condition  is  entirely  ovetcome. 

Meets  Every  Demand 

Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  is  very  easy  to  use.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  it  to  the  soilei 
portions  of  the  floor  with  a  cloth  and  rub  well.  It  willimmediately  remove  all  spots,  stains 
J iscolo rations,  water-marks,  etc.,  putting  the  floor  in  perfect  condition  to  receive  a  new  coa 
of  Anish. 

For  deep-seated  stains  which  have  penetrated  into  the  wood,  pour  on  the  Kleen  Flooj 
and  rub  -with  excelsior  or  a  stiff  scrubbing  brush.  Under  no  circumstances  use  steel  wool  ot 
your     floors,    as   it   will   leave   dark,  metal-colored  spots  which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  tc 

After  cleaning  the  floor  thoroughly  with  the  Kleen  Floor,  wipe  it  just  as  dry  ai 
possible  with  a  cloth  and  in  an  hour  ot  two  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  in  thi 
usual   manner — the  floors  will  be  as  bright  and  clean  as  new. 

Floors  Cleaned  and  Waxed  Witliin  an  Hour 
One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  is  the  fact  that  it  works  quickly 
The   furniture  may  be  moved  out  of  the  room,  the  floors  cleaned  with  Johnson's  Kleen  Flooi 
and    polished  with  Prepared  Wax,  the  rugs  cleaned  and  laid,  and  the  furniture  replaced — al 
in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two. 

Fop  Cleaning  Woodwork  and  Furniture 
Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  is  also  unexcelled  for  cleaning  woodwork  and  furniture.      Use  thi 
same  as  upon  floors. 

Do  not  allow  your  dealer  to  sell  you  anything  except  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  for  cleaninf 
floors,  woodwork  and  furniture,  and  keeping  them  in  perfect  condition.  If  your  painter  01 
house-man  is  not  familiar  with  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  ask  him  to  drop  us  a  card  and  full  infor- 
mation'will  be  furnished. 

One-half  gallon  of  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  is  sufficient  for  cleaning  350  square  feet. 


JoKnson's  Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  a  liquid  preparation  superior  to  shellac 

or  varnish.     We  recommend  its  use  everywhere  that  shellac  or  varnish 
Under-Lac  would  ordinarily  be  used. 

Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  a  thin,  elastic,  transparent  spirit  varnish 
which  has  all  of  the  advantages  of  shellac  and  varnish  and  none  or  the 
disadvantages  of  either. 

Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  much  easier  to  use  than  shellac  or  varnish. 
Shellac  dries  so  quickly  that  it  is  very  hard  to  spread,  making  it  diflicuh 
for  inexperienced  persons  to  use  it  successfully.  On  the  other  hand, 
varnish  dries  very  slowly,  so  much  so  that  it  gathers  dust  and  dirt 
long  before  it  hardens. 

If  Under-Lac   becomes   thick    from    standing    it    can     easily    he 
-     thinned  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  wood   or  denatured    alcohol. 

Unaer.L.c  for  Nm-  Work 
Under-Lac  gives  equal  sarisfacrion  on  floors,  woodwork  or  fur- 
niture. It  should  be  applied  on  the  bare  wood  for  a  natural,  inexpen- 
sive finish,  or  over  Wood  Dye  or  Paste  Wood  Filler  where  a  higher 
gloss  than  a  waxed  finish  is  desired.  For  a  varnish  finish  apply  a 
coat  of  good  varnish  over  the  Under-Lac.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  a 
Brst  coat  under  varnish,  holding  up  the  varnish  much  better  than 
shellac  does. 

For   Linoleum   and   Otlclotk 

Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  the  only  proper  finish  for  linoleum  and 
oilcloth.  Take  an  old,  dim,  dull  surface  and  give  it  a  coat  of  Under- 
Lac  and  it  will  be  as  bright  as  new.  A  coat  of  Under-Lac  will  further- 
more add  greatly  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  linoleum.  It  will  dry 
hard  in  an  hour  so  the  floor  may  be  walked  upon — this  makes  it 
particularly  desirable  for  finishing  linoleum  in  kitcher^,  dining 
rooms,  bath  rooms  and  other  rooms  that  are  in  almost  constant  use. 

We  never  recommend  ihi^  use  of  more  than  one  coat  of  Under- 
Lac  at  a  time,  as  the  second  coat  softens  the  first.  After  the  first 
coat  has  become  worn,  however,  another  coat  may  be  applied  without 
first  removing  the  old  coating. 


Jonnsons   Under-L/ac 


To   Brighten  Ul>  Old  Furniture 

Almost  every  household  has  old  furnitUTe  that 
has  been  in  use  for  a  great  many  years  which  is 
noi  discarded  because  of  some  seniimenc  or  because 
it  would  seem  like  parting  with  an  old  friend. 
The  appearance  of  this  old  furnilure  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  giving  it  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Under- 
Lac.  We  recommend  the  use  of  Under-Lac  for 
all  old  furniture  except  where  it  has  a  heavy 
coating  of  varnish  or  some  other  finish,  bui  where 
the  old  finish  is  thin  or  almost  entirely  worn  off 
Under-Lac  will  give  splendid  results. 

If  you  desire  to  change  the  color  of  the  wood 
as   well    as   brighten  it  up,  apply  Johnson's  Wood  I>ye  first  and  when  ihis  dries,  a  coat 
Under-Lac. 

Where  furniture  has  a  heavy  coating  of  old  finish  which  is  verj'  much  scratched  and  wo 
the  only  way  that  it  can  be  refinished  is  to  entirely  remove  the  old,  worn,  scratched  finish.  T 
can  be  easily  accomplished  with  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo,  which  is  described  on  page  12.  F 
instructions  for  refinishing  old  furniture  are  given  on  page  28. 

The  best  brush  to  use  for  applying  Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  a  2  inch  or  2J  in 
fitch  brush. 

The  fact  that  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes,  particularly  Under-Lac,  Filler,  F 
Wood  Finish,  Wood  Dye  and  ['repared  Wax,  arc  becoming  standard  among  furniture  mar 
facturers,  is  convincing  proof  of  their  high  quality,  as  this  class  of  trade  is  generally  conced 
to    be    the  hardest  to  satisfy. 

One   gallon  of  Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  sufficient  for  500  square  feet. 
Ask   your  painter  to  show  you  panels  of  wood  finished  in  difFcrent  effects  with  Johnso 
Wood    Dye,    Paste  Wood   Filler,  Under-Lac,   Flat  Wood   Finish,  etc.     These  will  be  a  gre 
assistance  in  deciding  definitely  upon  the  finish  for  new  work. 

If  your  painter  is  not  acquainted  with  this  line  of  wood  finishes,  ask  him  to  write  us  2 
•wc  shall  be  glad  to  give  him  full  information.  We  have  a  very  large  department  which  devo 
its  entire  time  to  correspondence  wiih  painters,  contractors,  etc.  We  want  every  painter  a 
wood    finisher  to  take  advantage  of  the  service  offered  by  this  department.      It  is  absolut 

j-j-ee there  is  no  obligation  of  any  kind  connected  with  it. 

Our  finishes  are  for  sale  by  all  leading  paint,  drug  and  hardware  stores.  If  your  lo 
dealer  does  not  carry  our  finishes  in  stock,  and  is  unwilling  to  order  for  you,  send  in  your 
mittancc  direct  to  Racine  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied,  prepaying  the  frei 
charges  (not  express)  on  orders  amounting  to  S3-OO  or  more  to  all  points  in  the  United  Sla 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

We  have  a  list  of  over  five  hundred  distributors  of  our  line.  Write  us  for  a  copy  if  y 
dealer  is  not  handling  these  goods. 


JoKnson's  Flat  ,  W.  ,ecomm.nd  ,h.  „«  of  J.hn.on'.  Fl«  Wood  Fi„i*  for  ,h„ 
beautiful,  velvety,  flat  erect  without  the  expense  of  ruhbing.     It  is  a 

^Votxl  Finisll  ''<1"'*1  preparation  and  should  be  applied  with  an  ordinary  vamish 
brush.     For  use  upon  all  woodwork  and  furniture  but  not  for  floon. 

For  Now  WoA 

Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  should  be  applied  over  Wood  Dye 
or  Paste  Wood  Filler.  It  dries  in  three  or  four  hours,  giving  a  per- 
fectly flat  effect.  Our  Flat  Wood  Finish  has  enough  body  so  that  it 
may  be  rubbed  if  desired  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  to  a 
semi-gloss  or  egg-shell  finish. 

If  a  heavier  body  is  desired  than  that  obtained  by  the  stain  or 
filler  and  Flat  Wood  Finish,  apply  a  coat  of  Under-Lac  under  the 
Flat  Wood  Finish. 

For  hardwoods  only  one  coat  of  Flat  Wood  Finish  is  required,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  single  coat  is  sufficient  for  softwood, 
but  when  finishing  very  soft,  porous  woods  it  may  sometimes  be  neces- 

With  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  it  is  possible  for  everyone  to 
secure  the  anistic,  flat  effects.  Many  people  prefer  the  flat  finish  but 
heretoforehavenot  felt  that  they  could  afford  it  owing  to  the  expense 
of  rubbing.  Now  bv  using  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  the  same 
1  be  obtained  at  one-third  the  cost  of  the  labor  on  a  rubbed- 


r  Oia  Work 


Old  highly  varnished  woodwork  and  furniture  may  be  greatly 
improved  and  made  to  correspond  with  new  pieces  of  furniture  by 
applying  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  right  over  the  varnish. 
It  will  dry  in  a  few  hours,  imparting  an  artistic,  up-to-date  effect. 

Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  is  a  boon  to  painters  and  wood 
finishers.  It  is  now  possible  for  them  to  secure  every  contract  on 
which  they  bid,  at  the  same  time  giving  their  customers  a  beautiful, 
satisfactory,   durable,   hand-rubbed   effect,   and    make    a    good    profit 

One  gallon  of  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  is  sufficient  for  500 
square  feet. 
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Jolinsons  Crack  Filler 
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Johnson's  Crack  Filler,  paste  t 
filling  cracks  and  crevices  in  floors  and  wood- 
work which  are  to  be  finished  natural  or  with 
Johnson's  Wood  Dye.  Be  sure  to  remove  all 
foreign  matter  from  the  cracks  and  see  that  the 
boards  are  nailed  down  tightly,  ihen  fill  the 
cracks  with  Johnson's  Crack  Filler,  using  an  {M 
ordinary  putty  knife.  ,'5! 

When  using  Crack  Filler  on  very  dry  or 
porous  wood  we  recommend  that  the  cracks  be 
first  given  a  light  coat  of  linseed  oil,  otherwise 
the  dry  wood  will  absorb  all  the  oil  in  the 
Crack  Filler  before  it  has  a  chance  to  harden,  and  the 

Johnson's  Crack  Filler  is  made  in  one  shade  only- 
four  hours  so  that  the  work  may  be  finished.  If  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  to  be  used  for  finishing 
we  suggest  that  the  Crack  Filler  be  colored  slightly  with  the  same  shade  of  Dye  that  is  to  be 
used  upon  tlie  work,  then  when  it  hardens  the  Dye  should  be  applied  to  the  entire  work  and 
the  Crack  Filler  will  take  the  Dye  the  same  as  the  wood  itself. 

One  pound  of  Johnson's  Crack  Filler  is  ordinarily  sufficient  for  30  square  feet,  but  of 
course  if  the  cracks  are  unusually  large  and  deep  more  will  be  required. 


stha 


the   Filler  will   crumble. 
(1.     It  hardens  in  twemy- 


Johnson  s  Plasto-Fillei 


e  demand  for  a  cheaper  preparation  than  ( 
,  softwood  floors  which  are  to  be  painted. 


jr  Crack  Filler,  particularly 
For  this  purpose  we  recom- 


We  have  had 
for  filling  cracks  ii 

mend  Johnson's  Plasto-FJIler,  which  can  also  be  used  successfully  for 
and  for  supplying  the  missing  parts  of  carved  and  ornamental  work  of  all  kinds.  It  can  be 
sawed  or  carved.  Plasto-Filler  should  also  be  used  for  filling  cracks  and  crevices  in  walls 
before  papering,  painting  or  tinting. 

Johnson's  Plasto-Filler  is  very  easy  to  use.  It  comes  in  powdered  form— simply  mix  it 
with  water  and  it  is  ready  to  use.  It  dries  rock-hard  in  two  hours  so  the  work  may  be  finished. 
It  never  shrinks,  swells  or  cracks. 

Johnson's  Plasto-Filler  i! 
one  pound   will  go  twice  as  fa 

Johnson's  line  of  wood  finishes  is  handled  by  all  the  leading  paint,  hardware  a 
dealers.  If  your  local  dealer  hasn't  vvhat  you  want  in  our  line  and  is  unwilling  to  ( 
you,  send  in  your  order  and  remittance  direct  to  Racine  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  ] 
supplied,  prepaying  the  freight  charges  (not  express)  on  orders  amounting  to  ^3.00 
to  all  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
II 


siderably  cheaper  than  the  Crack  Filler,  i 


JoKnson  s 

Electric 

Solvo 


Johnson's  Electric  Solvo 
varnish,  shellac,  etc.,  so  that  il 
retinished. 

Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  is  in 
cold  weather  the  paraffine  in  the 
preparation  becomes  a  semi-liquid. 
■  placing  the  can  of  Electric  Solvo  in  a 
the  Electric  Solvo  on  the  stove  to  so 
in  a  room  in  which  there  is  an  open 


y  be  easily  removed  and  the  wood 

1  liquid  Torm.     Sometimes  in  very 

Electric  Solvo  hardens  and  the 

ily  remedied  bv 

.      Do  not  place 

t  open  the  cat) 


[|  of  h< 

it.  and  do  no 
or  blaze. 

TKe  New  Finisn  Always  Dries 


Then 

wfi 

ish 

always  drie 

when  the  old  fi 

nish  has  been  removed 

with  Johns 

on's 

El 

ctric    Solvo 

This   is   bee 

ause  our    preparation 

contains    a 

very 

all    pcrccn 

age    of   paraffin 

e    wax — smaller    thin 

all   other    r 

crs 

on   the  ma 

ket.      One    gallon    of     some    varnish 

removers  c 

nca 

ns 

nough  para 

ffine  to  prevent 

many  gallons  of  new 

finish   from 

dry 

ng  properly. 

DIectric  Solvo  Has  Many 

Ums 

After  paint 

"g 

a  house  the 

sually  bespattered;  an 

application 

of  J 

ohn 

son's  Elect 

ie  Solvo  will  c 

ean  them  more  easily 

and  qaicLly 

iha 

an 

ything  else 

It  is  also  fine 

Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  should  be  used  on  the  outside  of  buildings 
before  repainting  to  remove  paint  which  has  blistered  and  partly  peeled 
olf.  It  is  very  necessary  that  this  old  paint  be  thorou^Iy  removed  so 
that  the  new  coating  will  adhere  properly. 

Many  of  our  customers  have  used  Electric  Solvo 
for  removing  paint  spots  from  clothing,  and  report  it 
admirable  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  used  largely  by  painters  for  softening  their  paint 
and  varnish  brushes  and  keeping  them  in  good  condition- 

E~^T'   j  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  will  not  injure  the  hands  or 

j  I         the  finest  fabrics,  and  is  free  from  any  disagreeable  odors; 
■''r  A         ''    ^'''tens    the    old    finish    quickly  without    injuring  the 
'■  'SZ^        wood  in  the  slightest. 
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wJohnson's  Floor  Finish   No.   1 
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We  recomnnend  Johnson's  Floor  Finish  No.  i  for  floors 
which  receive  hard  treatment  and  must  be  frequently 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  such  as  kitchen,  pantry, 
bath-room,  store,  office  and  school-room  floors. 

Such  floors  require  a  finish  which  will  be  panly 
absorbed  by  the  wood  itself,  so  that  it  will  be  properly 
protected.  If  a  finish  is  used  which  remains  on  the  surface 
only,  it  "will  soon  become  worn  and  scrubbed  ofF,  leaving 
the  wood  bare,  unsightly  and  unprotected. 

Johnson's  Floor  Finish  No.  i  is  more  of  a  floor. dressing 
than  a  floor  finish.      It  penetrates  into  the  wood,  preserving 
it  and  preventing  it  from  becoming  soft  and  gray  under  the 
constant  action  of  water,  soap  and  strong  washing  compounds. 
It  also  prevents  dirt  and  grease  from  being  absorbed  by  the  wood. 

For  New  Floors 

We  recommend  that  new  floors  of  this  character  be  first  given  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Natural 
Paste  Wood  Filler  No.  lo,  and  then  a^  application  of  Floor  Finish  No.  i.  Subsequent  coats 
of  Floor  Finish  may  be  applied  as  required. 

Johnson's  Floor  Finish  is  very  simple  to  use.  Cleanse  the  floor  with  soap  and  water  and 
when  it  is  dry  apply  the  Floor  Finish  with  a  cloth  or  an  ordinary  varnish  brush. 

For  OU  Floors 

Caution:      Do  not  apply  Johnson's  Floor  Finish  No.  i  over  a  heavy  coating  of  varnish, 
•  shellac,  liquid  filler  or  oil,  as  the  flnish  already  on  the  wood  will  prevent  the  Floor  Finish  No.  i 
from  penetrating.     This  old  finish  should  all  be  removed  with  Electric  Solvo  and   the  wood 
refinished   with   Paste  Wood  Filler  and  Floor  Finish  No.  i. 

One  gallon  of  Floor  Finish  No.  i  is  sufficient  for  600  square  feet. 

Johnson's  preparations  are  used  largely  by  leading  painters  and  wood  finishers.     Archi- 
tects   contractors  and  painters  should  write  us  for  details  on  our  method  of  finishing  wood. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  a  beautiful  portfolio  showing  different  effects  on  the  actual  woods. 
Ask  your  painter  to  show  you  finished  wood  panels  treated  with  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood 
Finishes.      I^  ^^  hasn't  them  we  shall  be  glad  to  supply  him  upon  request,  free  and  postpaid. 
The  Johnson  Wood  Finishes  are  for  sale  by  the  best  paint,  hardware  and  drug  dealers  and 
iobbers  everywhere.     Insist  upon  your  local  dealer  supplying  you.     If  he  hasn't  the  goods  in 
stock  he  can   easily  procure  them  for  you  through  his  jobber.     If  your  dealer  is  unwilling  to 
order  our  goods  for  you  send  in  your  order  and  remittance  direct  to  Racine  and  we  will  see  that 
you  are   promptly  supplied,  prepaying  freight  (not  express  charges)  on  orders  amountmg  to 
$3.00  or  more  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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JoKnSOn's  Most  woods  require  color  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  their  gi*in. 

It  is  also  true  that  wood  finished  in  its  natural  color  cannot  be  worked 

W  Ood    Dye  as  successfully  into  color  schemes  of  decoration  as  when  it  is  finished  . 

in  color.  For  these  reasons  we  manufacture  a  line  of  wood  colors 
known  as  Johnson's  Wood  Dyes,  Our  Wood  Dye  is  entirely  different 
from  the  many  wood  tints  and  stains  on  the  market.  It  should  not  be 
confused  with  varnish  stains  which  remain  on  the  surface,  giving  a 
cheap  looking,  painty  effect  which  shows  every  scratch  and  heel-print- 

.  •  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  a  dye  in  every  sense  of  the  word.     It 

penetrates  deeply  so  that  the  natural  color  of  the  wood  is  not  disclosed 
when  scratched  or  marred;  it  brings  out  the  bea.uty  of  the  gram  without 


he  slightes 


smudge  oH 

be  applied  over  it 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  mad. 

N0.I2O.   Fumed  Oak. 

N0.I26.  Light  Oak. 

No.12}.   Dark  Oak. 

N0.125.   Mission  Oak. 

No.  1 10.   Bog  Oak. 

N0.I28.   Light  Mahogany. 

Na.129.   Dark  Mahogany. 

No.  127.    -      -     ■   ■■  ■ 


1  half  hour  a 
ny  finish  what 


r — the  finish  r 


Lxteen  standard  shades  as  follows: 

No.l^.    Wcathirfd  Oak: 

No.l^I.   Bro^n   fffnthtreJ  Oak. 

No.jp.  Gretn   ffiathired  Oak. 

N0.I2I     Mots  Green. 

No.  1 22.   Forest  Green. 

No:i.fO.   Early  English. 

No.I^2.   FUmish  Oak. 
Dark  Mahngany.    No.  178.    Bro^'n  FUmish  Oak. 
ie  sixtiL-n  shades  hundreds  of  other  shades  may  be  easily 
obtained  by  lightening,  darkening  or  mixing.   To  lighten 
any  shade  add  wood  or  denatured  alcohol;  to  darken 
add   No.  172   Flemish  Oak   Dye,   which    is    jet    black. 
Two  or  thiee  shades  may  also  be  mixed  together,  fcr 
instance,  if  you  wish  a    shade  of  mahogany    a   linle 
more  on  the  brown  than  our  shades,  simply  add  a  little 
of  the  No.  125  Mission  Oak  Dye  to  the  No.   128  Light 
,-.— ;^    Mahofjanyand  you  can  make  it  just  as  brown  as  you  wish. 
14 


Joknsons  W^ood    Dye 


This  fact  must  be  taken  into  consid^atlon— all  shades  of  the 
dye  shovr  darker  on  soft  woods  than  they  do  on  hardwood,  for  the 
reason  that  the  soft  wood  absorbs  more  of  rhe  dye  than  the  hard 
and  thus  a  darker  shade  is  produced.  Always  try  the  dye  first  upon 
a  small  piece  of  the  same  kind  of  wood  upon  which  ii  is  to  be  used, 
then  if  it  is  not  the  right  shade  ii  can  be  lightened  or  darkened 
according  to  the  instructions  given  on  the  previous  page,  or  another 
shade  can   be  used. 

The  Prolwr  Method  of  Coloring  Wood 
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For  Baskets 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  the  proper  finish  to  use  on  reed  baskets.  The  shades  best  adapte 
for  this  work  are  the  browns,  greens  and  mahoganies.  Over  the  siain  either  Undet-Lac  0 
Flat  Wood  Finish  should  be  applied— the  Under-Lac  for  a  gloss  and  the  Flat  Wood  Finish  fo 
a  dead   effect. 

If  patties  building  or  remodcliog  homes  will  write  us  advising  what  woods  they  are  usin 
for  their  floors  and  interior  woodwork  and  what  shades  they  are  intertsted  in  for  finishing,  w 
shall  be  very  glad  to  send  them — without  any  obligation  whatever — panels  of  those  wood 
finished  in  any  way  they  desire.  These  wood  panels  will  be  a  grent  assisiance  in  deiidin 
definitely  on  the  finish  for  the  various  rooms. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  just  the  thing  for  coloring  Lincrusia  Walton  and  other  simila 
wall  coverings.  Apply  it  the  same  as  upon  wood.  If  a  coat  of  Johnson's  I'lat  Wood  Finis 
is  applied    over  the  Dye  on  Lincrusta  Walton  the  cfFcct  is  perfect.      Set  page  27. 

If  your  painter  is  not  using  our  Wood  Dye  and  other  finishes,  ask  him  to  write  us.  W 
have  a  very  nice  bound  folder  showing  the  difFcrcnl  shades  of  dye  on  the  actual  woods.  Thi 
can  also  be    used  advantageously  by  contractors,  architects  and  all  wood  finishers. 

One  gallon  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  sufficient  for  700  square  feet  on  hardwood  an. 
400  square   feet  on  softwood. 
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Jolinsons    VVood    Dye 
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Jolinson's  Paste  \Voocl  Fille 
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Joknson's  Paste  Wood.  Filler 

Johnson's  Paste  Wood  Filler  is  for  filling  the  grain  and  pores  of  all  wood.  It  is  made  of 
the  best  and  most  expensive  needle-lifce  silex  crystals,  pure  linseed  oil  and  the  best  Japan  dtjer. 
Johnson's  Paste  Wood  Filler  penetrates  and  the  crystals  fit  perfectly  into  the  grain  of  the  wood 
and  hold  fast  to  it;  this  is  because  the  silex  used  in  our  filler  is  ground  from  the  hard  quartz 
instead  of  from  calcined  quartz  which  most  manufacturers  use. 


Johnson's  Paste  Wood  Filler  is  entirely  different  from  other  brands  on  the  market,  which 
are  made  from  corn  starch,  whiting,  talc,  and  other  cheap  materials  which  when  they  dry, 
become  loose,  leaving  the  wood  worse  than  before. 

John 

son's  Paste  Wood  Filler  is  put  up  in  cans  ready  to  use  in  the  following  shades: 

Natural  No.  lo.                                                    Golden  Oak  No.  20. 
Dark  Oak  No.  30.                                                Antwerp  Oak  No.  40. 

Johnson's  Paste  Wood  Filler  may  be  wiped  with  ease  six  hours  after  applying  same.     It 
dries  rock-hard  in  twenty-four  hours  and  will  not  settle  or  harden  in  the  cans  as  is  the  case 
with  other  fillers. 

Never  Use  a  Liquid  Filler 

These  so-called  fillers  are  nothing  hut  a  cheap  grade  of  varnish  which  put  a  coating  over 
the  wood;  they  do  not  penetrate  the  wood  at  all,  neither  do  they  fill  the  grain  and  pores.  Liquid 
Fillers  show  every  scratch  and  heel-print.  In  our  opinion  the  poorest  grade  of  paste  wood 
filler  -on  the  market  U  superior  to  the  best  liquid  filler  that  can  be  made. 

Jobnsoii's  PoAte  ^Voo4)  Filler  a  Great  Saver  of  Finislt 

A  better  finish  is  obtained  with  one  coat  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  over  Paste 
Wood  Filler  than  with  two  coats  of  wax  upon  the  bare  wood.  This  is  also  true  wh«n  vamisli 
is  used;  one  coat  of  varnish  over  our  filler  will  give  better  results  than  two  coats  of  varnish 
over  liquid  filler  or  on  the  bare  wood.  Thus  Johnson's  Paste  Wood  Filler  is  a  great  saver  of 
finish. 

Full  instructions  for  finishing  new  floor*  and  woodwork  and  for  refinishing  old  work  ite 
given  in  the  following  pages. 

One  pound  of  Johnson's  Paste  Wood  Filler  is  sufficient  for  filling  the  grain  of  40  squart 
feet. 
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FOR  A  NATURAL  FINISH.  Apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Natural  Paste  Wood  Filler 
No.  lo  upon  the  bare  wood  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  scraped.  Full  instructions  for  the  use 
of  the  filler  are  given  on  the  labels.  The  filler  should  be  allowed  to  dry  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the   floors  are  then  ready  for  the  finish. 

The  proper  finish  to  use  over  the  Filler  is  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  This 
should  be  applied  with  a  cloth  or  stiff  oval  brush.  It  will  dry  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and 
each  coat  should  then  be  well  polished  with  a  weighted  brush,  which  you  will  find  shown  and 
descnbed  on  this  page.  The  advantages  of  Wax  over  other  preparations  for  a  floor  finish 
are  outlined  on  pages  four  and  five. 

FOR  GOLDEN  OAK,  DARK  OAK  OR  ANTWERP  OAK  EFFECTS.  Apply  a  coat 
of  one  of  our  colored  shades  of  Paste  Wood  Filler  and  then  two«coat8  of  Johnson's  Prepared 
W^az,  polishing  each  coat  well  with  a  weighted  brush.  Floors  finished  in  this  manner  can 
easily  be  kept  in  perfert  condition. 

FOR  OTHER  SHADES.  For  all  other  shades,  such  as  Mahogany,  Mission,  etc., 
apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  upon  the  bare  wood.  This  will  dry  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  and  the  floors  are  then  ready  to  be  finished  with  two  coats  of  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax.  If  a  fiUed-grain  effect  is  desired  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Dark  Paste  Wood 
Filler  No.  30  over  the  Dye  and  then  two  coats  of  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax. 

We  sho^w  on  this  page  cut  of  our  new  style  weighted  brush. 
We  strongly  recommend  this  new  brush,  as  it  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  old.  It  is  not  top  heavy  and  is  very  much  easier 
to  operate.  Besides,  the  brush  is  considerably  larger,  so  that  each 
stroke  polishes  a  larger  surface. 

Painters^  contractors  and  architects  should  write  us  for  a 
beautiful  portfolio  which  shows  on  the  actual  woods  many  beau- 
tiful effects  "which  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  Johnson's 
Artistic  W^ood  Finishes.  This  portfolio  will  be  of  great  assistance 
in  securing  contracts. 

Leading  paint,  drug  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere 
handle  our  line.  If  yours  cannot  supply  you  ask  him  to  order 
throuE^  his'  nearest  jobber  or  direct  from  Racine.  If  your  dealer 
is  unveilling  to  procure  our  finishes  for  you,  send  in  the  order 
to  us  yourself,  and  we  will  see  that  you  arc  promptly  supplied, 
D-epaying  the  freight  charges  (not  express)  on  orders  amounting 
to  i"?-00  or  more  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
UiMMppi  River. 
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Finisking  New   Floors 
Softwoo<l  Floors 

FOR  A  NATURAL  FmiSHapplyacoatofJohnson'sNaturalPasre  Wood  Filler  No.  10. 
Allow  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  to  dry  and  tKen  apply  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax  with  a  cloth  or  stiff  oval  brush.  The  Wax  will  dry  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and 
each  coat  should  then  be  well  polished  with  one  of  our  weighted  btushes  which  are  described 
on  the  preceding  page.  If  a  higher  gloss  is  desired  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Under-Lac  over 
the  Filler  and  then  one  coat  of  Wax. 

FOR  COLORED  EFFECTS  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  the  desired  shade, 
directly  upon  the  wood  and  over  it  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax,  For  a  higher  gloss 
apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Under-Lac  over  the  Dye  and  then  one  coat  of  Wax.  If  a  filled- 
grain  effect  is  desired  apply  a  coat  of  our  Dark  Paste  Wood  Filler  No.  33  over  the  Dye  and 
then  two  coats  of  Prepared  Wax. 

Kitcnen,  Pantry  ana  Batnrooin  Floors 

These  floors  require  a  special  finish,  as  they  receive  hard  treatment  and  must  be  frequently 
scrubbed  with  soap  and  water.  We  recommend  the  use  of  Johnson's  Natural  Paste  Wood 
Fillet  No.  10  upon  the  bare  wood  and  over  this  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Floor  Finish  No.  1.  Sub- 
sequent coats  of  the  Floor  Finish  No.  I  should  be  applied  as  required. 

These  instructions  also  apply  to  school-room,  office  and  store  Hoors. 

Porcb  Floon 

The  most  satisfactory  finish  for  porch  floors  is  a  good  floor  paint.  For  those  vrho  wish  to 
finish  their  porch  floors  natural,  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Natural  Paste  Wood  Filler  No,  10 
and  then  our  Floor  Finish  No.  i.  For  a  darker  effect  use  the  Dark  Filler  No.  30  instead  of 
the  Natural. 
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Reiinishmg  OIJ    Floors 


Hardwood 

IF  IN  FAIR  CONDITION.  Clean  thoroughly  with  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor.  If  the 
floors  are  very  badly  soiled  use  a  stiff  bristle  scrubbing  brush  in  connection  with  the  Kleen  Floor. 
Then  wipe  the  wood  perfectly  dry  with  a  cloth  and  in  an  hour  or  two  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  in  the  usual  manner,  polishing  well  with  a  weighted  brush. 

IF  IN  POOR  CONDITION.  If  the  finish  is  very  badly  scratched  and  worn  it  should  be 
entirely  removed.  This  can  be  easily  accomplished  with  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  (described 
on  page  12).  Be  sure  to  entirely  remove  the  old  finish;  in  this  lies  the  secret  of 
successful  refinishing.  Then  fill  any  cracks  there  may  be  with  Johnson's  Crack  Filler  and 
when  this  is  dry  the  floor  is  ready  to  be  refinished  as  new  according  to  the  instructions  given 
on  page  21   for  finishing  new  hardwood  floors. 


Soft 


woo< 


IF  IN  FAIR  CONDITION.  Clean  the  floor  thoroughly  with  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor, 
which  you  will  find  described  on  page  7.  After  using  the  Kleen  Floor  wipe  the  wood  just  as 
dry  as  possible  with  a  cloth,  and  in  an  hour  apply  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
in  the  usual  manner,  polishing  each  coat  well  with  a  weighted  brush. 

IF  IN  POOR  CONDITION.  First  remove  all  the  old  finish  with  Johnson's  Electric 
Solvo  and  fill  the  cracks  with  Johnson's  Crack  Filler.  The  Crack  Filler  should  be  colored 
slightly  with  the  same  shade  of  Dye  which  is  to  be  used  for  refinishing.  The  Crack  Filler 
will  harden  in  twenty-four  hours  and  a  coat  of  the  Dye  should  then  be  applied  with  a  2- 
inch  camels-hair  brush.  Over  this  we  recommend  the  use  of  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax.  For  a  higher  gloss  than  a  waxed  finish,  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Under-Lac 
over  the  Dye  and  then  one  coat  of  Wax. 

Kitchen,  Pantry  ana  Bathroom  Floors 

Floors  of  this  character  require  a  special  treatment,  inasmuch  as  they  are  subject  to  very 
Toueh  usage.  If  the  floors  have  never  been  finished,  fill  the  cracks  with  Johnson's  Crack  Filler. 
This  will  dry  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours;  then  give  the  floor  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Natural 
Paste  Wood   Filler  No.  10  and  a  coat  of  Floor  Finish  No.  i.     Subsequent  coats  of  the  Floor 
Finish  No.  i   may  be  applied  as  required. 

If  the  floors  have  already  received  a  coat  of  finish  this  should  be  entirely  removed  with 
Johnson's  Electric  Solvo,  then  fill  the  cracks  with  Crack  Filler,  the  pores  of  the  wood  with 
Paste  Wood   Filler  and  apply  Floor  Finish  No.  i. 

These  instructions  apply  also  to  store,  office,  school-room  and  other  floors  which  receive  hard 
treatment  and   must  be  frequently  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 
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RefinisKing  Old  Floors 
Old.  Rough.  Uneven  Floors 
Fill  the  cracks  with  Johnson's  Plasto  Filler.     When  this  has  hardened   apply  a  coal  of 
any  good  floor  paint  and  over  this  a  coat  o(  Johnson's  Under-Lac. 

Linoleum,  Oilcloth,  etc. 
Clean  thoroughly  with  soap  and  water  and  when  perfectly  dry  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's 
Under-Lac.     This  will  dry  within  an  hour  so  the  floor  may  he  walked  upon.     A  coat  of  John- 
son's Prepared  Wax  may  be  applied  over  the  Under-Lac  if  desired. 

Old  Ball  Room  Floora 
If  in  fair  condition  satisfactory  results  may  he  obtained  by  cleaning  the  floor  with  Johnson's 
KIcen  Floor  and  then  giving  it  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  Polish  the  Wax  well  and 
allow  it  two  or  three  days  to  hardtn.  It  is  then  ready  for  dancing  and  an  occasional  coat  of 
Johnson's  Powdered  W.ix  should  be  applied.  If  the  old  floor  is  in  very  bad  condition  the  only 
way  to  refinish  it  satisfactorily  is  to  remove  the  old  finish  with  Johnson's  Electric  Solvo  and 
then  tefinish  the  same  as  a  new  ball  room  floor.      Instructions  are  given  on  page  six. 

Porck  Floor, 
Fill  the  cracts  with  Johnson's  Plasto-Filler  and  then  paint  them  with  any  good  floor  paint. 

Painters  who  are  not  using  Johnson's  Wood  Finishes  should  write  us  for  samples  and 
wood  panels  flnished  in  diff"ercnt  effects.  Painters  who  are  figuring  on  special  work  and  want 
panels  finished  in  any  particular  manner  to  show  clients  should  write  us  and  we  will  makeup 
the  panels  and  forward  them  promptly  free  and  postpaid. 

Our  line  of  wood  finishes  is  handled  by  leading  dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  our  goods  in  stock  and  is  unwilling  to  order  for  you,  send  your  order  and  remittance 
direct  to  Racine  and  we  will  see  that  you  ate  promptly  supplied,  prepaying  the  freight  charges 
(not  express)  on  orders  amounting  to  $3.00  or  more  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 
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Finisliing  New  Woodwork 


Hardwood 


FOR  A  NATURAL  FINISH.  Apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Natural  Paste  Wood  Fillet 
No.  10  upon  the  bare  wood.  Allow  it  to  dry  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  and  it  is  then 
ready  for  the  finish. 

For  that  beautiful,  artistic,  flat  effect  without  the  expense  of  rubbing  apply  a  coat  of 
Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  over  the  Filler.  This  will  dry  hard  in  three  or  four  hours,  giving 
a  durable  finish  ivhich  can  be  washed  with  water.  For  a  waxed  finish  apply  two  coats  of 
Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  over  the  Filler;  this  should  be  applied  with  a  cloth,  each  coat  being 
well  polished  with  a  dry  cloth  or  a  flat  stiff  bristle  brush  similar  to  the  brushes  used  for  polishing 
shoes.  Where  a  higher  gloss  is  desired  than  the  Wax  gives  we  recommend  the  use  of  one  coat 
of  Johnson's   Under-Lac  over  the  Filler  and  then  one  coat  of  Wax. 

FOR  GOLDEN  OAK,  DARK  OAK  OR  ANTWERP  OAK  EFFECTS.  Apply  a 
coat  of  one  of  our  colored  shades  of  Filler  (see  pages  19  and  20).  Allow  the  Filler  to  dry  from 
twelve  to  t-wenty-four  hours  and  then  apply  the  finish. 

For  that  beautiful,  artistic,  flat  efl^ect  without  the  expense  of  rubbing  apply  a  coat  of 
Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  over  the  Filler.     This  will  dry  hard  in  three  or  four  hours,  giving 

a  durable  finish  -which  can  be  washed  with  water.  For  a  waxed  finish  apply  two  coats  of 
lohnson's   Prepared  Wax  over  the  Filler;  this  should  be  applied  with  a  cloth,  each  coat  being 

well  polished  with  a  dry  cloth  or  a  flat  stiff  bristle  brush  similar  to  the  brushes  used  for  polishing 

shoes.      Where  a  higher  gloss  is  desired  than  the  Wax  gives  we  recommend  the  use  of  one  coat 

of   Johnson's   Under-Lac  over  the  Filler  and  then  one  coat  of  Wax. 

POR  OTHER  SHADES.  For  all  other  shades  such  as  Mission,  Mahogany,  Fumed ^ 
fFeathered  Flemish,  Early  English,  etc.,  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  directly  upon 
the  wood.       This  will  dry  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  and  the  work  is  then  ready  to  be  finished. 

We  recommend  the  use  of  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  over  the  Dye.  This 
should  be  applied  with  a  two-inch  fitch  brush.  It  dries  in  three  or  four  hours,  imparting  that 
beautiful  artistic,  flat  effect  without  the  expense  of  rubbing.  For  a  two-coat  finish  apply  a 
coat  of  Johnson's  Under-Lac  over  the  Dye  and  then  one  coat  of  Flat  Wood  Finish.  For  a 
waxed  finish  we  recommend  the  use  of  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  over  the  Dye. 
Apply  each  coat  writh  a  cloth  and  polish  it  well  with  a  dry  cloth  or  a  flat  stiff  bristle  brush 
similar  to  the    brushes  used  for  polishing  shoes. 

Where  a  filled  grain  effect  is  desired  with  shades  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  apply  a  coat  of 
our  Dark  Paste  Wood  Filler  No.  JJO  over  the  Dye.  The  Filler  will  dry  in  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  and  the  work  should  then  be  finished  with  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish,  Under-Lac 
or  Prepared  Wax. 

For  open  grained  woods  such  as  oak,  chestnut,  etc.,  a  filler  is  very  desirable.  One  coal 
of  E)vc  P^iller  and  Flat  Wood  Finish  gives  a  beautiful,  artistic,  economical  finish  which  will 
stand  water. 
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F inisning   New    Vvood\vork 


u 


Soft 


WOO< 


FOR  AN  INEXPENSIVE  NATURAL  FINISH  on  softwood  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's 
Under-Lac  directly  upon  the  wood.  This  will  dry  in  a  couple  of  hours,  giving  the  best  one- 
coat  finish  possible.  If  a  little  more  body  is  desired  apply  a  coat  of  Flat  Wood  Finish  or  varnish 
over  the  Under-Lac — Flat  Wood  Finish  for  a  dull  effect  and  varnish  for  a  high  gloss. 

FOR  THE  BEST  NATURAL  FINISH  THAT  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  apply  a  coat 
of  Johnson's  Natural  Paste  Wood  Filler  No.  10  upon  the  bare  wood.  This  will  dry  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  and  the  work  should  then  be  finished  with  Under-Lac  or  Flat 
Wood   Finish,  whichever  is  preferred. 

FOR  COLORED  EFFECTS  such  as  Mission,  Mahogany,  fFeathered,  Flemish,  Fumed, 
Early  English,  etc.,  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  the  desired  shade,  directly  upon  the 
wood  with  a  IJ^  inch  or  2  inch  camels-hair  brush.  This  will  dry  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
and  the  work  is  then  ready  for  the  finish. 

The  finish  over  the  Dye  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  W'e  usually  recommend  the  use  of 
a  coat  of  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish.  This  will  dry  hard  in  three  or  four  hours,  giving  that 
beautiful,  artistic,  hand-rubbed  effect  at  one-third  the  cost  of  a  rubbed  varnish  job.  The  Plat 
Wood  Finish  not  only  gives  a  beautiful  but  a  durable  finish  which  will  stand  water.  For  a 
waxed  finish  over  the  Dye  apply  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  with  a  cloth,  bringing 
each  coat  to  a  polish  with  a  dry  cloth  or  a  flat  stiff  bristle  brush  similar  to  the  brushes  used 
for  polishing  shoes.  For  a  higher  gloss  than  the  Wax  gives  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Under- 
Lac  over  the  Dye  and  then  one  coat  of  Wax. 

If  parties  building  new  homes  will  drop  us  a  line  advising  us  what  woods  they  are  using 
and  in  which  shades  they  are  interested  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them  panels  of  those  woods 
finished  in  many  beautiful  effects.  These  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  deciding  definitely 
upon  the  finish  for  their  various  rooms. 

Progressive  painters  all  over  the  country  are  familiar  with  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  F'in- 
ishes  and  the  beautiful  and  successful  finish  which  can  be  accomplished  with  them.  Ask 
your  painter  to  show  you  our  portfolio  of  wood  panels  in  which  all  of  our  products  are  shown 
on  the  actual  woods.  If  he  hasn't  one  of  these  portfolios  tell  him  to  write  us  for  one.  We 
furnish  them  free  and  postpaid  to  painters,  contractors  and  architects. 

Insist  upon  your  local  dealer  supplying  you  with  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes.  If 
he  hasn't  them  in  stock  he  can  easily  procure  them  for  you  through  his  jobber  or  direct  from 
Racine. 
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cfmishing  Old  Woodwork 
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IF  IN   CjOOD    condition.    Where  you  do  not  care  to  change  the  color  or  g 

finish,  give  tVie   -wood'w^ork  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax,  applying  it  with  a  cloth  < 

oval  brusli  ar&<l  b> ringing  to  a  pohsh  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  with  a  dry  cloth  or  a  flat  stiff 

brush,  similar  to   the  brushes  used  for  polishing  shoes.     W^oodwork  can  easily  be  kept  in  [ 

condition  V>y  poHsHing  it  occasionally  with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.     Highly  polished 

work  can   be   easily     given    that  beautiful,  artistic,  hand-rubbed   effect   by  simply  applj 

coat  of  JoVinson's  Klat  Wood  Finish  right  over  the  varnish;  h  will  dry  absolutely  flat  in 

or  four  Viours- 

IF  IN  FAIR  CONDITION.  Where  woodwork  is  in  fair  condition  except  tha 
bad\y  soiled,  clean  it  thoroughly  with  Johnson's  Kleen  Floor  and  then  apply  a  coat  of  Job 
Prepared  Wax,  or  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish.  Flat  Wood  Finish  gives  an  inexpensiv 
serviceable  finish,  as  it  can  be  washed  with  water. 

IF  IN  POOR  CONDITION.  Where  the  present  finish  is  very  much  scratched  anc 
it  should  be  entirely  removed — ^this  can  be  easily  accomplished  with  Johnson's  Electric 
Be  sure  to  entirely  remove  the  old  finish — in  this  lies  the  secret  of  successful  refini 
Then  allow  the  wood  plenty  of  time  to  dry  out  and  fill  any  cracks  there  may  b( 
Johnson's  Crack  Filler  or  putty  and  the  work  is  then  ready  to  be  refinished.  Proceed  as  f< 
For  a.  natliral  finish  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Under-Lacandacoatof  Johnson's  Flat 
Finish.  If  the  work  is  to  be  finished  in  color  we  recommend  the  use  of  Johnson's  Woo 
-wHicH  is  made  in  sixteen  standard  shades.  Apply  the  Dye  with  a  1^2  inch  or  2  inch  c 
hair  brush — it  will  penetrate  deeply  bringing  out  the  beauty  of  the  grain  without  rais 
Over  the  Dye  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  with  a  2  inch  fitch  brush — th 
<iry  absolutely  flat  in  three  or  four  hours.  For  two-coat  work  apply  Johnson's  Und( 
over  the  Dye  and  then  a  coat  of  Flat  Wood  Finish. 

"Where  parties  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  removing  the  old  var 
very  satisfactory  job  can  be  obtained  by  applying  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  the  c 
shade,  right  over  the  present  finish.  This  will  dry  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  a  coat  of 
so^s  Plat  Wood  Finish  should  then  be  applied.  Before  applying  Dye  over  the  old  v 
t:ryr  it  upon  an  inconspicuous  part  of  the  work  to  see  how  it  acts.  It  will  work  beautifi 
Txlne  cases  out  often,  but  occasionally  we  run  across  a  grade  of  varnish  over  which  th 
nnot  be  applied. 

We  recommend  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  very  strongly  for  refinishing  old  and  fir 
•w  woodwork.     It  not  only  gives  a  beautiful,  artistic  finish  but  at  the  same  time  an  ec 
1    and  durable   finish  which  will  stand  the  use  of  water.     Ordinarily  one  coat  of  Joh 
Plat  Wood  Finish   is  sufficient,  but  occasionally  on  very  porous  woods  two  coats  may 

quired. 

Leading  dealers  everywhere  handle  our  line.     If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  goods  in  sto 

ean  easily  procure  them  for  you  through  his  jobber.       If  he  is  unwilling  to  do  this  wr 

an<i  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied.     We  prepay  freight  charges  (not  exprej 

rdcrs  amounting  to  $3.00  or  more  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  1 
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The  method  of  finishin 
u  will  find  i 


Finifiliing  N< 
V  furniture 


,ew  furniture 


s  practically  the  same  as  finishing  new  woodwork. 
i  for  this  given  on  pages  twenty-five  and  tweniy-six.  Any  special 
red  we  shall  he  glad  to  furnish  promptly. 
Where  furniture  is  to  be  finished  natural,  we  recommend  the  use  of  our  Natural  Pane 
Wood  Filler  No.  lo  and  then  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  For  Golden  Oak,  Dark 
Oak  or  Antwerp  Oak  effects,  apply  one  of  the  colored  shades  of  Paste  Wood  Filler  arid  then 
two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  For  all  other  shades  such  as  Mission,  Weathered, 
Fumed,  Flemish,  Mahogany,  etc.,  apply  a  coal  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  the  desired  shade, 
directly  upon  the  wood  and  over  this  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  Over  the  very 
dark  shades  of  Dye  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  Black  Wax  as  the  regular  Wax  might 
n  of  the  wood  or  in  the  corners  unless  care  is  taken- 


possibly  show  light 

shades  of  Dye 
[O  over  the  Dyi 


Fillej 
Und. 


:  used  and  a  filled  grain  effect  is  desired,  apply  a  coat  of  Datk 
id  then  the  Wax.     For  a  high  gloss  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's 
i,ac  over  tne  Dye  or  Filler  and  then  the  Wax. 

hen    purchasing   new   furniture   insist   upon   its   being  finished   with   Johnson's   Artistic 
Finishes.     Furniture  finished  in  this  manner  can  easily  be  kept  in  perfect  condition, 
irniture  can  be  purchased  from  dealers  in  the  white  at  a  slight   reduction   in   cost.      You 
■n  finish  it  yourself  with  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes  to  match  your  woodwork  and 

Reiinishing  Old  Furniture 
le  method  of  refinishing  old  furniture  is  identical  with  that  of  rcfinishing  old  woodwork 
you  will  find  described  on  page  twenty-seven.  For  refinishing  old  furniture  follow  the 
tions  given  for  refinishing  woodwork  and  we  are  sure  you  will  be  delighted  with  thr 
Be  very  careful  to  entirely  remove  the  old  finish  before  the  refinishing  process  is 
.  When  the  old  finish  has  been  thoroughly  removed  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wood 
he  desired  shade,  and  then  two  coats  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax.  If  a  higher  gloss 
red  than  a  waxed  finish,  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Under-Lac  over  the  Dye  and  then 
It  of  Wax.  For  a  flat  effect  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  F"inish  over  the  Dj-e, 
r  the  Under-Lne  if  a  heavier  body  is  desired.  Where  a  filled  grain  elTect  is  desired 
I  coat  of  Johnson's  Dark  Paste  Wood  Filler  over  the  Dye  ard  then  the  finish. 
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raining 


Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes  are  particularly  adapted  for  Manual  Training  work,  as 
they  may  be  applied  by  pupils  in  as  low  as  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  with  entire  satisfaction. 
They  are  being  used  and  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  some  of  the  most  prominent  manual 
training  instructors  in  the  country. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  Prepared  Wax,  Under-Lac,  Paste  Wood  Filler  and  Flat  Wood 
Finish  are  the  preparations  most  largely  used  by  manual  training  schools  for  finishing  their 
models.  We  have  a  very  attractive  folder  giving  full  instructions  for  the  use  of  our  finishes 
for  this  purpose  and  are  always  glad  to  mail  a  copy  to  interested  parties. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  should  be  used  for  staining  the  models — it  can  be  applied  by  the 
youngest  pupils  without  any  danger  of  laps  or  streaks.  The  dye  is  put  up  in  wide  mouth  jars 
which  permit  of  the  brush  being  dipped  into  the  bottle;  this  makes  it  admirable  for  Manual 
Training  purposes,  as  it  saves  the  loss  occasioned  by  pouring  into  another  receptacle. 

The  Dye  should  always  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush — it  penetrates  deeply,  bringing  out 
the  beauty  of  the  grain  without  raising  it.  The  Dye  comes  in  sixteen  Sw^/.Jard  shades.  All 
of  them  may  be  lightened  by  adding  alcohol,  darkened  by  adding  No.  172  Flemish  Oak,  and 
two  or  three  shades  may  be  mixed  together  so  that  the  ideas  of  all  the  pupils  can  be  easily  met. 

The  Dye  dries  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  wax  should  then  be  applied  with  a  cloth  and 
brought  to  a  polish  with  a  dry  cloth.  This  finish  can  be  accomplished  in  a  half  hour  (except 
on  large  models),  which  makes  it  particularly  desirable  for  Manual  Training  work  as  the  pu- 
pils can  finish  their  models  complete  in  one  period. 

Where  a  higher  gloss  than  a  waxed  finish  is  desired  we  recommend  the  use  of  a  coat  of 
Johnson's  Under-Lac  over  the  dye.  Under-Lac  will  dry  in  an  hour  and  the  wax  may  then 
be  applied.  Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  very  much  easier  to  use  than  shellac  or  varnish.  It 
does  not  dry  as  quickly  as  shellac  so  that  it  can  be  applied  by  inexperienced  boys;  neither  is  it 
thick,  sticky  and  slow  drying  like  varnish,  gathering  dirt  in  the  process. 

For  a  flat  effect  apply  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  over  the  Dye;  this  dries  absolutely  flat 
in  three  or  four  hours,  giving  a  beautiful,  artistic,  hand  rubbed  effect  without  the  labor  of 
rubbing. 

Where  models  are  to  be  finished  Natural  or  in  shades  of  Golden  Oak,  Dark  Oak,  or 
Antwerp  Oak,  apply  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Paste  Wood  Filler,  the  desired  shade,  and  then 
the  finish,  either  Wax,  Under-Lac  or  Flat  Wood  Finish.  We  also  recommend  the  use  of  Paste 
Wood  Filler  over  the  Dye  where  a  filled-grain  effect  is  wanted  or  where  a  particularly  fine  and 
durable  finish  is  desired.  Over  the  brown,  mahogany  and  green  shades  of  Dye  use  the  Dark 
Filler  No.  30. 

We  will  gladly  supply  manual  training  instructors  with  generous  free  samples  of  our 
products,  also  panels  of  wood  finished  with  them. 
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VVall   Coverings 
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LIN-O-WALL,  LINCRUSTA-WALTON  and  wall  coverings  of  this  sort  can  be  very 
satisfactorily  finished  with  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye — apply  it  with  any  soft  brush.  These 
wall  coverings  are  a  trifle  greasy,  so  it  takes  the  Dye  a  little  longer  to  dry  upon  them  than  it 
does  upon  wood.  Be  sure  to  let  the  Dye  dry  thoroughly — this  will  require  an  hour  or  two — 
then  apply  the  finish,  either  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax,  Under-Lac  or  Flat  Wood  Finish,  which- 
ever is  preferred.  On  the  whole  we  think  that  the  Flat  Wood  Finish  is  most  satisfactory  over 
the  Dye  on  these  wall  coverings — it  dries  absolutely  flat  in  five  or  six  hours.  If  a  gloss  finish 
is  desired  apply  Johnson's  Under-Lac  over  the  Dye  and  then  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax. 

Where  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  color  scheme  of  rooms  finished  with  Lin-O-Wall  or 
Lincrusta-Walton  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  present  wall  covering — simply  apply  a 
coat  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  the  desired  shade,  right  over  the  present  shade.  Of  course,  a 
light  shade  cannot  be  applied  directly  over  a  dark. 

BURLAP.  This  material  can  be  finished  very  satisfactorily  by  first  applying  a  coat  of 
Johnson's  Under-Lac  and  then  giving  the  work  a  coat  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye,  the  desired 
shade.  The  Under-Lac  acts  as  a  size  and  prevents  the  burlap  from  absorbing  large  quantities 
of  Dye.     Both  the  Dye  and  Under-Lac  should  be  applied  with  an  ordinary  varnish  brush. 

BEAVER  BOARD,  UTILITY  BOARD,  etc.,  can  be  very  satisfactorily  finished  with 
Johnson's  Wood  Dye.  It  can  be  applied  with  a  brush  but  very  much  better  results  are  secured 
when  the  Dye  is  applied  to  partition  boards  of  this  kind  with  an  air  brush. 

Joknson  s  Wood  Dye  for  Air   Brusk  Use 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye  is  being  used  very  satisfactorily  all  over  the  country  by  users  of 
air  brushes.  We  recently  sent  samples  of  our  product  to  one  of  the  largest  air  brush  manu- 
facturers in  the  country  in  order  to  get  their  opinion  and  their  report  came  back  that  the  Dyes 
worked  "most  perfectly"  in  this  manner. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  for  air  brush  use.  It  dries  instantly 
— all  of  the  colors  blend  perfectly — will  not  rub  off  or  fade  and  one  color  can  be  worked  over 
the  other  without  lifting  the  under  color.  Another  advantage  is  the  fact  that  lettering  can  be 
done  over  any  of  our  shades  within  five  or  ten  minutes  and  the  Dye  will  not  show  through  even 
when  the  lettering  is  done  with  white. 

Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes  are  for  sale  by  all  leading  paint,  hardware  and  dru^ 
dealers.  Do  not  accept  a  substitute.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  our  goods  in  stock  he  can  easily 
procure  them  for  you  within  a  few  hours  by  ordering  through  his  jobber. 
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Wood    Finisking   Points  to  Remember 


That   Johnson's   Prepared  Wax  should  be  used  upon  all  furniture,  including  pianos, 
well  as  upon   'woodwork  and  floors. 

That  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  the  only  preparation  that  can  be  successfully  used  upc 
Mission  furniture  and  woodwork. 

That  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  will  not  show  scratches  and  heel  prints,  and  that  it  nev« 
becomes  sticky  or  tacky. 

That  floors,  woodwork  and  furniture  finished  with  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  can  be  easi 
and  inexpensively  kept  in  perfect  condition. 

That  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  should  always  be  applied  with  a  soft  brush. 
That  with  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  all  hard  and  soft  wood  may  be  given  any  desired  colo 
That  all  shades  of  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  may  be  lightened  by  adding  alcohol  and  darkene 
by  adding  Flemish  Oak  Dye  No.  172. 

That  all  shades  of  W^ood  Dye  will  show  darker  on  soft  woods  than  upon  hardwood  bccaus 
the  soft  w^ood  absorbs  more  of  the  dye  than  the  hardwood. 

That  Johnson's  Wood  Dye  should  always  be  tried  first  upon  a  small  piece  of  the  sam 
kind  of  -wood  upon  which  it  is  to  be  used,  to  see  if  it  is  just  the  shade  desired. 

That  Johnson's  Under-Lac  should  be  used  for  a  higher  gloss  than  a  waxed  finish. 
That   Johnson's  Under-Lac  should  be  used  where  you  have  heretofore  used  shellac  c 
varnish. 

That  Johnson's  Under-Lac  is  especially  adapted  for  use  on  linoleums,  oilcloth,  etc. 
That  with  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  an  artistic,  hand-rubbed  effect  may  be  obtaine 
at  one-third  the  cost  of  the  labor  on  a  rubbed-varnish  job. 

That  Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  may  be  rubbed  if  desired  to  a  semi-gloss  or  egg-she 
finish. 

That  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes  always  give  satisfaction. 

That  Johnson's  Artistic  Wood  Finishes  are  being  specified  by  some  of  the  most  prominei 
architects. 

That  they  are  being  used  by  many  of  the  finest  painters  and  wood  finishers  in  the  countr 
That  your  dealer  can  easily  procure  our  goods  for  you  direct  from  Racine  or  throug 
his  jobber. 

That  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  if  your  dealer  is  unwilling  to  order  for  you. 

Quantities 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 1  pound  covers  250  sq.  ft.  one  coat. 

Johnson's  Powdered  W^ax Large  size  can  is  sufficient  for  10,000  sq.  ft. 

Johnson's  Wood  Dye 1  gallon  covers  700  sq.  ft.  on  hardwood  and  400  on  softwoo* 

Johnson's  Under-Lac 1  gallon  covers  500  sq.  ft. 

Johnson's  Flat  Wood  Finish  ....  1  gallon  covers  500  sq.  ft. 

Johnson's  Kleen  Floor Half-gallon  cleans  350  sq.  ft. 

Johnson's   Electric  Solvo 1  gallon  ordinarily  softens  300  sq.  ft.  of  old  finish. 

Johnson's  Crack  Filler 1  pound  ordinarily  covers  30  sq.  ft. 

Johnson's   Paste  Wood  Filler.  .  .1  pound  fills  40  sq.  ft. 

Johnson's  Plasto-Filler 1  pound  covers  60  sq.  ft. 

Johnson's  Floor  Finish  No.  1 ...  1  gallon  covers  600  sq.  ft. 
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Architectural  SpeciHcations 

For  tKe  painting,  enameling, 
staining  and  finisKing  of  woo<l8 
generally  in  a  medium  and 
first  cleiss  manner,  also  for  the 
{tainting  of  brick,  plaster,  ce- 
ment, concrete,  iron,  etc. 
Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  notes  attached  for  an  ex- 
planation of  thereason  why,  etc. 
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State  AModation  of  Matter  Honie  Paintwi  and 
DBcaratoTa  in  ConsreM  aMembUd  at  Pluladel- 
phia,  January  ISth,  1913. 

It  waa  aUo  agraed  to  that  where  proprielarj 
materials  are  mentioaed,  that  the  word*  "or  it* 
■qoar  be  inserted  after  mame*  of  aaid  materiala. 
JOHN  DEWAR. 
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PREFACE. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  Association  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  convention  assembled. 

Gentlemen.  In  compliance  with  your  request 
and  the  solicitations  of  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  Ar- 
chitects, I  have  endeavored  to  compile  a  general 
working  specification  covering  the  painting  and  fin- 
ishing of  wood,  brick,  plaster,  cement,  iron  and  steel. 
After  getting  a  proper  start  the  work  became  very 
fascinating,  but  as  to  its  ease,  try  it. 

I  do  not  entertain  the  thought  for  a  moment 
that  all  practical  house  painters  will  quite  agree 
with  me  in  all  my  assertions  and  conclusions.  I 
have  not  stated  them  as  a  theorist,  but  have  drawn 
from  my  personal  experience  of  years  as  man  and 
master  in  the  arts  of  house  painting  and  finishing.  I 
freely  allow  to  others  what  I  claim  for  myself.  Where 
a  difference  of  opinion  would  appear  to  exist,  I  am 
quite  sure  a  satisfactory  and  practical  adjustment 
could  be  arrived  at  without  much  controversy,  or 
change  in  these  specification,  provided  it  be  not  a 
case  of  "When  Greek  meets  Greek." 

I  am  quite  well  aware  of  many  "short  cuts"  be- 
ing  traversed  to  produce  results  cheap  and  quick,  or 
near  right  for  the  present.     I  have  endeavored  to 
make    these   specifications  a  standard,  for  there  is 
no  "Royal  Road"  to  a  substantially  painted  and  fin- 
ished structure. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  exploit  any  particular  ma- 
terials, but  some  things  not  generally  known,  but  of 
special  virtue  I  have  mentioned  firmly  believing  it 
to  be  to  your  advantage  to  give  them  a  fair  trial.  At 
any  time  I  shall  be  pleased  to  attempt  to  answer  any 
reasonable  question  regarding  these  specifications, 
or  materials. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  in  these 
or  any  stereotyped  specifications  for  all  contingencies 
that  arise  from  time  to  time.  I  have  endeavored  to 
protect  the  Architect  while  being  fair  to  the  Painter. 
I  would  recommend  to  the  Architect  that  he  select 
one  or  more  Master  Painters  in  his  vicinity  havintj 
a  good  reputation  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  that  he  make  in  a  measure  a  confidant 
of  such  when  seeking  information  regarding  materi- 
als and  the  best  means  to  employ  or  specify  for  the 
securing  of  certain  results.  No  Architect  should  fesl 
himself  as  being  under  any  special  obligation  to  such 
painter  or  painters,  nor  would  any  fair  man  want  him 
to  be. 

Hoping  this  report  will  in  a  measure  fill  the  re- 
quirements, or  at  least  be  the  forerunner   of  some 
future  one  more  perfect  in  details. 
Very  sincerely, 

John  Dewar, 
January,  1913.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NOTE, — Any  person  or  peraona  lUairing  to  publink  Hat 
tpeeifieation  and  notes,  or  any  ■portion  of  either  must  rt- 
eeive  th*  content  of  the  author  m  writing  to  do  ao.  A 
copy  will  he  aent  any  one  interested,  an  application. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SPECinCATIONS. 

For  the  painting,  enameling,  staining  and  finish- 
ing of  woods  generally  in  a  medium  and  first  class 
manner,  also  for  the  painting  of  brick,  plaster,  ce- 
ment, concrete,  iron,  etc.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  notes  attached  for  an  explanation  of  the  reas- 
on why,  etc. 

Painting  New  Exterior  Woodwork. 

Medium — All  knots,  rosin  and  sap  portions  shall  be 
properly  shellaced.  Paint  one  coat  white  prim- 
ing brushed  well  into  the  wood,  after  which  all 
nail  holes,  open  joints  and  other  imperfections 
shall  be  closed  solid  with  putty  containing  20 
per  cent  white  lead,  then  apj)ly  two  coats  of 
paint,  colors  to  be  selected.  Each  coat  must  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  the  application  of  anoth- 
er. Paint  the  back  of  all  window  and  door 
frames  one  coat  before  setting,  sash  runners  of 
window  frames  to  receive  two  coats  of  oil,  stain- 
ed if  required,  the  last  coat  to  be  applied  at 
completion.  No  paint  to  be  applied  during  wet 
or  foggy  weather.     (See  Note  i). 

First  Class — Wood  work  should  be  painted  as  above 
specified  using  one  additional  coat.  (See  Note  i). 

R^;>ainting  of  Exterior  Wood  Work. 

Remove  such  old  paint  as  may  be  necessary 
from  exterior  wood  work  by  scraping,  burning 
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or  with  paint  remover  as  conditions  may  require. 
Sandpaper  and  touch  up  with  paint  one  or  two 
coats  as  found  necessary  all  that  portion  trom 
which  the  old  paint  has  been  removed.  Paint 
all  wood  work  two  coats,  colors  to  be  selected. 
Do  all  necessary  sandpapering  and  puttying.  (See 
Note  2). 

Staining  of  Exterior  Wood  Wcnrk. 

Medium — ^All  exterior  wood  work  (or  a  portion  as 
the  case  may  be)  to  receive  one  coat  of  linseed 
oil  stain,  brushed  well  and  uniformly  into  the 
wood.  Color  to  be  as  required.  Pigments  to  be 
selected  for  their  permanency  of  color.  Vehicle 
to  consist  of  40  per  cent  of  160  degree  benzole 
and  60  per  cent  raw  linseed  oil,  all  nail  holes 
and  other  imperfections  to  be  closed  with  lead 
putty  colored  to  match  stain,  then  apply  one 
good  coat  of  raw  linseed  oil  containing  10  per 
cent  turpentine.    (See  Note  3). 

First  Class — Specify  one  additional  coat  of  oil  con- 
taining 10  per  cent  turpentine.    (See  Note  3). 


Staining  Shingles.  Dip  shingles  two  thirds  their 
length  in  stain  specified  as  above,  color  to  be 
determined.  After  shingles  are  in  position  touch 
up  and  apply  one  coat  of  linseed  oil  containing 
10  per  cent  turpentine.  (See  Note  3). 
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Rattainiiig  of  Eacterior  Wood  Work. 

Prepare  and  restain  all  or  such  portion  of  ex- 
terior wood  work  as  may  be  found  necessary, 
color  conforming  closely  to  original  stain.  Coat 
all  stained  wood  work  with  two  coats  of  linseed 
oil  containing  lo  per  cent  turpentine.  Between 
first  and  second  coats  close  up  all  imperfections 
with  putty  colored  to  match  stain.  (See  Note  4). 

Painting  New  ExteruNr  Brick  Work. 

Paint  all  new  exterior  brick  work  two  good 
coats  of  Venetian  Red  containing  about  20  per 
cent  white  lead,  the  vehicle  to  consist  of  80  per 
cent  linseed  oil  and  20  per  cent  turpentine,  after 
which  apply  one  coat  of  Flat  Brick  Color,  shade 
to  be  selected.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  cov- 
er thoroughly  and  cut  in  neatly  each  stretch  so 
as  to  produce  a  uniform  flat  surface.  This  color 
must  not  be  worked  too  thin.    (See  Note  5). 

Repainting  Old  Exterior  Brick  V/ork. 

Close  up  all  open  joints  and  other  imperfec- 
tions. Touch  up  with  paint  all  such  places  in- 
cluding any  portion  from  which  the  paint  has 
been  badly  worn.  Paint  all  exterior  brick  work 
one  coat  of  Venetian  Red  containing  about  20 
per  cent  white  lead,  the  vehicle  to  consist  of  80 
per  cent  linseed  oil  and  20  per  cent  pure  tur- 
pentine, after  which  apply  one  coat  of  Flat 
Brick  Color,  shade  to  be  selected.  Care  must  be 
exercised  to  cover  thoroughly  and  cut  in  neatly 
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each  stretch  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  flat  sur- 
face. This  color  must  not  be  worked  too  thin. 
(See  Notes  5  and  6). 

Paintiiig  New  Exterior  Plaster,  Cement  and  Con- 
crete* 

Prepare  and  close  up  all  cracks  and  other  sur- 
face imperfections  with  plaster  or  cement.  To 
all  surfaces  apply  a  thorough  coat  of  "Mac- 
nichol's  Basic  Coater,"  giving  twenty-four  hours 
to  dry,  after  which  apply  three  coats  of  paint, 
color  to  be  selected,  each  coat  to  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  application  of  another.  The  plas- 
ter or  cement  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
painting.  (See  Note  7). 

Repainting  Old  Exterior  Plaster  Cement  and  G»- 


Scrape  off  old  paint  where  necessary,  close  up 
all  cracks  and  other  surface  imperfections  with 
plaster  or  cement.  Apply  a  good  coat  of  "Mac- 
nichol's  Basic  Coater"  over  all  new  cement  or 
plaster,  giving  twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  after 
which  apply  two  coats  of  paint,  color  to  be  se- 
lected, each  coat  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  application  of  another.  The  plaster  or  ce- 
ment must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  painting. 
(See  Note  7). 

Painting  Exterior  New  Iron  and  Steel. 

First  Class — ^All  iron  or  steel  work  shall  be  gone 
over  carefully  before  painting  and  any  dirt  or 
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corrosion  shall  be  removed  by  the  aid  of  steel 
brushes.     Paint  all  iron  work  with  one  coat  of 
"Kardite"    chromatized  red  lead  mixed  on  the 
job  in  the  proportion  of  25  lbs.  to  one  gallon 
of  pure  linseed  oil,  or  with  "Kardite  Red  Rust 
Inhibitive  Paint,"  after  which  apply  two  coats  of 
pure  lamp  black  mixed  with    "Flexible     Com- 
pound," or  pure  linseed  oil,  or  any  other  pig- 
ment necessary  to  produce  the  desired  color.    In 
using  "Flexible  Compound"  as  a  vehicle  no    tur- 
p^itine  nor  dryer  should  be  used,  each  coat  must 
be  thoroughly  dry  before  applying  another.  (See 
Note  8). 

Medium — All  iron  work  shall  be  gone  over  carefully 
before  painting  and  any  dirt  or  corrosion  shall 
be  removed  by  the  aid  of  steel  brushes.  Paint 
all  iron  work  with  one  coat  of  Pure  Red  Lead, 
the  vehicle  being  80  per  cent  raw  linseed  oil  and 
20  per  cent  turpentine,  after  which  apply  two 
coats  of  pure  lamp  black  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  Prussian  Blue,  mixed  with 
about  90  per  cent  linseed  oil  and  10  per  cent 
turpentine.  Each  coat  must  be  thoroughly  dry 
before  applying  another.     (See  Note  9). 

Repaintinfi^  of  Exterior  Iron  Fences,  etc. 

Remove  all  loose  paint  and  corrosion  by  scrap- 
ing and  a  steel  brush.  Touch  up  with  Pure  Red 
Lead  all  that  portion  from  which  the  paint  is 
removed.  Paint  all  surfaces  two  coats  pure  lamp 
black,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  Prussian  Blue, 
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with  "Flexible  Compound,"  Each  coat  must  be 
thoroughly  dry  before  applying  another.  Use 
no  turpentine  or  dryer  in  this  Compound.  (See 
Notes  9  and  8). 

Paintiiig  Exterior  Galvanized  Iron. 

All  galvanized  iron  work  shall  receive  one 
thorough  coat  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
8  ounces  of  Copper  Acetate  in  one  gallon  of 
warm  water.  This  preparation  must  be  thor- 
oughly brushed  on,  when  dry  apply  one  coat  of 
Pure  Red  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent  linseed 
oil  and  50  per  cent  turpentine,  followed  by  two 
coats  of  paint,  color  to  be  selected.  (See  Note  10). 

Painting  Copper  Work. 

All  copper  surfaces  to  be  thoroughly  sponged 
off  with  160  degree  benzole,  after  which  apply 
one  coat  of  Pure  Red  Lead  mixed  with  50  per 
cent  linseed  oil  and  50  per  cent  turpentine,  well 
rubbed  out.  Then  apply  two  coats  of  paint,  col- 
or to  be  selected.     (See  Note  ri). 

Painting  Tin  Work. 

Remove  all  rosin  and  other  imperfections. 
Paint  as  soon  as  practicable  all  tin  work  one 
coat  of  Pure  Red  Lead  mixed  with  60  per  cent 
raw  linseed  oil  and  40  per  cent  turpentine,  after 
which  apply  one  coat  of  Venetian  Red  or 
Princes  Metalic  Brown,  mixed  in  pure  boiled  oil. 
(Sec  Note  12), 
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PUmPamtnis  for  Interior  New  Wood  Work. 

Shellac  all  knots  and  sap-wood,  paint  wood 
work  (locating  same)  three  good  coats,  color  to 
be  selected.  After  the  first  or  priming  coat  close 
up  with  lead  putty  all  nail  holes  and  other  im- 
perfections. Do  all  necessary  sandpapering  be- 
tween coats.    (See  Note  13). 

Pamtmg  and  Graining  Interior  New  Wood  Work- 
Shellac  all  knots  and  sapwood,  paint  all  wood 
work  (locating  same)  two  coats,  no  oil  to  be  used 
in  this  paint  other  than  that  in  which  the  lead 
is  ground.  In  mixing  use  a  small  quantity  of  a 
good  mixing  varnish,  thinning  with  turpentine 
so  that  the  paint  will  dry  with  a  flat  tgg  shell 
gloss,  sandpapering  each  coat  perfectly  smooth. 

Grain  in  best  manner  in  imitation  of  Hardwood 
to  be  selected,  the  graining  color  to  be  used  as 
flat  as  possible,  consistent  with  working  out.  Var- 
nish all  grained  work  one  coat  of  a  good  bodied 
varnish.    (See  Note  14). 

Natural  Finish  for  New  Interior  Soft  Woods.     ^ 

All  wood  work  shall  be  thoroughly  gone  over, 
cleaned  up  and  sandpapered  where  necessary, 
after  which  apply  one  coat  of  white  shellac  and 
two  coats  of  a  good  bodied  varnish,  the  last 
coat  to  be  evenly  flowed  on.  After  shellacing 
close  up  all  nail  holes  and  other  imperfections 
with     putty    colored    to     match    wood,    being 
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careful  to  rub  off  any  surplus     putty.      Sand- 
paper thoroughly  between  coats.  (See  Note  15). 

and  Vamiiliinff  New  Interior  Soft  Woodi 

All  wood  work  shall  receive  one  light  coal  of 
25  per  cent  Hnseed  oil  and  75  per  cent  turpen- 
tine, sandpaper  and  stain  in  best  manner  with 
an  oil  stain  containing  about  50  per  cent  turpen- 
tine, color  to  be  selected.  Oose  up  all  nail  holes 
and  other  imperfections  with  lead  putty  colored 
to  match  stain,  being  careful  to  wipe  off  any 
surplus  putty  marks.  Varnish  all  stained  work 
two  good  coats  of  a  strong  bodied  var- 
nish, the  last  coat  to  be  evenly  flowed  on.  Sand- 
paper between  coats,  each  coat  to  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  another  is  applied.    (See  Note  16). 

Painting  and  Enameling  Intoior  New  Wood  Work 

Medium— All  wood  work  (specify  location)  shall  be 
gone  over  carefully.  Shellac  all  knots  and  sap 
portions.  Prime  with  one  thin  coat  of  white 
paint,  well  brushed  into  the  wood,  after  which 
sandpaper  thoroughly,  closing  up  all  nail  holes 
and  other  imiperfections  with  lead  putty.  Apply 
one  medium  coat  of  pure  grain  alcohol  white 
shellac.  Sandpaper  lightly.  Apply  three  coats 
of  white  paint  consisting  of  about  60  per  cent 
white  lead  and  40  per  cent  linc  oxide  and  one 
coat  of  straight  pure  zinc  oxide,  followed  by 
one  coat  of  best  enamel,  freely  and  evenly  ap- 
plied, all  coats  to  be  tinted  as  required.     Each 


coat  must  be  thoroughly  dry  and  well  sandpap- 
ered before  the  application  of  another.  (See 
Note  17). 

First  Class — Apply  one  additional  coat  to  the  above 
specification  (four  coats)  after  the  shellac*  fol- 
lowed by  the  straight  zinc  and  two  coats  of  best 
enamel,  the  last  coat  of  enamel  to  be  evenly 
rubbed  with  water  and  powdered  pumice  stone  to 
a  satin  or  china  gloss  finish.  (See  Notes  17  and 
18). 

Painting  New  Plaster  or  Cement  With  Distemper 
Colors  or  Calcimine. 

Close  up  all  cracks  and  other  imperfections 
with  plaster  or  cement.  After  which  apply  one 
full  coat  of  "Macnichol's  Basic  Coater,"  well 
brushed  in,  allowing  twenty-four  hours  to  dry. 
Then  apply  one  medium  or  light  coat  of  paint 
as  a  size,  to  consist  of  at  least  50  per  cent  linseed 
oil,  to  be  followed  when  dry  with  one  full,  free 
and  even  coat  of  calcimine  or  prepared  distem- 
per paint.  If  one  coat  of  distemper  paint  does 
not  produce  a  solid  surface,  one  additional  coat 
must  be  given.  Thoroughly  protect  all  surround- 
ings.   (See  Note  19). 

Painting  and  Varnishing  New  Interior  Plaster  and 
Cement  Swf aces. 

Medium — Close  up  all  cracks  and  other  imperfec- 
tions with  plaster  or  cement.     Apply  one  full 
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coat  of  "MacnichoPs  Basic  Coater"  to  all  plas- 
ter or  cement  surfaces,  brushed  well  in,  giving 
twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  after  which  apply 
three  coats  of  paint,  color  to  be  selected.  Then 
apply  one  full  coat  of  a  good  wearing  varnish. 
Each  coat  to  be  perfectly  dry  before  the  appli- 
cation of  another.  (See  Note  20). 

First  Class — Sandpaper  all  surfaces,  close  up  with 
plaster  or  cement  all  cracks  or  other  imperfec- 
tions. Apply  one  full  coat  of  "Macnichors  Basic 
Coater"  well  brushed  in,  giving  twenty-four 
hours  to  dry,  after  which  paint  all  surfaces  four 
coats,  color  to  be  selected.  The  paint  should  be 
composed  of  60  per  cent  white  lead  and  40  per 
cent  pure  zinc  oxide,  the  first  coat  to  contain 
about  50  pef  cent  oil,  10  per  cent  of  a  good  mix- 
ing varnish  and  40  per  cent  turpentine,  the  three 
subsequent  coats  to  contain  about  30  per  cent 
oil,  20  per  cent  varnish  and  50  per  cent  turpen- 
tine, the  last  coat  to  be  lightly  and  evenly  stip- 
pled. Elach  coat  must  be  thoroughly  dry  be- 
fore the  application  of  another.  (See  Notes  21 
and  7). 

Varnishing  and  Finishing  of  Hardwoods. 

Medium — Sandpaper  and  remove  all  surfaces  de- 
fects, stain  if  desired,  fill  with  best  paste  filler, 
colored  if  necessary,  thoroughly  cleaning  sur- 
face and  mouldings.  Shellac  one  coat  and  var- 
nish two  coats  of  a  good  varnish  suitable  for  this 
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purpose.  After  the  shellac  coat,  close  up  all  nafl 
holes  and  other  imperfections  with  lead  putty, 
colored  as  required,  all  surplus  putty  to  be  care- 
fully wiped  off.  Sandpaper  between  each  coat. 
Care  must  be  taken  during  varnishing  to  keep 
the  premises  as  free  from  dust  as  possible.  (See 
Note  23). 

First  Class — Sandpaper  and  remove  all  surface  de- 
fects. Stain  if  required.  Fill  with  best  paste 
filler,  colored  if  necessary.  Thoroughly  clean  all 
surfaces  and  mouldings.  Shellac  one  coat  pure 
grain  alcohol  shellac  and  varnish  four  coats  of  a 
first  class  varnish  designed  for  this  class  of 
work.  Rub  all  varnish  surfaces  true  and  even 
with  oil  and  pumice  stone  to  a  dull  satin  finish. 
Thoroughly  clean  all  oil  and  pumice  stone  from 
surface.  Each  coat  must  be  thoroughly  dry  and 
sandpapered  before  the  application  of  another. 
Care  must  betken  during  varnishing  to  keep 
premises  as  free  from  dust  as  possible.  (See 
Note  23). 

Stammg  and  Waxing  of  Hardwood*. 

Medium — Stain  all  work  with  an  approved  stain, 
color  to  be  selected.  Do  necessary  sandpaper- 
ing, after  which  apply  one  coat  of  paste  filler, 
colored  to  conform  with  stain.  Thoroughly 
clean  all  surfaces  and  apply  one  medium  coat  of 
shellac.  Sandpaper  lightly  and  apply  one  good 
coat  of  an  approved  finishing  wax,  permitting 
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it  to  stand  until  semi-hard,  then  to  be  thorough- 
ly rubbed  and  polished  to  a  hard  surface.  (Sec 
Note  24). 

First  Class — -Coat  all  surfaces  (specify  location)  with 
one  medium  coat  of  clean  water  (this  for  oak  on- 
ly). When  thoroughly  dry,  sandpaper  to  a  per- 
fectly smooth  finish,  after  which  stain  uniformly 
and  in  best  manner  with  an  approved  water  stain, 
color  to  be  selected.  Sandpaper  lightly  and  fill 
with  paste  filler,  colored  to  conform  with  stain. 
Apply  one  coat  of  pure  grain  alcohol  shellac, 
sandpaper  lightly,  after  which  apply  two  coats 
of  an  approved  finishing  wax,  giving  three  days 
between  coats.  Permit  each  coat  to  become 
semi-hard,  then  to  be  thoroughly  rubbed  and 
polished  to  a  hard  surface.  (See  Note  25). 

Finuhing  Pine  Floors. 

Thoroughly  cleanse  and  remove  all  surface  im- 
perfections, shellac  one  coat  and  varnish  two 
coats  of  a  good  varnish  designed  for  this  pur- 
pose, each  coat  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  application  of  another.  All  necessary  care 
must  be  taken  to  protect  this  work  from  dam- 
age. (See  Note  26). 

Varnish  Finish  for  Hardwood  Flo<»rs. 

Thoroughly  cleanse  and  remove  all  surface  im- 
perfections. Fill  all  wood  work  with  a  good 
paste  filler,  cleaning  thoroughly    from    surface. 
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Stain  if  required.  Shellac  one  coat  and  vamish 
two  coats  of  best  varnish  designed  for  floor  use. 
Each  coat  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  the 
application  of  another.  Care  must  be  taken  to' 
protect  floors  from  damage.     (See  Note  27). 

Wax  Finhhing  of  Hardwood  Fkxm. 

Thoroughly  cleanse  and  remove  all  surface 
imperfections,  fill  all  wood  surface  with  one 
coat  of  best  paste  filler,  thoroughly  cleansing 
same  when  semi-dry,  from  surface.  Stain  if  re- 
quired. Apply  one  thin  even  coat  of  pure  grain 
alcohol  shellac.  Sandpaper  lightly  without  show- 
ing laps,  after  which  apply  two  coats  of  best 
"Prepared  Floor  Wax,"  giving  two  or  three 
days  between  coats.  Each  coat  must  be  thor- 
oughly rubbed  to  a  hard  dry  surface.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  protect  floors  from  damage. 
(See  Note  28). 
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ito  1.  —  All  authorities  a^ce  that  pure  raw  li»seed 
oil  and  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  are  the  best 
vehicles  for  exterior  paints.  The  vehicle  of  first 
or  priming  coat  on  new  wood,  also  sACond  coal, 
should  consist  of  80  per  cent  pure  raw  linseed 
oil  and  20  per  cent  pure  spirits  of  turpentine, 
the  final  coat  90  per  cent  pure  raw  linseed  oil 
and  IQ  per  cent  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  all  to 
contain  necessary  driers.  When  four  coats  are 
used  the  first,  second  and  third  coats  should  be 
composed  of  80  per  cent  oil  and  20  per  cent  tur- 
pentine, the  fourth  coat  90  per  cent  oil  and  10 
per  cent  turpentine. 

There  exists  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  best  paint  pigment  or  pigments  in  combina- 
tion. How  necessary  it  should  be  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  paint  film  be  as  near  perfect  as 
possible.  The  necessity  of  this  should  be  ap- 
parent to  us  all,  especially  when  we  are  confront- 
ed with  the  fact  that  "the  average  paint  coating 
is  only  three  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  yet  this  thin  coating  is  required  to  withstand 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  underlying 
surface,  abrasion  or  wear  from  storms  of  dust 
and  sand,  or  rain,  sleet,  h^l,  and^  absorbing, 
drawing  and  expanding  influences  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun  and  contraction  from  the  cold  of  win- 
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ter.  It  must  have  both  hardness,  to  withstand 
to  a  reasonable  extent  this  surface  wear,  and 
yet  enough  elasticity  to  meet  internal  strain  and 
to  conform  to  changes  in  the  underlying  sur- 
face, and  it  must  penetrate  and  cling  to  the  sur- 
face upon  which  it  is  applied.  It  must  also  re- 
tard and  prevent  from  access  to  the  underlying 
surface  both  the  moisture  and  atmospheric  gas- 
es which  cause  decay,"  and,  if  possessing  the  vir- 
tues of  a  good  paint,  it  must  in  the  course  of 
time,  when  repainting  becomes  necessary,  pre- 
sent a  suitable  foundation  for  the  new  paint 
coatings. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  a  white  or  tinted 
base  paint  containing  about  75  per  cent  white 
lead  and  25  per  cent  zinc  oxide  is  of  a  high  stan- 
dard. When  used  near  or  at  the  sea  shore,  al- 
so in  the  southern  states  it  can  be  innproved  by 
a  change  to  the  following:  60  per  cent  white 
lead  and  40  per  cent  zinc  oxide.  The  purpose 
in  combining  these  two  best  paint  pigments  are, 
that  the  one  makes  strong  the  weak  points  of 
the  other,  giving  us  an  ideal  paint  coating.  The 
zinc  makes  the  film  stronger  and  harder,  also 
practically  non-absorbent  by  reason  of  those 
qualities  and  with  its  fineness  of  texture,  fills  up 
the  voids  caused  by  the  coarser  pigment.  After 
a  most  thorough  and  practical  personal  investi- 
gation as  to  results  I  recommend  the  above 
combmations,  having  used  them  in  my  practice 
lor  years.  I  hava  tht  manufacturer  combine  and 
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grind  the  two  pigments  together,  thereby  get- 
ting a  thorough  amalgamation. 

When  the  result  required  is  a  white  or  color 
tinted  paint,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the  same  per- 
centage of  different  basic  pigments  and  coloring 
matter  in  all  of  the  coats,  on  account  of  obtain- 
ing a  uniform  expansion  and  contraction,  solidi- 
ty of  color,  etc. 

When  "Prepared  Mixed  Paints"  in  paste  form 
are  used,  the  limit  of  inert  pigments  should  be 
15  per  cent.  This  percentage  may  be  composed 
of  barytes,  silica  or  asbestine,  or  a  mixture  of 
such  pigments.  To  this  amount  there  should  be 
no  objection  as  up  to  that  extent  these  inerts 
have  their  values  as  part  of  a  good  paint  film, 
but  vehicle  proportions  as  set  forth  should  be 
followed. 

The  use  of  asbestine  is  principally  to  hold  up 
in  suspension  the  heavier  pigments  in  the  paint, 
its  fluffy  and  rod-like  form  being  valuable  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  also  said  to  act  as  a  reinforcing 
pigment  in  the  same  way  that  iron  bars  act  in 
reinforcing  cement  or  concrete  structures. 

Straight  white  lead  makes  a  splendid  primer. 
Ochre  should  never  be  used,  nor  boiled  linseed 
oil  for  under  coatings.  When  the  color  of  the 
finishing  coat  is  required  to  be  a  strong  solid 
color  such  as  green,  red,  etc.,  by  using  these 
strong  colored  paints  from  the  foundation  up 
you  will  not  get  a  solidity  of  body,  therefore  I 


would  suggest  the  use  of  a  strong  tinted  white 
base  for  under  coatings. 

In  the  painting  of  cypress  and  southern  yel- 
low pine  the  vehicle  in  the  priming  coat  and 
primmg  coat  onlr  should  be  40  per  cent  of  160 
degree  benzole,  10  per  cent  pure  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine and  50  per  cent  pure  raw  linseed  oil, 
proceeding  with  the  subsequent  coats  as  speci- 
fied above.  The  character  of  these  woods  is 
such  as  will  not  permit  of  the  penetration  of 
paint  made  by  the  usual  vehicle  practice.  With 
the  turpentine  and  the  addition  of  benzole  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  penetrating  solvents  of 
rosin,  gums  and  grease  known,  they  carry  the 
oil  and  pigment  when  well  brushed  out,  into  the 
wood  and  it  there  finds  a  lodgment  forming  a 
substantial  and  permanent  foundation  for  the 
subsequent  coatings.  The  benzole  like  turpen- 
tine after  performing  its  mission  evaporates  en- 
tirely leaving  no  residue.  (See  Dewar's  article 
on  "Modern  Lumber  as  a  Problem  for  the  Paint- 
er.") 

From  the  beginning  to  the  finish  of  a  first 
class  residence  or  other  important  operation 
considerable  time  may  elapse,  not  infrequently 
a  year  or  more,  therefore  a  necessity  for  the  ad- 
ditional or  fourth  coat  of  paint.  I  would  rec- 
ommend for  their  distribution,  after  the  priming 
or  first  coat  and  the  necessary  puttying  up,  that 
the  second  coat  be  applied,  the  third  and  fourth 
coats  about  the  time  of  completion  of  building. 
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Another  substantial  reason  for  the  fourth  coat 
is  that  the  householder  realizing  that  he  has  a 
new  residence  is  usually  less  watchful  as  to  any 
necessity  for  repainting  for  a  term  of  years. 

With  the  application  of  the  priming  coat  when 
the  work  is  first  put  in  place,  followed  by  the 
two  coats  probably  six  months  or  a  year  after, 
such  a  condition  will  of  necessity  require  repaint- 
ing in  probably  less  than  four  year.  This  proves 
the  economy  of  the  fourth  coat  which  under 
average  conditions  lasts  as  a  protective  agency 
for  probably  six  or  seven  years  before  the  neces- 
sity for  repainting  arises. 

Note  2.  —  In  the  work  of  repainting  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  intelligently  specify  without  being 
familiar  with  conditions,  as  so  much  depends  up- 
on them. 

The  basic  paint  pigments  should  be  as  specified 
in  "Note  i."  The  proportions  of  vehicles  for  first 
coat  must  be  determined  by  conditions.  For 
instance  if  the  vehicle  of  the  old  paint  coatings 
are  dried  out,  leaving  an  absorbing  surface,  hun- 
gry as  it  were,  the  vehicle  for  first  coat  should 
consist  of  about  75  per  cent  raw  linseed  oil  and 
25  per  cent  turpentine,  second  or  final  coat  90 
per  cent  raw  linseed  oil  and  10  per  cent  turpen- 
tine, or  if  the  surface  be  hard  and  non-absorb- 
ing the  proper  proportions  of  vehicle  for  first 
coat  should  be  about  50  per  cent  oil  and  50  per 

cent  turpentine,  the  final  coat  90  per  cent  oil  and 
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10  per  cent  turpentine.  Not  infrequently  I  have 
lound  it  necessary  in  repainting  from  a  number 
ot  causes  to  give  all  of  tbe  wood  work  three 
coats. 

The  overcoming  of  these  imperfect  conditions 
and  producing  the  best  results  possible  is  large- 
ly a  work  of  diagnosis  consisting  of  about  75 
per  cent  man  and  25  per  cent  material.  The  rem- 
edy for  the  different  ailments  consists  in  the 
different  proportions  of  the  vehicle  to  meet  the 
diversified  conditions,  and  not  with  the  pig- 
ments. 

The  paint  burner  ever  being  a  menace,  I  would 
discourage  its  use  where  possible.  In  every  in- 
stance I  would  have  the  owner  of  the  building 
give  his  consent  to  its  use,  also  that  he  notify 
his  insurance  company  and  get  a  permit  from 
it  consenting  to  its  use. 
Note  3,  —  This  stain  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  ot  wood 
used  for  exterior  finish.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  stain  implies  a  transparent  coloring  and 
not  a  paint  coating  which  is  opaque.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  stain  oak  or  cypress  to  a  dark  green  or 
a  dark  brown  color  usually  used  on  the  timber- 
ing and  finish  of  houses  designed  after  the  old 
English  period,  two  coats  of  stain  should  be 
specified  to  get  the  necessary  depth  of  color.  To 
attempt  this  with  one  coat  would  result  practir 
cally  in  a  paint  coating,  with  the  covering  or 
hiding  the  figure  of  the  wood.     If  it  is  desired 
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to  stain  oak  silver  grey  or  other  light  colors  but 
one  coat  is  necessary.  Shingles  owing  to  depth 
o£  color  required,  frequently  require  a  second 
coat  of  stain  after  they  are  set  in  place.  The 
use  of  benzole  in  the  stain  as  I  have  sUted  be- 
comes the  active  penetrating  factor,  carrying  the 
coloring  matter  and  oil  into  the  woods,  it  his 
about  the  same  evaporating  consistency  as  tur- 
pentine. 

There  being  a  substantial  difference  between 
a  paint  coating  and  a  stain,  therefore  the  stain 
specified  can  be  used  when  necessary  for  both 
coats. 

Where  a  perfectly  flat  surface  is  desired  the 
second  coat  of  oil  may  be  an  objection,  but  for 
durability  I  would  recommend  it,  also  for  the 
reason  that  the  oil  gloss  shorlty  flattens  down. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  good  shingle 
stains  on  the  market. 

Note  4.  —  Restaining  is  also  a  work  of  diagnosis  as 
to  whether  the  entire  work  should  be  gone  over 
with  a  light  coat  of  stain  or  a  portion,  where  the 
former  is  badly  used  up,  and  whether  it  should 
have  one  or  two  coats  of  oil.  In  this  case  an 
examination  will  quickly  speak  for  itself.  A  coat 
of  oil  over  the  old  stain  will  make  quite  a  differ- 
ence in  appearance  of  old  color. 

Note  5.  —  If  penciling  or  striping  of  joints  in  either 
white,  black,  or  other  color  should  be  required, 


specify  same  after  tlie  application  of    flat    coat, 

the  lines  to  be  tnte  to  the  size  of  brick  and  of 

uniiorm  width. 

There  are  a  number  of  Paint  manufacturers 
who  make  a  first  class  prepared  "Flat  Brick 
Color,"  in  red,  buff  and  grey,  each  consisting  of 
a  number  of  shades,  light,  medium  and  dark, 
or  they  will  furnish  any  required  shade  or  color. 
This  specification  applies  to  flat  red  Iniclc 
finish.  If  a  buff  or  grey,  fiat  brick  color  is  re- 
quired, instead  of  Venetian  Red,  specify  two 
coats  of  lead  and  oil  paint,  color  to  conform  to 
brick  selected.  When  a  buff  or  grey  brick  color 
is  desired  it  should  be  so  stated  in  specifications, 
as  a  lead  and  zinc  base  paint  costs  considerable 
more  than  Venetian  Red. 

For  a  gloss  finish  in  either  red,  buff  or  grey, 
or  any  other  color,  three  full  coats  are  required, 
the  final  coat  containing  about  90  per  cent  lin- 
seed oil  and  10  per  cent  turpentine. 
Note  6.  —  Do  not  expect  the  painter  to  be  a  brick 
mason.  If  any  amount  of  repointing  is  neces- 
sary, make  special  arrangements  for  it. 

Usually  one  coat  of  oil  color  is  sufficient,  but 
where  it  is  badly  worn,  give  two  coats  of  an  oil 

paint,   as  it  is  practically  necessary  to  have  a 

uniform   gloss  surface  before  applying  the  flat 

brick  color. 

For  a  bright  gloss  finish  on  old  work  in  any 

color   or  shade,  apply  two  full  coats,  the  fi"^' 
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coat  containing  about  90  per  cent  oil  and  10  per 
cent  turpentine. 
Note  7.  —  All  practical  painters  will  agree  with  me 
that  in  painting  over  plaster  and  cement  surfac- 
es many  serious  difficulties  are  encountered  with 
a  probability  of  much  future  trouble,  by  reason 
of  the  free  lime  and  alkali  formed  in  the  drying 
out  of  these  materials,  they  being  a  part  of  the 
composition  of  plaster  and  cements.    Their  des- 
tructive action  on  colors  and  paint  vehicles  are 
well  known,     A  necessary  qualification  of  a  ce- 
ment paint  is,  that  its  vehicle  and  embellishing 
properties  (colors)  be  not  impaired  in  its  contact 
with  the  cement  or  lime.     After  some  years  of 
personal  investigation  and  experience  in  the  use 
of  "Macnichol's  Basic  Coater,"  it  has  proven  it- 
self  to  nie  to  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  prep- 
aration of  my  plaster  and  cement  surfaces  tor 
painting,  or  otherwise  embellishing,  by  neutral- 
izing those  destructive  agencies,  without  in  any 
manner  what-so-ever  impairing  the  strength  or 
virtue  of  the  cement  or  lime.    In  fact  deteriora- 
tion of  vehicle  and  colors  are  immune  from  those 
causes,  also  the  elimination  of  the  usual  discol- 
orations   so  objectionable,   when    apphed     over 
"Macnichol's  Basic  Coater."      Scientific  investi- 
gation into  its  action  and  merits  has  shown  an 
improvement  to  the  cement  and  lime.    It  should 
be  freely  applied  and  when  dry  it  acts  in  a  meas- 
ure as  a  light  sizing  coat  over  which  any  paint 
can  be  applied  with  perfect  safetj-. 


A  very  necessary  qualification  of  a  cement 
paint  is  also  its  resisting  and  non-absorbing  abil- 
ity to  keep  out  water  and  dampness.  One  hun- 
dred per  cent  of  the  present  day  cement  paints 
are  designed  for  that  purpose.  Eighty  per  cent 
ol  them  shortly  break  down,  owing  to  their  faul- 
ty composition,  in  the  use  of  practically  un- 
known and  not  thoroughly  tried  out  vehicles, 
also  because  of  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 
alkali  in  the  cement  and  lime.  With  the  use  of 
"Macnichol's  Basic  Coater"  I  have  no  hesitancy 
in  recommending  the  use  of  the  following  paint : 
pigments,  70  per  cent  white  lead,  30  per  cent 
zinc  oxide ;  vehicle,  80  per  cent  raw  linseed  oil, 
20  per  cent  turpentine;  for  the  last  coat,  90  per 
cent  raw  linseed  oil  and  10  per  cent  turpentine, 
each  coat  to  contain  one  pint  of  a  good  gum 
mixing  varnish  to  the  gallon  of  paint.  It  must 
be  of  good  body  and  well  worked  into  the  sur- 
face, each  coat  to  be  thoroughly  dry  before  the 
application  of  another. 

If  a  semi-flat  surface  is  desired  for  final  coat 
reduce  quantity  of  oil  in  same.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  good  paints  found  on  the  market 
practically  designed  for  this  class  of  work,  but 
I  certainly  would  recommend  the  use  of  "Mac- 
nichol's Basic  Coater"  in  conjunction  with  them. 
In  the  use  of  a  semi-flat  coat  for  a  finish  I  would 
positively  recommend  the  under  coating  to  be  of 
a  good  gloss  for  the  reason  that  the  more  flat  a 
pamt  is  the  more  its  absorbing  properties,   do 
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not   overlook   the  fact   that  an  outside  cement 
paint  is  under  consideration. 

For  old  brick  work  repointed  with  cement  or 
lime,  before  repainting,  I  would  recommend  a 
coat  of  "Macnichol's  Basic  Coater"  as  a  prevent- 
ative of  the  alkali  in  the  pointing  material  from 
destroying  the  color  of  the  paint. 

No  paint  should  be  applied  over  dampness.  !l 
is  not  in  accord  with  nature's  laws  that  a  pwni 
film  should  withstand  the  actions  emanating  from 
a  wet  foundation  and  not  disintegrate  quickly. 
The  observing  painters  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Note  8.—  "Kardite  Red  Lead"  and  "Kardite  Red 
Rust  Inhibitive  Paints"  are  chromatized  prepara- 
tions, which  give  excellent  service  upon  iron  and 
steel.  The  Atlantic  City  test  fence,  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, has  shown  that  the  following  pigments  are 
well  suited  as  primers  for  metal :  "Sublimed  Blue 
Lead,"  "Red  Lead,"  "Chromated  Pigments." 

Other  suitable  paints  for  this  work  are  de- 
scribed in  an  article  entitled  "Primers  for  Metal," 
as  read  by  H.  A.  Gardner  of  the  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Research  before  the  Pennsylvania  Stale 
Association  of  Master  Painters,  Philadelphia, 
Jan.  IS,  1913. 

"Flexible  Compound"  is  a  special  prepared  oil 
containing  compounds  which  make  it  very  dur- 
able and  water  resisting,  turpentine  and  dryer 
must  not  be  used  in  connection  with  it,  raw  lin- 
seed oil  may  be  used  as  a  reducer  to  the  extent  of 


50  per  cent.     I  have  used  "Flexible  Compound" 
with   splendid   success,  for  structural   iron  and 
steel,  also  for  iron  fencing  I  know  of  no  better 
paint. 
Note  9.—  "Red  Lead"  when  found  to  be  pure  is  of  ex- 
ceptional merit  as  an  iron  and  steel  paint  pigment. 
For  structure  work  two  coats  may  be  applied. 
This  lead  is  found  to  be  very  much  adulterated, 
especially  when  purchased  in  bulk  for  large  oper- 
ations, but  it  can  be  procured  pure.    A  circum- 
stance comes  to  mind.    A  very  large  steel  con- 
struction building  was  under  erection.  The  Engi- 
neer's specifications  called  for  "all  steel  work  to 
be  painted  two  coats  of  'Pure  Red  Lead,'  one  at 
the  mill,  the  other  when  assembled,"    The  con- 
tractor bought  and  paid  for  what  he  supposed  to 
be   "Pure  Red  Lead,"     It  having  the  color  of 
that  pigment,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
the  true  article  as  specified  and  ordered  by  him. 
The  operation  was  finished  with  it,  but  a  portion 
of  the  so-called  "Pure  Red  Lead"  was  procured 
Irom  the  building  and  on  analysis  it  was  found 
to  contain  60  per  cent  Red  Lead  and  40  per  cent 
Calcium   Carbonate  (Whiting)  which  is  proven 
to  be  a  promotor  of  corrosion. 

Within  the  last  year  a  process  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Red  Lead  has  been  discovered  which  per- 
mits the  painter  to  procure  his  red  lead  pure 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  cake  or 
harden  in  the  package,  thus  eliminating  its  one 
great  weakness. 
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Lamp  black  ground  in  linseed  oil  is  also  a 
first  class  pigment.  For  a  more  dense  black  add 
a  small  quantity  of  Prussian  Blue.  When  this 
combination  is  mixed  with  "Flexible  Compound" 
it  produces  a  splendid  paint  for  this  purpose. 
Note  10.— The  adhesion  of  paint  to  the  surface  of 
galvanized  iron  has  long  been  a  problem  to  th: 
painter,  but  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated 
that  the  preparation  specified  will  remove  the 
objectionable  features  if  thoroughly  applied.  Af- 
ter this  solution  remains  on  the  metal  for  24 
hours,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  all 
the  grease  and  other  substances  which  interfere 
with  proper  painting.  It  will  produce  a  black- 
ened, coppered  surface  to  paint  upon,  which  will 
readily  hold  the  paint.  Other  solutions,  such 
as  a  nitric  acid  and  muriatic  acid,  cause  rusting 
of  the  iron  surface  and  interfere  with  proper 
painting.  The  use  of  copper  acetate,  however, 
will  not  cause  such  conditions  in  any  manner 
whatsoever.  Copper  acetate  is  simply  a  solution 
of  metallic  copper  in  strong  vinegar.  It  can  be 
made  by  the  painter  himself,  but  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  it  in  the  drug  store  and  mix  it  in  hot  water 
as  specified.  I  would  strongly  insist  upon  the 
first  coat  of  paint  being  red  lead  with  about  50 
per  cent  raw  linseed  oil  and  50  per  cent  turpen- 
tine. If  the  color  desired  for  the  finish  coat  be 
dark,  one  additional  coat  will  be  sufficient,  but  if 
white  (v  a  light  tinted  color  it  will  reqture  at 
least  two  coats. 


Nate  11.W  T)ie  aiihesioo  of  paint  to  copficr  surfaces 
bas  been  quite  a  problem,  the  trouble  being 
caused  by  an  oil  or  grease  used  to  keep  the  sur- 
face of  the  copper  from  becoming  tarnished  or 
stained  while  in  stock  and  transporUtion.  With 
the  removal  of  these  by  the  use  of  benzoic  as  a 
cleaner,  followed  by  a  hard  drying  body  of  red 
lead,  this  forming  a  firm  foundation  for  the  sub- 
sequent paint  coatings  permanent  results  are  se- 
cured. The  writer  does  not  approve  of  the 
painting  of  copper. 

Note  12.— For  new  tin  work  on  roofs  I  would  only 
recommend  two  coats  of  paint,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  one  coat  every  two  or  three  years,  there- 
after. The  tin  being  an  unabsorbing  body,  and 
with  the  accumulation  of  paints  on  the  surface, 
with  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal, 
checking  and  alligatoring  would  very  shortly  ap- 
pear. Also  the  snow  and  rain  lying  on  the  sur- 
face for  an  indefinite  time,  assists  in  creating 
the  necessity  for  a  careful  watch  of  the  tin  roof 
work. 

White  lead  or  praphite  paint  should  not  be 
applied  directly  to  the  new  tin  work,  but  for 
subsequent  coatings  there  is  no  objection  to 
them. 

Note  13. —  If  color  required  be  white  or  lightly  tint- 
ed, the  wood  work  should  first  receive  one  coat 
of  shellac  to  prevent  discolorations  from  rosin 
and  sapwood.    If  varnish  coat  should  be  required 
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over  paint,  specify  all  painted  work  to  receive 
one  coat  of  a  good  wearing  light  color  varnish, 
evenly  applied. 


Note  14.—  If  a  first  class  job  is  required  specify  one 
additional  coat  of  varnish  to  be  full  and  eveoly 
applied,  each  coat  to  be  thoroughly  dried  before 
the  application  of  another.  If  a  flat  finish  is  re- 
quired, specify  the  last  coat  of  varnish  to  be 
rubbed  evenly  to  a  flat  finish  with  crude  oil  and 
pumice  stone,  all  oil  and  pumice  stone  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  off  at  completion. 

A  flat  finish  may  be  secured  by  using  what  is 
termed  a  "Flat  Varnish."  In  the  use  of  a  flil 
varnish  two  coats  are  required,  the  first  being  a 
gloss  varnish.  About  50  per  cent  of  these  var- 
nishes contain  a  large  percentage  of  wax,  over 
which  you  cannot  apply  at  any  future  time  paint 
or  varnish,  as  neither  will  adhere  permanently  to 
a  wax  surface.  The  use  of  some  of  these  flat 
varnishes  is  commendable,  especially  in  produc- 
ing certain  results  on  Natural  Hardwoods. 

Graining  is  practically  becoming  a  lost  art, 
owing  to  the  general  use  of  Hardwoods.  Where 
the  work  is  well  done  this  specification  should 
produce  splendid  results.  Some  painters  may 
not  agree  with  me  in  the  number  of  coats  and 
tnanner  of  mixing  the  ground  coating ;  let  them 
try  it  and  they  will  find  no  cracking  or  crazing 
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oi  their  varnish,  but  of  course  the  varnish  must 
be  good  and  undercoating  perfectly  dry. 

Woods  best  adapted  to  painting  and  graining 
are  birch,  cherry,  maple,  poplar  and  white  pine. 

Note  15.— This  would  apply  to  white  pine,  poplar^ 
yellow  pine,  cypress,  etc.  Some  times  a  flat 
finish  is  required;  in  that  case  specify  the  rub- 
bing with  oil  and  pumice  stone  to  a  dull  even 
finish.  I  do  not  recommend  close  rubbing  on 
two  coats  of  varnish  as  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  close  rubbing  will  practically  remove  one 
coat  of  varnish.  I  do  not  recommend  any  rub- 
bing for  servants'  quarters,  nor  yet  for  the  aver- 
age medium  job. 

The  natural  color  of  these  woods  is  some- 
times an  objection.  In  that  case  I  add  a  "touch" 
of  burnt  sienna,  or  burnt  and  raw  sienna,  to  the 
first  coat  of  varnish,  not  sufficient  to  produce  a 
stain,  simply  giving  the  wood  a  warm  pleasing 

glow,    removing  the  harshness   of  the   natural 
color. 

Wote  16.—  The  purpose  of  applying  a  thin  coat  of  oil 
to  the  wood  work  before  staining  is  that  certain 
portions  of  the  surface  may  be  very  much  softer 
than  others,  in  fact  it  may  appear  in  spots,  all 
oven  With  the  application  of  the  oil  as  speci- 
fied, you  in  a  measure  stop  the  suction  of  those 
soft  places  and  get  a  practically  uniform  sur- 
face on  which  to  work  the  stain.    A  thin  coat  of 
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shellac  instead  of  the  oil  might  be  used,  but  T 
prefer  the  oil  as  thinned  with  the  turpentine,  as 
I  will  get  a  more  uniform  absorption  into  the 
wood  for  the  stain,  the  shellac  in  a  measure 
stopping  absorption. 

For  a  flat  surface  I  would  specify  the  nibtring 
with  oil  and  pumice  stone  to  a  dull  finish,  for 
close  rubbing  I  would  specify  one  additional 
coat  of  varnish.  This  specification  would  applv 
to  white  and  yellow  pine,  poplar,  cypress,  etc. 

Note  17.—  With  the  application  of  a  second  coat  of 
enamel  this  specification  may  be  rubbed  with 
water  and  powdered  pumice  stone  to  a  very  good 
finish.  If  a  semi-gloss  or  flat  finish  is  desired 
with  but  one  coat  of  enamel,  reduce  the  enamel 
by  mixing  into  it  a  portion  of  the  straight  linc 
coater  necessary  to  give  the  condition  required. 
To  fully  obtain  this  result  requires  very  careful 
brushing,  so  as  not  to  show  laps,  brush  marks 
and  cording,  but  it  can  be  accomplished  very 
nicely. 

With  the  exception  of  the  priming  coat  no  oil 
should  be  used  except  such  as  may  be  found  in 
the  stiff  lead  and  zinc,  the  priming  coat  should 
consist  of  about  40  per  cent  oil  and  60  per  cent 
turpentine,  light  of  body  and  well  brushed  into 
the  wood.  I  have  my  zinc  for  enameling  pur- 
poses ground  in  Poppy  oil,  which  greatly  mini- 
mizes the  chances  of  the  work  turning  yellow 
when  confined  to  a  dark  room.    The  use  of  lin- 
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seed  oil  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  work  turning 
yellow  when  excluded  from  a  strong  light.  In 
the  preparation  of  my  several  under  paint  coat- 
Jigs  1  use  instead  of  oil  as  a  binder,  a  portion  of 
*  good  mixing  enamel  varnish,  each  coat  must 
be  worked  flat.  In  using  the  straight  zinc  ox- 
ide (or  a  final  coat  of  paint  on  this  class  of  work 
I  find  that  I  can  get  purer  tints  of  greater  va- 
riety, without  the  danger  from  chemical  action 
that  would  result  if  I  were  to  use  some  white 
leads. 

The  straight  zinc  coat,  should  have  an  "e^ 
shell  gloss"  for  the  reason  if  it  were  perfectly 
flat  such  as  the  under  paint  coatings  should  be, 
It  would  absorb  and  draw  the  liquid  properties 
irom  the  enamel  coat,  leaving  a  surface  of  ques- 
tionable uniformity, 

The  different  coats  of  paint  from  the  shellac 
"P  should  be  tinted  as  required  for  the  finish 
for  by  so  doing  you  get  a  solidity  of  tint  that 
you  otherwise  would  not.  For  a  perfect  white 
job  we  often  times  "draw  the  lead,"  that  is  we 
break  up  the  lead  in  turpentine  to  a  thin  con- 
sistency, permitting  it  to  stand  twenty-four 
hours,  then  pour  the  surface  liquid  off  and  you 
have  remaining  lead  practically  free  from  oil. 
With  the  percentage  of  zinc  oxide  specified  and 
with  the  use  of  a  good  white  enamel  varnish,  or 
what  IS  better  a  portion  of  the  enamel  as  a  bind- 
er reduced  with  pure  turpentine  to  a  working 
consistency,  you  have  a  ground  work  for  enam- 
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el  finish  that  cannot  be  equaled,  provided  you 
permit  each  coat  to  become  thoroughly  dry  be- 
fore the  application  of  another.  For  a  "dead 
white"  we  sometimes  give  the  paint  a  "touch" 
of  blue  or  black. 

If  for  the  finishing  coat  an  enamel  varnish 
should  be  specified  instead  of  "Prepared  Enam- 
el" (and  there  are  a  number  of  good  ones),  speci- 
fy that  a  small  portion  of  the  zinc  coat  be  added 
to  the  varnish  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no 
good  light  varnishes  made  that  will  not  discolor 
pure  white  and  very  delicate  tints,  A  good 
enamel      is  expensive,  but  it  is  worth  the  money. 

The  woods  adapted  for  enameling  are  cheny, 
birch,  maple,  poplar  and  white  pine. 

Note  18.—  This  specification  if  faithfully  carried  out 
will  produce  splendid  results.  For  this  high 
class  work  cherry,  birch,  or  plain  maple  should 
be  used;  good  results  can  be  secured  on  white 
pine  or  poplar. 

Note  19.—  There  are  quite  a  number  of  most  excel- 
lent distemper  preparations  on  the  market  known 
by  different  names.  The  old  fashioned  Calci- 
mine still  retains  a  substantial  standing,  largely 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  removed 
when  refinishing  becomes  necessary.  It  is  true 
the  former  is  less  absorbing,  but  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  remove. 
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which  excludes  and  does  not  permit  the  subse- 
quent paint  coatings,  to  enter  into  the  surface, 
and  form  a  substantial  foundation.  The  result  of 
this  condition  being  a  letting  go,  cracking  and 
scaling  of  both  varnish  and  paint,  caused  by 
the  drying  out,  expansion  and  contraction. 
Would  recommend  for  a  sizing  a  good  coat 
of  paint  containing  at  least  50  per  cent  Unseed 
oil,  with  no  objection  to  10  to  15  per  cent  var- 
nish, applied  direct  and  well  brushed  into  the 
plaster  surface.  When  "Macnichol's  Basic  Cost- 
er" is  used,  the  sizing  coat  should  positively  be 
applied  on  top    of  the  basic  coater. 

Note  21.—  This  formula  will  produce  a  paint  practi- 
cally non-absorbing  when  properly  applied,  by 
reason  largely  of  the  fineness  of  the  zinc  oxiM 
closing  up  all  voids  caused  by  the  coarser  pig- 
ments, also  making  the  film  stronger  and  not 
too  hard. 

This  formula  does  not  produce  a  perfectly 
flat  finish.  By  reducing  the  oil  and  varnish  in 
the  last  coat  and  increasing  the  amount  of  tur- 
pentine we  can  get  any  degree  of  flatness  de- 
sired. A  small  quantity  of  wax  thoroughly  dis- 
solved in  turpentine  and  added  to  the  final  coat 
will  also  produce  a  flat  finish.  Of  course  prac- 
tical judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
these  vehicles  to  get  just  what  is  desired.  This 
should  be  wholly  left  with  the  painter.  The 
pigments  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  gloss 
S8 
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or  no  gloss.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
flatter  a  paint  surface  is  the  more  liable  it  is  to 
absorption  and  less  its  strength  and  resisting 
power  to  shield  off  surface  abrasions. 

If  a  strong  gloss  is  desired,  eliminate  the  stip- 
phng  and  apply  one  coat  of  a  good  wearing  body 
varnish  or  a  full  coat  of  enamel  evenly  applied. 

Very  frequently  for  fine  residences,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  certain  rooms  are  first  covered 
with  a  light  canvas  of  heavy  unbleached  muslin 
of  an  extra  width,  or  with  a  "prepared  muslin 
or  "sanitas"  especially  designed  for  painting  pur- 
poses. In  that  case  I  would  specify  that  the 
walls  and  ceilings  (designating  location)  be  prop- 
erly prepared  and  sized.  Cover  all  surfaces  with 
prepared  muslin  or  canvas  of  an  extra  width. 
size  same  and  properly  glaze  with  lead  putty  all 
open  joints,  then  proceed  with  painting  as  speci- 
fied. The  "Macnichol  Basic  Coater"  should  be 
used  applied  directly  to  the  plaster,  it  act- 
ing as  a  preventative  against  discolorations 
that  frequently  appear.  I  would  recommend 
when  a  fabric  covering  is  used  that  it  be  applied 
if  possible  to  the  walls  before  the  putting  in  place 
of  wood  finish,  so  that  around  the  different  op- 
enings the  wood^may  cover  over  a  portion  of 
the  fabric.  Of  course  the  plaster  must  be  thor- 
oughly dry. 

Splendid  results  have  been  attained  by  cover- 
ing ceiling  and  walls  of  bath  rooms  above  tile 
wainscoting  with  prepared  Sanitas,  paint  three 
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coats,  after  which  apply  two  coats  ol  white 
enamel  (or  it  may  be  tinted),  the  last  coal  to  be 
rubbed  with  water  and  pumice  stone  to  a  ctiina 
gloss.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  rubbing  be 
uniform  and  not  showing  laps.  This  is  very 
sanitary  and  easily  cleaned. 

Lately  there  has  appeared  on  the  market  what 
is  known  as  "Flat  Wall  Coaters."    It  is  a  paint 
intended  for  plaster  surfaces.     The  novelty  as 
well  as  popularity    of    these    paints    have   also 
brought  into  the  market  many  manufacturers  of 
this  article  who  have  no  scientific  or  practical 
knowledge  of  what  should  constitute  a  proficient 
and  serviceable  wall  paint,  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  among  the  many  some  can  be 
found  that  are  really  proficient  and  are  of  most 
excellent  appearance.  The  question  at  present  is 
a  perplexing  one,  what  will  be  the  results  after  re- 
painting a  number  of  times  with  the  same  or  with 
a  similar  material  applied  ?     I  personally  at  this 
time  would  not  care  to  hazard  an  opinion.   With 
many  of  them  it  is  a  new  innovation  both  in  pig- 
ment and  vehicle  and  must  speak  for  its  self  in 
time  to  come,  but  as  I  have  said  a  number  o( 
the  brands  look  and  work  splendidly,  with  prom- 
ise  of  a   good   future.        One    great   weakness 
among  practically  all  of  them  is,  that  there  is 
no  distinction  what-so-ever  between  the  first  and 
final  coat.    They  are  all  of  the  one  mix  and  sold 
as  such,  it  being  a  commercial  proposition.  The 
last  coat  shows  a  perfectly  flat  film.     The  first 
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coat  being  of  the  same  identical  composition  and 
characteristics,  is  wholly  unfit  for  a  first  coater, 
which  to  be  proficient  must  penetrate  into  the 
plaster,  which  by  nature  of  its  composition  it 
will  not,  simply  drying  on  the  surface.  The 
result  will  be  shortly  a  breaking  away  from  the 
plaster  surface  with  scaling  and  flaking.  Nor 
has  any  precaution  been  taken  to  protect  the 
vehicle  and  colors  from  the  destructive  alkali 
found  in  the  plaster  and  cements,  which  is  most 
deteriorating  to  both  of  these  essentials.  There- 
fore I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  all 
plaster  and  cement  surfaces  be  first  coated  witli 
"Macnichol's  Basic  Coater/'  allowing  twenty- 
four  hours  to  dry,  and  for  the  first  coat  of  all 
prepared  "Flat  Wall  Coaters."  I  would  also 
add  one-quarter  gallon  of  linseed  oil  with  a 
little  dryer.  That  would  cause  the  paint  to 
penetrate  into  the  plaster,  forming  a  substantial 
foundation  for  subsequent  coatings,  with  all 
danger  of  discolorations  and  deteriorating  of  ve- 
hicle and  colors  eliminated. 

Many  of  these  "Flat  Wall  Coaters"  are  here 
to  stay,  therefore  the  necessity  of  painter  and 
manufacturer  getting  wise  as  to  their  proper  use. 

The  stippling  of  paint  should  be  done  very 
iightly,  simply  an  evening  up  as  it  were  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  a  uniform  even  surface. 
Coarse  stipphng  should  be  avoided  as  it  is  most 
unsanitary,  it  providing  a  lodgment  for  microbes, 
etc.,  among  the  surface    abrasions     caused    by 
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heavy  stippling,  also  by  reason  of  the  difficulty 
in  thoroughly  cleansing,  owing  to  its  coarse- 
ness. I  would  recommend  the  abolishment  ot 
the  interior  style  of  plastering  known  as  "sand 
finish"  for  the  above  reasons. 

Many  large  office  buildings  hastening  to  com- 
pletion require  of  the  painter  that  he  proceed 
with  the  painting  of  plaster  and  cement  surfaces, 
when  they  are  still  in  an  undry  condition,  often 
times  quite  wet.  Such  demands  are  ruinous  to 
future  good  results.  A  paint  used  over  the 
above  conditions  at  best  is  but  temporary  and 
must  not  contain  any  varnish,  very  little  oil  and 
no  zinc  oxide.  It  must  be  as  soft  as  possible  to 
permit  the  dampness  to  exhale  through  the 
paint  to  the  surface.  The  alkali  being  still  ac- 
tive owing  to  excess  of  dampness  staining  blis- 
tering and  peeling  of  the  paint  is  a  sure  result. 

Note  22.—  If  the  location  of  the  finish  justifies  ad^- 
tional  expense  and  a  flat  surface  is  desired,  speci- 
fy that  the  last  coat  of  varnish  be  lightly  rubbed 
with  oil  and  pumice  stone  to  a  uniform  dull  fin- 
ish, thoroughly  cleansing  surface  from  all  oil 
and  pumice  stone.  In  servants'  portions  of  resi- 
dences this  is  not  justifiable. 

This  specification  pertains  to  all  open  grained 
woods  such  as  oak,  ash,  chestnut,  black  walnut, 
etc.  If  cherry,  birch,  maple  and  such  woods  are 
used,  frequently  the  filling  with  paste  filler  is 
eliminated,  the  shellac  coating  filling     require- 
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ments.  In  my  own  operations  I  invariably  use 
the  filler  as  specified,  but  quite  thin  in  body, 
carefully  wiping  off  filler  from  surface.  For 
Wrch  stained  in  imitation  of  mahogany  I  always 
omit  the  filler,  shellacing  direct  on  the  stain,  as 
frequently  chemical  action  takes  place  when  oil 
is  brought  in  direct  contact  with  mahogany  stain 
used  on  birch. 

Note  23.—  This  specification  applies  to  the  finishing 
of  red  or  white  mahogany,  cherry,  birch,  walnut, 
rosewood,  etc. 

Frequently  in  finishing  mahogany    or    other 
woods  stained  with  a  water  stain  in  imitation  of 
rnahogany  or  otherwise,  after  lightly  sandpaper- 
ing the  stain,  I  apply  a  light  coat  of  shellac  di- 
rect on  the  stain,  sandpaper  lightly,  then  proceed 
with  the  filler  and  varnish  as  specified.      White 
shellac  should  never  be  used  on  dark  mahogany 
or  mahogany  stained,  as  it  will  in  time  bleach 
out  white,  showing  a  milky  film  under  the  var- 
nish.    I   also  frequently  omit  both  the  shellac 
and  filler,  applying  direct  to  the  stain  a  coat  of 
linseed  oil  reduced  one  half  with  turpentine  con- 
taining a  little  dryer.    After  this  has  remained  on 
for  some   time,  wipe  off  carefully  any  oil  that 
may  remain  on  the  surface,  allow  that  which  the 
wood    has  absorbed   to  get  perfectly  dry,  then 
proceed  with  the  varnishing  as  specified.       In 
this  latter  case  four   coats  of  varnish  should  be 
applied, 
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For  white  or  birds-eye  maple,  hoUy,  satin 
wood,  etc.,  eliminate  the  filler  and  stain,  specify 
two  coats  of  pure  grain  alcohol  whiteshellacand 
three  coats  of  an  extra  pale  varnish,  designed  for 
■  this  class  of  work,  rubbing  and  finishing  as  speci- 
fied. In  bringing  oil  into  contact  with  these  and 
similar  woods  it  has  a  tendency  to  darken,  where- 
as  the  purpose  is  to  keep  them  as  light  and  na- 
tural as  possible. 

For  Italian  or  French  walnut,  Circassian  wal- 
nut and  similar  woods,  where  it  is  so  important 
that  the  natural  colors  and  shading  be  preserved, 
eliminate  the  filler  and  apply  as  above  two  coais 
of  pure  grain  alcohol  white  shellac  and  three 
coats  of  a  light  varnish,  rubbing  and  finishing 
as  specified. 

Fine  carved  work  should  never  be  varnished 
and  rubbed  as  specified.  Specify  stain  if  neces- 
sary to  conform  with  balance  of  wood,  apply  one 
light  coat  of  shellac  and  two  thin  coats  of  wax, 
rubbed  to  a  hard  surface  with  stiff  bristle  brush. 
One  medium  or  light  coat  of  a  good  flat  varnish 
in  place  of  the  wax  will  answer  very  nicely. 
The  filler  with  the  several  coats  of  varnish  will 
have  a  tendency  to  filling  up  and  rounding  the 
sharp  edges  and  clean  cutting  so  desirable  in 
good  carvings. 
Note24.—  This  specification  will  apply  to  oak,  ash, 
chestnut,  mahogany,  cherry,  etc.  If  a  finish  with 
open  wood  pores  is  desired,  eliminate  the  fillinf;. 
but  add  one  additional  coat  of  wax. 
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Note  25,— This  specification  applies  to  oak,  ash,. 
chestnut,  red  and  white  mahogany,  cherry,  black 
walnut,  etc.,  and  calls  for  splendid  results.  A 
water  stain  is  mentioned,  it  being  the  best  and 
niost  satisfactory  in  showing  up  to  advantage 
the  general  beauty  of  the  natural  shadings  and 
figure  of  the  woods.  In  staining  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  it  does  not  mean  a  covering  up^ 
but  rather  the  bringing  out.  In  oil  stains  the 
coloring  matter  is  largely  composed  of  pigments 
ot  a  different  character  and  as  a  rule  they  are 
permanent,  but  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
cover  up.  Spirit  stains  are  hard  to  apply  and 
the  results  unsatisfactory,  the  coloring  matter 
very  often  being  fugitive.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  attain  the  color  requirements  by  the  use  of  a 
water  stain,  and  their  number  is  legion,  I 
wovild  recommend  it  above  all  other.  All  wat- 
er stains  raise  the  grain  of  the  wood  more  or 
less,  spirit  stains  very  little  and  oil  stains  prac- 
tically none.  In  connection  with  the  use  of 
water  stain  I  specify  an  application  of  clear  wat- 
er to  the  oak  wood  direct  (in  my  practice  I  find 
no  harm  to  a  good  job  of  cabinet  work  accruing 
from  its  use),  so  that  the  surface  particles  may 
be  raised,  and  then  cut  off  with  sandpaper  so 
that  the  application  of  the  water  stain  has  no 
tendency  to  farther  raise  the  grain.  When  the 
water  coaHng  is  not  used  and  the  water  stain 
IS  applied  directly  it  requires  so  much  sandpap- 
ering to  recover  again  a  smooth  surface  that 
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much  of  the  stain  and  its  eRects  are  removed  by 
the  sandpapering.  The  water  coating  is  very 
frequently  omitted  on  less  important  work. 
When  oil  and  spirit  stains  are  used  the  water 
coat  shonld  be  omitted,  for  other  than  oak  wood 
it  may  also  be  omitted  in  the  use  of  the  water 
stain. 

Very  frequently  to  get  desired  results  I  apply 
a  light  coat  of  shellac  direct  on  top  of  stain,  af- 
ter which  I  procsed  with  the  filling  as  specified. 
I  also  frequently  eliminate  the  shellac  coating 
from  on  top  of  filler,  applying  wax  direct  on 
filler.  The  results  desired  must  regulate  the 
procedure. 

When  an  open  grain  or  pore  effect  is  desired 
omit  the  filler,  but  add  one  additional  light  coat 
of  shellac.  It  is  very  essential  in  this  class  of 
work  that  the  shellac  be  applied  thin  and  even, 
showing  no  laps  or  brush  marks.  If  a  perfectly 
flat  or  dead  finish  is  required  omit  both  fill« 
and  shellac  coatings,  waxing  as  specified  direct 
on  the  slain,  although  1  would  recommend  the 
one  coat  of  shellac.  If  the  natural  colors  of  th'; 
woods  are  to  be  retained  omit  the  staining  and 
procei;d  as  specified  and  observing  above  notes. 

For  white  and  birds-eye  maple,  satin  wood, 
holly,  French,  Italian  and  Circassian  walnut  or 
any  other  similar  woods,  when  required  to  be 
finished  showing  their  natural  colors,  eliminate 
the  water  coat,  stain  and  filler,  specify  two  thin 
coats  of  pure  grain  alcohol  white  shellac  evenly 
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applied  direct  on  the  wood  without  showing  laps 
or  brush  marks,  sandpapering  thoroughly  each 
coat,  then  proceed  with  waxing  as  specified. 
When  well  done  this  will  give  splendid  results. 
Frequently  mahogany  and  other  woods  than 
those  specified  above  are  finished  after  this  man- 
ner. It  is  not  unusual  in  procuring  results  to 
eliminate  the  shellac  coatings,  waxing  as  speci- 
fied direct  on  the  raw  wood.  When  stain  is 
necessary  apply  wax  direct  on  same. 

Often  pleasing  results  can  be  obtained  by  us- 
ing a  first  class  dead  or  flat  varnish.  For  in- 
stance if  a  perfectly  dead  finish  is  required  on 
open  pore  surfaces,  after  applying  the  stain, 
sandpaper  and  apply  one  thin  coat  of  shellac, 
sandpaper  lightly  and  apply  one  coat  of  a  good 
flat  or  dead  varnish,  eliminate  the  waxing.  To 
get  a  still  flatter  effect  eliminate  the  shellac  al- 
^?\  ^^*^  process  is  not  recommended  for  dura- 
bility, simply  for  its  effect,  and  should  only  be 
used  on  open  pore  woods  such  as  oak,  where 
the  broken  effect  of  the  wood  surface  destroys 
the  varnish  coating  effect.  In  this  window  sashs 
and  sills  should  be  protected  with  a  coat  of  good 
body  varnish,  when  dry  the  gloss  can  be  remov- 
ed by  rubbing. 


^^^^ — '^^iis  specification  applies  to  white  and 
yellow  pine,  also  to  maple.  If  this  class  of 
floonngr  is  required  to  be  stained,  specify  instead 
of  the  shellac,  floors  to  receive  one  coat  consist- 
ing of  25  per  cent  linseed  oil  and  75  per  cent 
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turpentine,  sandpaper  and  close  up  all  imperfec- 
tions. Apply  one  coat  of  stain  consisting  of  40 
per  cent  linseed  oil  and  60  per  cent  turpentine, 
evenly  brushed  into  the  wood,  color  to  be  se- 
lected.    Follow  this  with  varnish  as  specified. 

The  so-called  "Liquid  Fillers,"  that  is  pre- 
pared fillers  sometimes  used  to  coat  ov«  the 
surface  and  permitted  to  remain  there  without 
rubbing  off,  should  never  be  used,  for  the  reas- 
on that  they  do  not  dry  thoroughly  throughout. 
Many  of  them  also  have  a  tendency  to  discolor 
the  wood,  especially  when  they  begin  to  bleach 
out  by  reason  of  age,  etc. 

The  object  in  going  over  this  work  with  a  ver, 
thin  coating  of  oil  and  turpentine  is,  that  if  you 
were  to  apply  the  stain  direct  to  the  wood  the 
result  would  be  a  clouded  or  mottled  surface, 
o-.ving  to  the  natural  characteristics  of  these  dif- 
ferent woods  to  absorb  more  in  one  sport  or 
place  than  in  another.  Very  little  if  any  stain 
should  be  left  on  the  surface.  It  should  be  ab- 
sorbed uniformly  by  the  wood,  and  be  thorough- 
ly dry  before  the  application  of  the  varnish  coat- 
ings. 

Where  a  dull  finish  is  required,  specify  to  be 
rubbed  lightly  with  oil  and  pumice  stone  to  a 
dull  finish.  A  dull  or  flat  varnish  should  never 
be  used  on  floors. 
Note  27.—  Very  frequently  the  color  desired  for  these 
floors  can  be  obtained  by  adding  necessary  col- 
oring matter  to  the  filler.    The  color  of  the  she!- 
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iac  (white  or  orange)  should  be  determined  by 
the  color  required. 

If  a  flat  finish  is  desired,  specify  to  be  rubbed 
with  oil  and  pumice  stone  to  an  even  dull  sur- 
face. A  dull  rubbed  surface  does  not  show  sur- 
face scratches  or  abrasions  as  readily  as  a  bright 
varnish  gloss.  Under  no  consideration  use  a 
flat  or  "dead"  varnish  to  procure  this  result. 

For  first  class  results  you  may  eliminate  the 
shellac  coating  and  substitute  one  additional 
coat  of  varnish.  It  is  very  essential  for  best 
results  that  each  coat  be  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  application  of  another. 

This  style  of  finish  is  suitable  for  residences, 
but  proper  care  must  be  exercised  that  it  be  not 
abused,  for  at  best  a  varnished  floor  surface 
from  the  nature  of  it  is  more  or  less  fragile. 
Note28,— >  This  specification  applies  to  practically 
all  class  of  flooring  woods  and  produces  splendid 
results  as  a  wax  finish,  being  easily  cared  for  by 
the  house  keeper  simply  going  over  the  surface 
Jightly  with  turpientine  removing  any  surface 
ciirt  or  imperfections,  after  which  repolish  with 
one  coat  of  wax  as  specified.  Especial  care  of 
the  floor  should  be  observed  in  front  of  the  dif- 
ferent doorways,  as  that  portion  receives  the 
greatest  amount  of  wear. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  success  in  obtaining  a 
thoroughly  practical  waxed  floor  finish,  is  the 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  using  a  known 
good   "Floor  Wax."      Then  thoroughly    hard- 
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en  each  coat  with  the  friction  caused  by  good 
honest  hard  rubbing. 

This  manner  of  finishing  as  specified,  while  it 
produces  the  best  appearing  wax  finished  floor. 
has  that  which  oftentimes  is  an  objection,  it  be- 
ing quite  "slippery."  To  remove  in  a  large 
measure  this  objection  eliminate  the  coat  of 
shellac  from  the  specifications. 

For  dancing  or  ball  room  floors,  I  would  ap- 
ply the  two  coats  of  wax  direct  to  the  wood,  of 
a  necessity  the  wax  must  be  good  and  the  nib- 
bing hard,  allowing  two  days  between  coats. 
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How  to  Finish  British  Columbia  Wood 


»  » 


HE  growing  scarcity  and  increasing  cost  of  the  many  hardwoods 
that  have  been  used  in  the  past  for  interior  finish  and  cabinet- 
work have  caused  a  world-wide  search  for  materials  which  will 
take  their  place  and  at  the  same  time  lessen  the  cost  of  con- 
struction. Many  British  Columbia  woods  have  been  found  to 
be  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Douglas  fir, 
western  hemlock,  red  cedar,  spruce,  western  larch,  and  moun- 
tain western  pine  in  particular  have  recently  come  into  prominence  as 
finishing  material  of  exceptional  worth. 

Wood  excels  all  other  materials  used  in  the  construction  and  finishing 
of  any  building,  be  it  cottage  or  mansion.  No  other  material  combines  such 
naturally  beautiful  effects  with  the  wearing  and  sanitary  qualities  of  wood, 
and  no  other  is  so  universally  used.  Again,  wood  is  the  most  easily 
handled  material  that  man  has;  with  simple  tools  it  responds  to  the 
craftsman's  skill  and  shows  its  beauty  in  many  and  varied  forms.  The 
superiority  of  wood  over  the  manufactured  materials  for  covering  walls, 
floors,  and  ceilings  is  apparent  to  all  who  value  the  beauty  and  cleanliness 
of  a  polished  floor,  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  panelled  room,  or  the  old-world, 
home-like  appearance  of  a  beamed  or  panelled  ceiling. 

Western  woods  are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  wearing  and  time- 
resisting  qualities.  They  have  a  beautiful  figure  and  are  especially  suitable 
for  inside  and  outside  finish.  Two  entirely  different  styles  of  figure  are 
possible.  From  lumber  sawn  flat-grained  is  obtained  a  beautiful  watered- 
silk  effect,  and  from  that  sawn  vertically  a  restful,  pleasing  edge-grained 
effect.  A  cedar  panelled  room  finished  in  wax  polish  with  an  edge-grained 
Douglas  fir  floor,  natural  shade,  is  a  delight  to  behold,  combining  as  it  does 
comfort,  beauty,  and  durability. 

Wood  improves  in  appearance  with  age.  Plaster  for  walls  in  many 
cases  is  but  a  cheap  and  inefficient  substitute  for  panelling  or  other  form  of 
wood  covering;  it  is  easily  damaged,  difficult  to  repair,  is  almost  impossible 
to  clean,  and  requires  periodic  decoration  to  give  a  presentable  appearance. 
Wood  has  none  of  these  disadvantages.  Keep  your  floors  and  panelling 
clean  and  their  beauty  and  usefulness  will  be  more  apparent  every  day.  The 
various  finishes,  oil,  stain,  varnish,  or  polish,  on  woods  serve  to  bring  out 
the  grain,  protect  the  surface  against  wear,  and  enable  it  to  be  easily  cleaned. 
The  .M^^winr  snrrestions  for  the  finishing  of  British  Columbia  woods  have 
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l<inish. 

All  wood  intended  for  high-class  finish  should  be  thoroughly  dry  and 
free  from  gum,  checks,  sap,  or  knots.  It  should  be  milled  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  left  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  scratches  and 
plane-marks.  Wood  prepared  up  to  this  standard  does  not  always  require 
sandpapering  before  being  stained  or  otherwise  finished.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  mill  does  not  finish  the  wood  surface  properly,  and  it  will  pay 
to  dress  the  surface  further  with  the  hand  smoothing-plane  and  fine  sand- 
paper. If  this  is  necessary,  care  should  be  taken  to  sharpen  the  hand-plane 
iron  correctly  so  as  not  to  leave  ridges  in  the  surface  of  the  wood.  A  steel 
scraper  may  be  used  instead  of  the  hand  smoothing-plane  in  the  case  of 
woods  of  hard  nature.  The  finishing  of  wood  surface  by  hand  smoothing- 
plane  or  scraper  applies  most  particularly  to  large  flat  surfaces  such  as 
floors,  doors,  wall  panelling,  casings,  etc.  For  mouldings  and  very  narrow 
surfaces  fine  sandpaper  is  used.  Whenever  sandpaper  is  used  on  wood  in 
preparation  for  staining,  varnishing,  or  polishing,  the  finest  grade  will  give 
the  best  results.  Coarse  sandpaper  leaves  grooves  and  ridges  which  show 
through  the  stain  or  other  finish  and  mar  the  beauty  of  the  grain.  After 
sandpapering,  always  carefully  wipe  or  brush  off  all  particles  of  dust  before 
staining  or  oiling.  A  sandpaper  finish  will  no  doubt  be  used  in  most  cases 
owing  to  the  low  cost  and  speed  in  turning  out  work  Care  must  be  taken 
to  use  the  sandpaper  only  in  the  direction  of  the  grain. 

The  secret  of  fine  finishes  in  stain,  varnish,  polish,  paint,  or  enamel 
is  in  having  absolutely  dry  wood  and  a  smooth  surface.  All  lumber  for 
interior  trim  should  be  thoroughly  kiln-dried.  This  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  wood-finisher.  Beautiful  and  permanent  effects  cannot  be  secured 
if  the  material  used  is  fiot  dry.  Paint  or  varnish  will  not  cling  to  moist 
wood.  In  Douglas  fir  and  other  resinous  woods  this  fact  must  be  emphas- 
ized, as  if  not  perfectly  dry,  moisture  and  gum  may  ooze  through  the  finish 
in  small  bubbles.  Edge-grained  flooring  laid  as  it  comes  from  the  mill 
should  always  be  hand-dressed,  then  scraped,  and  finally  sandpapered  along 
the  grain  until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  before  any  finish  is  applied. 

These  western  woods  naturally  lend  themselves  to  a  variety  of 
attractive  styles  and  colours  and  so  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  almost 
any  kind  of  decoration.  Experience  alone  teaches  the  best  method  of 
accentuating  or  softening  the  individual  markings  of  each.  The  following 
methods  of  treatment  are  recommended  for  the  finishing  of  British  Columbia 
woods : — 

Natural  Finish. 

The  natural  finish  makes  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  treatment  for  fir 
and  other  western  woods.  The  wood  should  first  be  prepared  to  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface.  Then  apply  a  light  coat  of  pale  raw  linseed-oil  to  which  has 
been  added  a  little  turpentine.  Allow  this  to  penetrate  the  wood,  and  then 
wipe  the  surface  thoroughly  and  dry  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Next  apply 
a  coat  of  white  shellac,  and  when  dry  rub  smooth  with  No.  o  fine  steel  wool. 
To  finish,  apply  two  coats  of  good-quality  rubbing-varnish  and  rub  smooth 
between  the  coats  with   fine  steel   wool.     When   dry   rub  with  povvderc 
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use  flat  Varnish  for  the  finishing  coat  instead  of  a  second  coat  of  gloss 
varnish.  The  best  results  for  red  cedar  are  obtained  by  the  following 
methods:  Apply  one  coat  of  good  clear  liquid  filler  and  finish  with  two 
or  three  coats  of  varnish.  Rub  down  with  fine  steel  wool  between  each 
coat,  and  the  last  coat  of  varnish  can  be  polished  with  rotten  stone  and  oil 
if  desired.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  with  cedar,  as  the  wood  is 
easily  scratched. 

Oil-stains. 

Many  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  and  the  grain  brought  out  more 
prominently  on  any  of  these  woods  by  the  use  of  oil-stains. 

Apply  one  coat  of  penetrating  oil-stain  of  the  desired  shade  with  a  soft 
brush,  then  wipe  off  with  a  soft  rag  when  partly  set  and  sufficient  depth  of 
colour  has  been  obtained.  To  ensure  an  even  tone  of  colour  it  may  be  neces- 
sary when  this  coat  is  dry  to  go  over  the  light  parts  and  tone  down  to  suit  the 
darker  shades.  Allow  this  to  dry  for  about  twelve  hours,  and  apply  one 
coat  of  shellac,  using  white  shellac  in  light  stains.  When  dry  rub  down 
lightly  with  fine  steel  wool,  dust  off  and  apply  the  first  coat  of  rubbing- 
varnish.  The  finish  coat  of  rubbing  or  polishing  varnish  may  be  applied 
when  the  second  coat  is  dry,  and  when  hardened  should  be  rubbed  with 
curled-hair  pad. 

For  glass  finish,  after  forty-eight  hours  rub  with  pumice-stone,  oil, 
and  felt  pad.  For  polished  finish  rub  with  ground  pumice-stone,  oil,  and 
felt  pad  and  polish  with  rotten  stone  and  oil.  All  work  should  be  finished 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  about  70°  Fahr.  In  the  use  of 
stains  a  very  important  consideration  in  bringing  out  the  grain  is  the  preven- 
tion of  overstaining.  Apply  the  stain  with  a  brush,  and  then  after  a  few 
minutes  wipe  off  with  a  cotton  rag  or  cheese-cloth  to  bring  out  the  tint 
desired.  This  removes  the  surplus  stain  from  the  hard  part  of  the  grain, 
brings  out  the  distinctive  markings,  and  prevents  blurring  with  too  much 
stain.  Fine  deep  finishes  are  obtained,  of  course,  by  the  use  of  extra  varnish 
coats  and  a  greater  amount  of  rubbing. 

Finishing  Floors. 

There  are  several  methods  of  floor-finishing  used.  Two  of  the  best 
are  given  here,  both  economical  and  very  serviceable.  The  first  is  very 
easily  applied  and  dries  quickly. 

Shellac  Finish. 

New  floors  of  Douglas  fir  or  hemlock  should  be  dressed  off  with  the 
hand-plane  and  well  scraped.  This  is  essential  to  good  results.  When 
clean  apply  one  coat  of  a  good  paste  filler.  The  filler  should  be  thinned 
down  with  raw  linseed-oil  and  benzene  (mixed  ratio  i  to  3)  and  allowed 
to  thoroughly  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  wood.  Any  filler  which  remains 
on  the  surface  should  then  be  wiped  off  with  a  dry  cloth  and  a  coat  of  white 
shellac  applied.     The  first  coat  of  shellac  should  be  thinned  with  denatured  ^  j 

alcohol,  allowing  it  also  to  easily  penetrate  the  wood.     The  floor  shou/J  then      '  ^ 
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be  gone  over  with  a  very  fine  sandpaper.  Finally  two  coats  of  shellac  are 
applied,  sandpapering  between  each.  The  second  coat  should  be  heavy  and 
the  last  as  heavy  as  can  be  worked.  This  process  is  for  the  very  best  class 
of  work  and  gives  a  highly  polished  floor  which  will  wear  well.  The  use 
of  a  wood  filler  may  be  omitted  on  floors  where  the  wear  is  not  severe.  It 
gives  body,  however,  to  the  finish  and  will  more  than  repay  the  cost  and 
labour. 

Varnish  Finish. 

A  second  method  is  as  follows:  On  the  prepared  floor  apply  a  light 
coat  of  filler,  rub  down  with  fine  steel  wool  to  remove  any  excess  filler  that 
remains  on  the  surface,  then  apply  one  coat  of  good-quality  floor-varnish 
and  rub  down  with  fine  steel  wool.  To  finish  in  gloss  give  two  coats  of 
best-quality  varnish.  If  a  dull  finish  is  desired,  rub  down  the  last  coat  with 
fine  pumice.  For  a  wax  finish  apply  one  coat  of  prepared  floor- wax  instead 
of  two  coats  of  floor-varnish,  and  polish  with  weighted  polishing-brush. 

To  restore  the  original  finish  to  a  floor  when  floors  become  dull  and 
show  wear,  go  over  the  floor  with  a  cloth  dampened  with  benzene,  then  apply 
a  coat  of  floor-wax  with  a  soft  cloth.  Orange  shellac  should  not  be  used 
as  a  finish  as  it  darkens  the  floor.  The  above  floor  finishes  are,  of  course,  in 
natural  colours.  If  stain  effects  are  desired  in  floors,  the  stain  is  applied 
first  before  the  shellac  or  finish  coats  are  put  on. 

Outside  Finish. 

To  finish  doors,  ix)rch  panels,  and  outside  trim  which  are  exposed  to 
the  elements,  the  following  method  is  recommended:  Thoroughly  prepare 
and  smooth  the  surface  of  the  wood.  Then  apply  a  heavy  coat  of  boiled 
linseed-oil  which  contains  a  drying  substance  (any  good  liquid  drier).  Allow 
this  to  thoroughly  penetrate  the  wood.  This  coat  is  necessary  to  prevent 
absorption  of  oils  from  the  varnish.  After  the  oil  has  dried  sufficiently, 
apply  two  coats  of  outside  varnish,  rubbing  down  between  each,  and  |X)lish 
the  last  coat  with  pumice-stone  and  oil.  If  colour  eflFects  are  required,  the 
desired  stain  is  applied  first,  followed  by  the  oil  and  varnish. 

Paint  Finishes. 

If  a  painted  finish  is  desired,  the  wood  should  be  prepared  to  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface  as  described  above,  except  that  the  sandpapering  may  be 
done  across  the  grain.  Good  paint-work  demands  at  least  three  coats 
(four  are  better)  of  pure  thoroughly  mixed  paint,  rubbing  down  between 
each  coat.  Paint  should  be  applied  in  several  thin  coats  rather  than  in  one 
or  two  heavy  coats.  For  varnished  or  enamelled  surfaces  give  three  coats 
best  paint,  well  rubbed  down,  and  two  coats  of  varnish  or  enamel.  Ready- 
mixed  paints  can  be  obtained  in  abundance.  A  good  machine-mixed  paint 
is  usually  found  to  be  cheaper,  more  consistent,  and  gives  better  satisfaction 
than  docs  hand  mixed-paint  unless  mixed  by  an  expert.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  to  select  only  a  first-class  brand.  Good  laint  ccnsists  nf  -» 
pigments  such  as  genuine  white  lead,  to  which   is  added  about  one-third 


zinc  oxide,  pure  turpentine,  and  pure  linseed-oil  (raw  for  inside  work  and 
boiled  for  outside  work),  thoroughly  mixed,  with  the  addition  of  sufficient 
driers.  For  white-enamel  work  zinc  white  will  be  found  better  than  white 
lead  for  the  under-coatings. 

Brief  Specifications  for  finishing  Douglas  Fir  and  other 

Western  Woods. 

Natural  Finishes. 

(i.)  Dull  finish:    Two  coats  pure  raw  linseed,  well  rubbed. 

(2.)  Flat  finish :  One  coat  pure  raw  linseed-oil ;  one  coat  white  shellac; 
one  coat  Flattine  varnish. 

(3.)  Gloss  finish:  One  coat  pure  raw  linseed-oil;  one  coat  white 
shellac;  two  coats  bright  hard  varnish. 

(4.)  Wax  finish:  One  coat  pure  raw  linseed-oil;  one  coat  white 
shellac;  two  coats  prepared  wax  (beeswax  and  turpentine),  well  rubbed 
with  soft  cloth  or  weighted  brush  on  floors. 

Stain  Finishes. 

Substitute  stain  of  the  desired  shade  for  linseed-oil  in  the  above 
formulas  for  natural  finish. 

RUDBING. 

Rub  down  between  all  shellac  and  varnish  coats  with  very  fine  sand- 
paper or  pumice-stone  and  oil.  Use  the  best  materials  obtainable.  A  high- 
polish  may  be  obtained  on  varnished  surfaces  by  rubbing  down  with  rotten 
stone  and  oil. 

Polished  Surfaces. 

To  give  varnished  surfaces  a  polished  appearance,  finish  with  hard 
bright  varnish  and  rub  down  with  powdered  rotten  stone  and  oil. 

Shellacs. 

Do  not  use  orange  shellac  on  natural  shade  or  light  stain  finishes,  as 
the  strong  orange  colour  will  destroy  the  tones  in  the  wood. 

Characteristics  of  British  Columbia  Woods  relative  to  Finishings. 

Douglas  Fir  (Pseudotsuga  taxifolia). 

Douglas  fir  is  the  best  known  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  our 
British  Columbia  woods.     It  is  universally  admired  for  its  handsome  dis- 
tinctive grain  and  figure  in  panelling,  doors,  woodwork,  and  floors.     When 
properly  finished  it  rivals  many  of  the  hardwoods,  as  witnessed  by  its  appear- 
ance in  certain  of  the  most  attractively  decorated  halls  and  salons  in  private 
and  public  buildings  on  this  continent.     Its  hardness,  susceptibility  to  stain, 
and  ease  of  working,  combined  with  a  durability  and  strength  which  have 
^de  it  famous  for  structural  purposes,  are  qualifications  found  in  no  other 
>d  that  can  be  obtained  at  such  a  price.     With  age,  Douglas  fir  hardens, 
rhen  polished  presents  a  handsome-  nnar-re<it.Q*-incr  cftr^o/^**   ri^-^Uinrr  fi-i-**-         ^^A 


Western  Hemlock  (Tsuga  hctcrophylla). 

Western  hemlock,  unlike  the  eastern  species,  is  a  hard  straight-grained 
wood  and  has  a  distinctive  grain  of  unusual  beauty  for  posts,  railings,  mould- 
ings, panelling,  and  doors.  As  a  flooring  it  is  equal  to  Douglas  fir.  It  is 
very  easy  to  work  and  takes  a  ix)lish  extremely  well.  It  is  wholly  free  from 
pitch,  a  very  desirable  quality  for  "  finish  '*  woods. 

Western  Red  Cedar  {Thuja  plicata). 

Western  red  cedar  has  been  used  as  a  finishing  wood  for  many  years. 
Its  beautiful  grain  and  colour  has  always  been  attractive  and  its  great 
durability  has  given  it  an  ever-increasing  demand.  The  oil  contained  by 
this  wood  gives  off  a  pleasing  aroma  which  is  said  to  be  distasteful  to  moths. 
This  attribute  has  increased  the  use  of  this  wood  for  the  building  of  clothes- 
chests,  etc.  It  is  used  for  columns,  posts,  all  kinds  of  mouldings,  doors, 
sash — in  fact,  nearly  every  kind  of  interior  finish.  It  is  very  easy  to  work 
and  takes  finish  or  stain  well.  Cedar  panelling  in  plain  oil  finish  mellows 
down  with  age  to  a  restful  pleasing  effect  of  refinement  and  taste  for  library 
or  den. 

Spruce  (Picca  sitchcnsis), 

Sitka  spruce  is  a  very  light-coloured  wood  and  the  grain  is  most  attrac- 
tive. It  polishes  and  stains  well.  The  wood  is  very  light  in  weight  and 
strong,  and  is  suitable  for  doors,  sashes,  mouldings,  and  as  sounding-boards 
in  musical  instruments.  It  should  not  be  used,  however,  where  it  is  subject 
to  constant  rough  wear,  where  other  woods  might  give  better  satisfaction. 

Mountain  Western  Pine  (Pinus  ponderosa). 

Mountain  western  pine  offers  a  fine  smooth  surface  and  a  very  attrac- 
tive grain.  It  takes  and  retains  polish  well  and  offers  a  good  surface  to 
hard  wear.  It  is  manufactured  into  all  kinds  of  finish  and  is  particularly 
adapted  to  sash  and  door  and  other  outside  and  inside  trim.  Select  moun- 
tain western  pine  is  very  similar  to  eastern  wOiite  pine,  and  has  frequently 
been  used  as  such  as  far  east  as  the  New  England  States. 

Western  Larch   (Tamarack)    (Larix  occidentalis). 

Slashed  or  quarter-cut  western  larch  has  a  beautiful  feathery  grain, 
highly  desirable  as  finish  material.  It  takes  a  high  polish  and  presents  a 
hard  smooth  surface,  very  attractive  in  mouldings,  and  serviceable  as  an 
edge-grain  flooring. 
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PAINTS  AND  THEIB  COMPOSITION. 
By  E.  F.  La4d  and  0.  D.  HoUey. 

Inasmuch  as  only  a  few  of  the  brands  of  pt^int  offered 
for  sale  in  the  state  were  reported  upon  in  Bulletin  No.  67 

and  this  fact  led  to  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  .•    ;      : 

the  consuming  public  it  seemed  desirable,  after  the  Court  ' 

decision,   declaring  the  state  paint  law  constitutional,  to  [ 

further  investigate  the  subject  of  paints  and  to  examine  as 

far  as  possible  all  brands  known  to  be  on  sale  in  the  state  ^         I 

or  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  being  shipped  into  the  state  :  *\      j 

thus  bringing  the  entire  information  before  the  consumers 
who  are  constantly  writing  in  order  to  know  with  regard  to 

the  composition  of  the  various  paints  not  previously  re-  !  i- 

ported  upon,  / 

Under  the  date  of  February  26,  1906,  there  was  issued 
by  this  department  the  following  circular  notice: 

The  North  Dakota  paint  law  has  been  declared  consti- 
tutional and  valid.  The  decision  was  rendered  February 
24,  by  Judge  Amidon  of  the  United  States  district  court.  i 

The  paint  law  is,  therefore,  now  in  force  and  it  is  expected  - 

that  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  ship  paints  into  ;) 

the  state  from  this  time  on  will  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  same  and  label  the  products  where  such  labels 
are  found  necessary. 

We  ask  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  who  now  have 
paint  in  the  state  to  take  steps  to  have  the  same  properly 
labelled  and  in  order  to  tide  over  the  present  conditions 

we  allow,  for  such  paints,  an  exemption  until  April  1,  1906,  •  a 

so  that  suitable  labels  may  be  prepared  and  furnished  to  the  ;.     ■  I 

dealers.  This  department  stands  ready  and  willing  to  give 
every  assistance  possible  to  those  who  are  interested  and  de- 
sire our  aid.  A  label  in  form  like  the  following  will,  by 
this  department,  be  deemed  as  complying  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law : 

Per  cent. 

White   lead 18 

Zinc  oxide .- 35  .  - .        ^ 

Barytes     25  ^    \y 

Calcium  carbonate 22 


I 


T 


I 
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Together  with  the  necessary  coloring  matter  to  produce 
the  desired  tint. 

It  is  assumed,  of  course,  in  the  above  that  the  coloring 
matter,  when  so  labelled,  is  a  product  which  is  commercially 
pure.  The  liquid  portion  should  also  be  labelled  where  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  show  the  proper  ingredients.  Water, 
when  present  in  quantities  not  to  exceed  1.5  per  cent,  may 
be  considered  as  incidental.  Where  western  zincs  are  used 
that  do  not  carry  more  than  5  per  cent  of  lead  sulphate,  the 
same  may  be  properly  considered  as  commercial  zinc  oxide 
or  the  term  ** western  zinc"  might  be  employed.  The  terms 
** leaded  zinc"  and  '* sublimed  white  lead"  will  be  deemed 
as  sufficient  designation  of  these  ingredients  on  the  label. 

Feb.  26. 

(Signed)  E.  P.  Ladd,  Commissioner. 


PAINT  LAW  TO  BE  ENFORCED. 

I  am  glad  to  he  able  to  say  that  the  majority  of  paint 
niaTiufacturers,  es[)t'i'iMlly  those  who  do  a  large  business  in 
rlu^  state,  have  expies^*' I  their  willingness  to  comply  with 
Mu»  requirements  of  thf  Inw,  as  interpreted  in  the  paint  cir- 
*'in?ir  and  have  so  |)n';);irt'  1  their  labels.  Naturally,  there 
unuld  be  soine  conriiNiMii  in  iho  placing  of  labels  on  the  stock 
ii  il:r  sta^o  hilt  ill  ;r('i;rr;il  this  matter  has  been  well  handled 
hy  ilic  niaiinFactiiicrs  a:i(I  th*»rc  is  little  to  be  complained 
of  ill  this  dir^^ct  iop. 

It  is  beliove  I  tliat  of  r:\t\\\  of  \hr  brands  of  paints  gen- 
erally sold  in  this  stati*  at  least  tuo  slia  los  have  already  been 
analyzed  ari'l  thv  J•r^ll]ts  no  ir.vc  i  ii  i!ie  following  pages. 
In  most  instai:c('s  thcro  is  ropnj-tr  I  upon  an  outside  white 
and  one  of  th<»  t,ray<;  aitIioii«r!j  it  is  impossible  to  always  se- 
cure the  SMTin*  sha  If  from  the  iJifTereiit  brands.  As  far  as 
possible  a  jji-nr'.  o-  silvc-  '/ray.  or  load  color  has  been  se- 
lected for  i'\:i?Mi*  at i(»  1.  Tiiis  investigation  has  necessitated 
a  larire  aiM)iii  t  •»!'  anrilytiial  work  but  in  every  instance  tbe 
work  has  !>» >i»:i  enrffnry  eliec'la^l  up  in  order  that  no  injus- 
tice shoiil  1  h  '  'hi-  e  ai.y  jnanui'acturer  and  a  report  of  the 
results  of  niir  a  ia!vyes  as  soon  as  completed  have  been  for- 
\r«r<ioH  to  tiie  jji'o  jiu-er  where  their  address  was  given  upon 
the  call.  Ill  hilt  two  or  three  instances  have  there  been  com- 
plaiuts  oF  the  accuracy  of  our  results  and  check  analyses 
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have  confirmed  onr  findinprs,  and  at  times  led  ns  to  believe 
that  the  product  as  ])iirchase(i  on  the  ni:irkot  from  tht*  stock 
in  hand  did  not  rej.rosiMit  the  prothicl  as  now  hclnji  pro  lnci»J 
by  the  company.  In  n\\n*y  wovAs  llic  mar.u Tact nrer  him 
changed  his  formula  since  the  law  was  er.a.'teJ. 


PAINT  LAV7. 


wnrci!  riiirr  inio  nu»  inaiinjaitinrc  oi  ])ai:us.  Ji  is  ov  j(»vp.i 
that  Si*ction  1.  of  \]\v  paint  law  in!«rht  jiroporly  1)/  divi  !i»  i 
un(l(»r  i'our  Iii'mIs  anti  tliat  tiH»:*e  shoul.l  be  int.'-oJncLvl  :i 
section  more  i'nlly  <k»I1r.iri.Lr  paii.ts. 


WAin?.  Ill  PAI17:S. 

\V('  onipliasizc*;]  slrorjrlv  in  r.nllctin  \(».  (IT  tlit*  evils  of 
iho  prcsc'  ct*  of  a  iai";:c*  an:<Mi:.t  of  wnin-  i:i  paints  and 
shnwi'  1  that  soin:'  nl'  i!ic  p.iii.ts  ii;)«»!i  tin-  mi  ir!;ct  in  the  liquid 
j*o:-{:()::  en  liiiiic  I  ;is  hi-h  iis  1]  jm*  •  ((•.>:.  It  is  not  our  pur- 
piK(»  tt>  i-cpcat  wl:.!i  \v;:s>.ii.|  ;it  \l\:\\  1  i.iio  but  refer  the  reader 
to  t::c  iii;;:i;  .il.  V.C  w.iw.  l.owi' . tjr,  in  passing  state  that 
pail  t  inati'iiM.s.  liijsc*  I  nil.  vn:  i.>ns  pig:ments  and  other  pro- 
I'ucts;  that  c:  ti':-  i:.tn  Ww  i-or.iposition  of  paint  must  naturally 
c*;i  rry  a  shim  1 1  ;nni>:i;;t  nl"  hyirroscopic  moisture.  We  have, 
tl:<»:  cion*.  I  rll  t!:;ij  p.iJ!  Is  which  contain  not  to  exceed  1.5 
jM»:'  ci'  .t  i>r  w;>t(M-  i:i  i!h'  liniil  portion  are  to  be  considered  as 
piH'fT  i:i  this  M»sp«'it.  ;ui(l  that  such  water  is  to  be  classed 
simply  i::<'i  'ci  '.li  !«•  i^ic  process  of  manufacture.  I  do  not 
mrnn  by  tliis  that  the  paint  might  not  have  been  produced 
wit  hoiil  a  ::y  water  or  that  the  presence  of  the  water  has  added 
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anything  of  value  to  the  paint.  This  feature  we  are  not  now 
considering.  In  our  late  bulletin  some  paints  were  reported 
to  contain  from  0.1  to  0.5  per  cent  of  water  in  the  liquid 
portion.  Now,  this  water  was  not  to  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  employed  by  the  manufacturer  but  water  naturally 
present  in  the  pigment  and  fluid  menstrum  from  which  the 
paint  was  produced.  In  making  a  complete  analysis  all 
these  constituents  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  de- 
termining its  composition.  Paints,  therefore  which  contain 
a  small  fraction  of  a  per  cent  as  indicated  above  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  having  had  water  added  to  them.  I  feel 
called  upon  to  make  this  statement  since  certain  representa- 
tives, of  paint  manufacturers,  have  misrepresented  and  dis- 
torted the  facts,  as  given  by  this  department,  and  in  many  in- 
stances this  has  been  done  willfully,  and  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  house  lowering  itself  either  directly  or  through  the 
agency  of  its  employes  to  such  a  policy. 

Paints  containing  water  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: 
those  which  contain  less  than  four  per  cent.,  and  those  which 
contain  nine  or  more  per  cent.  It  is  significant  that  the 
paints  should  divide  so  sharply  in  per  cent,  of  moisture  pres- 
ent, and  it  would  indicate  clearly  that  those  containing  a 
large  per  cent,  have  the  added  water  for  the  purpose  of 
cheapening  the  cost  of  production,  whatever  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  small  amount  of  water  in  some 
mixed  paints. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  compiled  the  data  showing 
those  paints  which  contain  a  high  per  cent,  of  moisture,  and 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  0.  L.  Chase  paint  number  170,  is 
rei)eated  twice,  giving  in  the  first  place  the  per  cent,  of 
moisture  in  the  paint  when  oil  has  been  mixed  with  it  ready 
for  use,  and  again,  giving  the  per  cent,  of  moisture  as  it 
occurred  in  the  original  package  without  the  addition  of  the 
oil,  and  just  as  it  was  received  from  the  manufacturer : 
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St.   No.    Brands  Containing  High  Per  Cent,  of  Water. 

Per  cent. 
Water. 

170  O.  L.  Chase,  Mixed  Paint Tint  7.4 

66  Tower  Brand  Mixed  Paint White  9.1 

175  Ajax  Brand  Mixed  Paint White  9.3 

123  Town  and  Country  Mixed  Paint White  10.0 

88  N.  B.  &  C.  St.  Paul  Paint White  10.3 

185  Tower  Brand  Mixed  Paint Tint  11.3 

167  ''Made  for  You''  Paint Tint  11.8 

184  Star  Brand  Mixed  Paint Tint  13.7 

150  Gold  Medal  Paint,  Woolworth  &  Co Tint  13.9 

183  Seroco  Brand  Mixed  Paint Tint  14.5 

169  Champion  Mixed  Paint Tint  15.0 

173  Pitkin's  Premium  Paint Tint  15.7 

154  Diamond  Brand  Mixed  Paint White  16.1 

155  Diamond  Brand  Mixed  Paint Tint  16.7 

55  Noxall  Brand  Mixed  Paint White  17.0 

153  Detroit  W.  L.  Co's.  Liquid  Paint Tint  17.2 

67  Star  Brand  Mixed  Paint White  18.0 

159  Champion  Mixed  Paint White  18.4 

114  Town  and  Country  Mixed  Paint Tint  18.6 

158  Golden  Rule  Cottage  Colors Tint  20.5 

170  0.  L.  Chase  Mixed  Paint Tint  20.9 

56  Perfecto  Mixed  Paint White  22.0 

174  Gold  Medal  Paints  Morrison  Pt.  Co Tint  22.5 

48  Seroco  Brand  Mixed  Paint White  24.0 


RELATION  OF  VEHICLE  TO  PIGMENT. 

One  may  fairly  ask  what  should  be  the  relation  of  the^ 
fluid  portion  to  the  pigment  in  paints.  To  answer  such  a 
question,  which  has  frequently  been  put  to  us  by  the  people 
of  North  Dakota,  one  should  have  a  complete  Imowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  various  paints  and  shades  as  found  on 
the  market.  Then  it  is  probably  true  that  the  relation  would 
be  found  to  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  shades  em- 
ployed. The  white  shades  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
pigments  to  the  menstrum  than  do  the  darker  shades  but 
from  such  data  as  we  have  gathered  from  the  paints  thus  far 
examined  it  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  in  the  better  paints^ 
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the  fluid  portion  of  the  paint,  ranges  from  35  to  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  thus  leaving  from  60  to  65  per  cent  for 
the  pigment.  Where  paint  is  sold  for  $1.60  per  gallon  when 
linseed  oil  can  be  had  for  $.40  per  gallon  there  is  more  profit 
in  introducing  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  than  of  white  lead 
and  one  might  in  this  way  cheapen  somewhat  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction by  thinning  the  paint  to  an  undesirable  extent. 


WHITE  LEADS. 

A  number  of  commercial  brands  of  white  lead,  found  in 
the  state,  have  been  examined  and  outside  of  the  reeor^riii  ed 
makers  of  white  leads  not  one  has  been  found  which  di  \  not 
contain  a  large  amount  of  inert  matter  and  in  some  inst.-inot«fl 
they  have  been  found  to  contain  no  white  lead  \vbjif«*vi»r. 
In  this  connection  I  would  especially  call  attention  to  AVi  »r'8 
(Improved)  Bavarian  White  Lead,  the  American  Pure  wliiti* 
lead.  Globe  white  lead,  Michigan  Seal  white  leal.  (.\»Iiiiii)ii:in 
white  lead  and  United  States  white  lead  toffctlier  willi  a 
number  of  others  not  labelled  as  to  the  name  of  tho  tn  irnif  lo- 
turer  but  reported  upon  in  this  bulletin.  W<»  iii\v  ta^«»  f.ir 
example  Bavarian  white  lead  made  by  D.  T.  W  i»r  Whi^ 
Lead  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  the  composition  of  which  i.s  iiKKc.ited 
by  the  following: 

I'cr  ront. 

White  Lead 00  Ol 

Lead  sulphate "v'»7 

Zinc   oxide : 2.'».()t) 

Barytes    0I».7*» 

Undetermined  Matter O.iM 


1(KU)0 


The  D.  T.  Wier  White  Lea<l  Co.,  in  n  1  'ttor  ipkI't  <!.-iV 
of  March  17th  which  bears  the  si^rnnture  oT  tlio  pj-c^si  IvvA  nf 
the  company  state  as  follows : 

**We  will  say  in  answer  to  your  I'nvor  oi*  iln*  Ift'i.  t]iut. 
since  the  North  Dakota  paint  l»nv  wort  ii:1{»  t^flrct.  wc  Ii:j\«* 
withdrawn  from  the  state  nnl  <1«>  nnt  pr>|»r)st»  i.»  svl  :ir»y 
goods  in  North  Dakota  so  hm^'  iis  tli.-it  l.i-.v  is  i»ro:-:itivi\ 
Therefore,  we  have  no  labels  .-diI  will  iH»t  jijiv(»  my  LiIkI.h 
that  are  adapted  to  the  \vui its  oT  .\'orlI»  L'akulJi." 
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Thoy  further  say  in  the  same  letter,  '*While  writing 
on  I  he  subject,  we- cannot  see  that  the  law  in  question  has 
Iiei.ofltte.l  jiiiyoiie  except  two  trusts  who  control  two  pig- 
rueiils  sjH»cili'.).l  in  llie  law.  We  have  been  about  a  quarter 
•»F  ;i  century  perlecting  our  method  of  grinding  and  our 
forniiiiji  iiv.i\  \\c  (In  Tot  propose  to  advertise  that  to  the 
•renerni  imlilic  jis  rci|iiire1  by  the  law  of  your  state." 

The  ijp:i lysis  jihovi'  would  indicate  the  wisdom  of  the 
firms*  ilecixioi;. 

Thc»  rentier  is  referred  In  simi'nr  statements  with  ror 
^'ar.l  tt»  tlie  composition  «)f  oMier  white  leads  reported  upon 
iu  this  hnllelin  iwul  it  wonll  stM>m  that  there  can  be  no 
gof):l  n^nsoii  for  chissi'!«r  tlii:^  pro  Iiict  ;is  white  lead,  in  fact, 
their  further  snh:  in  t!ie  slnte  uiih*:*  tlie  l:il»  •!  of  white  lead 
will  rnnke  it  recessary  for  tliis  ih»]»jrtme  t  to  begin  prose- 
cution a^'ainst  jjarties  who  ir.tMy  be  lijincl  ijj^  this  class  of 
])aints. 


ABUSES  LY  MANUFACIU:SERS  AND  THEIR  AGENTS. 

Since  the  puhicHtitni  of  Bulletin  No.  67  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  t!:e  pMii::t  la  v  tliere  has  sprung  up,  on  the  part  of 
certain  niarursictn  vrs  and  their  agents,  abuses  which  can  in 
the  future  ritlh'ct  no  credit  upon  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  prouiot  i!'«r  t  !j(»se  abuses.     The  analyses  as  set  forth  in  Bull- 
et in    No,   t;7   h.ive   been  used  by  representatives  of  certain 
houses  ii  ;i  way  that  is  entirely  unjustifiable.    The  course 
pursu<*J  in  some  instances  has  been  such  as  to  make  it  ne- 
rfs>;i  y  for  this  department  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  and 
to  (Ifuiand  that  a  change  in  policy  be  made  at  once  on  the 
part   of  the  houses  or  agents  under  consideration.     While 
doing  everything  possible  to  cover  up  the  short-comings  of 
their  own  paints,  they  have  distorted  the  facts  with  regard 
to  that  of  their  competitors  when  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  them  had  they  attended  to  their  Own  business  and 
emphasized  the  good  qualities,  if  there  were  any,  in  their 
own  paint  and  left  that  of  their  competitors  alone. 

A  house  which  either  through  its  own  representatives 
or  agents  resorts  to  a  course  of  this  kind  is  not  above  suspi- 
cion. Again,  when  a  house  informs  its  agents  that  it  is 
their  business  to  sell  paints  and  not  to  know  the  composition 
of  the  same,  that  the  composition  of  the  paint  is  the  particu- 
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lar  business  of  the  factory  to  look  after  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  these  representatives  will  do  other  than  claim  their 
paints  as  containing  the  constituents  which  the  public  have 
been  led  to  believe,  and,  often  by  the  representations  of 
these  same  houses,  to  be  the  true  basis  for  all  the  best  grades 
of  paint.    This  policy*  is  and  has  been  pursued  by  some 
houses  and  at  the  present  it  is  tending  to  ^vreck  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  paints  which  they  have  been  handling.     Worse 
than  all  this  is  when  a  house  prints  deliberately  upon  its  la- 
bels that  this  product  is  composed  of  pure  white  lead  and 
zinc  oxide  and  the  paint  is  found  to  contain  not  a  trace  of 
white  lead.    What  is  to  be  said  of  the  business  policy  of 
such  firms?    Have  the  public  not  a  right  to  be  suspicious  of 
anything  which  they  may  handle  or  of  the  business  methods 
of  such  a  concern? 


SHORT  MEASURE. 

Not  only  is  there  a  wide  variation  in  the  composition  of 
paints  but  the  paints  of  certain  houses  are  frequently  short 
in  measure,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  10  to  13  per  cent. 
Thus,  a  man  paying  for  a  two  quart  can  of  some  of  the 
mixed  paints  may  receive  but  1.75  quarts  thus  loosing  12^ 
per  cent  which  gives  a  very  considerable  profit  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  manufacturer  of  this  paint  as  compared  with  the 
manufacturer  who  gives  full  measure.    We  have,  therefore, 
in  the  following  pages  tried  to  give  the  true  measure  of 
each  and  every  sample  of  paint  which  has  been  examined 
by  this  department.     It  is  believed  that  this  publicity  will 
have  a  tendency  to  force  all  manufacturers  to  bring  the 
standard  of  measure  more  nearly  to  what  it  should  be. 


SHORT  WEIGHTS  OF  WHITE  LEADS. 

AH  the  white  leads  and  so-called  white  leads,  examined 
by  this  department,  have  been  found  to  be  short  weight.  That 
is,  the  kegs  supposed  to  contain  12%  pounds  will  actually 
contain  in  each  eight  kegs  which  should  have  shown  100 
pounds  only  83  to  89  pounds.  As  showing  to  what  extent 
the  different  so-called  white  leads  actually  varied  and  fell 
short  in  weight  I  give  the  following  list. 


Net 

weight 

lbs. 

OS. 

46 

0 

11 

13 

10    . 

6 

10 

7 

21 

12 

22 

7 

10 

0 

11 

0 
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Assumed 
weight 
lbs. 

Michigan   Seal 50 

Crown  White  Lead 12% 

Railway  White  Lead 12% 

Bed  Seal 12% 

Red  Seal 25 

Michigan  Seal 25 

•Columbia  White  Lead 1 12% 

United  States 12% 

Prom  an  inspection  of  the  above  table  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  none  of  these  products  contain  an  amount  which 
the  purchaser  assumes  to  be  present.  It  is  true  that  for 
a  number  of  years  this  condition  has  prevailed  but  in  making 
corrections  of  evils  now  existing  it  seems  a  good  time  to 
place  this  product  on  a  basis  of  the  true  net  weight. 
Why  should  a  man  pay  for  12%  pounds  when  he  receives 
but  10%?  It  is  claimed  that  this  additional  price  pays  for 
the  pail  or  keg  but  the  man  who  is  calculating  on  the  amount 
of  material  is  misled  and  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  pro- 
duct shall  be  labelled  truthfully  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  actual  composition,  but  to  the  weight  as  well.  While 
the  paint  law  does  not  apply  to  weights  under  the  general 
law  of  the  state  it  is  believed  there  is  suflScient  ground  for 
demanding  that  this  change  be  made  on  the  part  of  those; 
who  would  send  their  products  into  North  Dakota. 


RELATION  OF  LEAD  TO  ZINC. 

The  question  is  generally  being  asked  what  should  be 
the  relation  of  the  lead  to  the  zinc  in  the  pigment  of  our 
mixed  paints.  An  inspection  of  the  analyses  of  the  various 
paints  will  show  that  the  per  cent  of  lead  varies  from  noth- 
ing to  about  60,  while  the  proportion  of  zino  in  the  mixed 
paints  ranges  from  20  to  80  per  cent.    The  practical  paint 

*  There  has  been  some  considerable  leakage  of  oil  from  the  package. 
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•lien  seem  to  differ  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  lead 
^>  zinc  in  mixed  paints  but  some  of  the  best  of  these  from 
•c-hom  we  have  gathered  information  would  indicate  that  for 
'iitside  house  paints,  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  pigment 
s^tMiiId  be  in  the  form  of  lead.  This  would  leave  one-third 
/irir.  It  would  seem  where  inert  material  is  substituted  as 
'J»Mtinrh  the  proportion  should  not  exceed  that  which  is 
^»M;»'oyr  I  in  the  form  of  zinc  or  one-third  of  the  total.  It 
•«  tnio.  hou  rvvr,  that  there  are  but  few  paints  on  the  market 
v^ifh  coi  t.ii.i  Tiicire  than  50  per  cent  of  white  lead.  Just 
A-lint  ilu'  UrA  p  'oportion  is  can  only  be  determined  by  actual 
'•.\p4M-'.ni(M:ts  iiinl  iuvestigation. 

'!'<»  \vli;it  fxtt'iit  thr  l<»ading  manufacturers  have  been 
i.Hnri  iMvl   \*y  nctiinl  f'xp«*riments  in  determining  the  pro- 
»**rtiii!:s  <ir  \vi\  i   In  /ir  f  or.  to  what  extent  the  desire  to 
hi'Mpri)  ilu*  (M)vt   nl'  \\\v  product  has  been  a  factor  in  de- 
Mr?!j!r  \viz  thi'  :c!:iticm  of  lead  to  zinc  in  paints,  is  hard  to 
l.'irnni!  <'.     Aj-'.-iin,  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  have 
'».M'n   lorcc  1   Id  meet  competition  with  cheap  and  spurious 
.*r.».lurts  may  have  made  it  necessary  that  they  produce  a 
.*ro«!i:('t  i]()t  as  good  as  they  knew  how  to,  but  as  good  as 
Mm*  pnhlie  will  pay  for.    Already  there  is  a  marked  improve- 
•iM-nt  and  the  proportion  of  white  lead  has  been  much  in- 
creased in  several  well-known  brands.     This  would  certainly 
^eem  to  indicate  that  paint  manufacturers  recognize  the  su- 
perior value  of  white  lead  as  the  basis  of  paints. 

In  looking  over  the  analyses  as  given  in  the  following 
j>ages,  one  is  surprised  to  note  the  number  of  paints  that  con- 
tain inert  material  in  excess  of  10  or  15  per  cent.  Certain 
manufacturers  have  maintained  that  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  inert  material,  carbonate  of  lime,  etc.,  was  de- 
sirable for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  any  acid  in  the  oil 
or  other  paint  ingredients  thus  insuring  better  protection 
^o  the  paint  and  preventing  the  deterioration  of  the  oiL 
Vone  have,  however,  maintained  that  the  quantity  need  ex- 
*eed,  for  this  purpose,  5  per  cent  and  many  have  indicated 
that  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent  need  be  employed, 
ft  has  also  been  maintained  that  the  presence  of  a  small 
iraount  of  inert  material  prevented  the  settling  of  the  pig- 
Mient  in  the  can  and  the  consequent  solidifying  which  some- 
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times   take   place.     None,  however,   have   maintained  tha< 
more  than  10  per  cent  was  necessary  for  this  purpose.    Cer 
tainly,  it  cannot  be  said  that  from  30  to  70  per  cent  are  es 
sentialy  therefore  the  substitution  of  a  larger  amount  that 
10  per  cent  must  be  either  because  it  produces  a  paint  equn 
to  or  superior  to  white  lead  and  zinc  as  indicated  above  »»• 
else  it  is  used  as  a  cheapening  agent.     It.  is  not  our  purpoK* 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  these  several  paint  constitu 
ents  at  this  time  but  it  is  a  matter  of  more  than  passiiu 
interest  to  know  which  of  the  paints  contain  more  than   ) 
per  cent  of  such  inert  material  as  chalk,  barytes,  silica,  ei- 
I  have,  therefore,  arranged  in  order  of  per  cent  in  the  fo* 
lowing  table  all  those  where  the  amount  is  in  excess  of  1 
per  cent. 
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BRANDS  OF  PAINT  HAVINO  16  PES  CENT.  AND  OVEB 

OF  INERT  MATERIAL. 

Station 

Number                                                                           Per  cent 

151  N.  B.  &  C,  St.  Paul  Paint 16.4 

66  Tower  brand  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 19.1 

152  B.  P.  S.  Patterson  &  Sargent 20.0 

166  Armstrong's  Mixed  Paint 20.1 

175  Ajax  Mixed  Paint 20.6 

165  Armstong's  Mixed  paint  0.  W 20.9 

177  Parian  Brand  Parwell,  Ozum,  Kirk 21.1 

153  Detroit  W.  L.  W'ks  Liquid  paint 21.2 

185  Tower  Brand  Mixed  Paint 25.3 

105  Lucas  &  Co.'s  Gloss  Paint 25.7 

108  Best  Prepared  Pt.  Heath  &  MiUigan 26.0 

173  G.  W.  Pitkin's  Premium  Brand 26.1 

169  Champion,  Detroit  W.  L.  Works  stone  color. . . .  27.3 
160  Best  Prepared  Pt.  Heath  &  MiUigan  French  gray  29.6 

60  Lion  Brand  St.  Paul  W.  L.  &  Oil  Co 29.9 

59  Green   Seal 31.1 

142  Breinig's  Lithogen  Silicate  Paint 33.2 

57  Favorite  House  Pt.  Masury  &  Son. 34.5 

56  Perf ecto,  Enterprise  Pt.  Co 37.6 

67  Star  brand  U.  S.  Pt.  Co 41.1 

55  Noxall,  Enterprise  Pt.  Co 42.9 

159  Champion  Detroit  W.  L.  W'ks.  O.  W 44.7 

150  F.  W.  Woolworth's  Gold  Medal 46.3 

49  Ruchter's  Durable  paint 46.9 

174  Gold  Medal  Morrison  Pt.  Co 47.3 

183  Seroco  Mixed  Paint 47.S 

184  Star   Brand 48.6 

48  Seroco  Paint  Co 49.9 

158  Golden  Rule  Cottage  Colors 49.1 

9  Peoples'  Paint 53.3 

170  0.  L.  Chase 55.2 

154  T.  M.  Roberts'  Diamond  brand  0.  W 68.2 

155  T.  M.  Roberts'  Diamond  brand  gray 69,4 

167  Parker  Perfect  Pt.  Co 70.6 
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COST  OF  PAINTS. 

Some  of  the  paints  furnished  by  catalog  houses,  and 
others  who  do  business  of  a  similar  nature,  cost  to  produce 
less  than  one-half  that  for  good  paints  even  though  the 
good  paint  contains  a  considerable  percentage  of  inert  ma- 
terial, that  is,  the  pigment  in  one  |  of  these  catalog  house 
paints  per  gallon  has  been  estimated  to  cost  12%  cents  while 
in  another  paint  the  pigment  in  each  gallon  would  cost  not 
less  than  57  cents  .on  the  same  basis  of  estimation.  There 
are  other  cheap  paints  costing  less  to  produce  even  than  the 
one  indicated  above  and,  too,  in  the  liquid  portion  there  is 
even  a  wider  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  two  classes  of 
paints. 

Water  and  benzene  are  not  to  be  classed  in  cost  with 
good  turpentine  and  linseed  oil.  Neither  are  they  to  be 
considered  as  adding  anything  of  virtue  to  the  paint.  Three 
pounds  of  sal  soda,  one  and  one-half  pounds  glue,  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  borax  and  two  pounds  of  sugar  of  lead 
in  50  gallons  of  water  when  mechanically  combined  with  the 
pigment  to  the  extent  of  12  to  24  per  cent  of  the  fluid  of  the 
paint  might  make  a  good  profit  for  the  manufacturer  and 
furnish  a  **dope"  deceptive  to  the  consumer  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  shameful  fraud.  It  would  not  be  strange,  how- 
ever, if  this  did  not  fairly  represent  some  of  the  **jelly-in- 
the-pail ' '  like  paints. 


OCHRE  AND  PBIMINO. 

Many  cheap  ochres  are  employed  as  tinting  agents  in 
certain  paints.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  presence  of  such 
ochres,  when  found  in  paint,  is  not  to  be  classed  a,s  a  cheap- 
ening agent  rather  than  a  true  coloring  matter  of  commercial 
purity.  The  introduction  of  fronf  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
ochre  into  a  paint  which  is  one-half  calcium  carbonate  or 
other  foreign  constituents  can,  in  my  judgement,  only  be 
looked  npon  as  a  cheapening  agent,  especially  when,  after 
the  addition  of  this  amount  of  tinting  matter,  it  still  becomes 
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necessary  to  re-enforce  the  color  with  a  more  concentrated 
tinting  product,  as  is  true  in  some  paints  which  we  have  ex- 
amined. What  constitutes  a  commercially  pure  ochre  is  a 
difficult  problem  to  determine,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge.  It  seems  necessary  that  we  make  an  examina- 
tion of  ochres  in  order  to  determine  their  composition  and 
range  of  variability.        ^ 

The  fact  that  some  one  may  choose  to  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket a  product,  which  is  sold  under  the  name  of  ochre,  does  not 
of  necessity  make  the  product  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Simi- 
lar statements  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  composition 
of  various  other  products  which  are  used  in  the  preparation 
of  paints.  To  calla  product  silica,  is  to  assume  that  it  is 
poissessed  of  a  definite  composition  but  when  this  product  is 
found  to  be  made  up  of  a  larger  proportion  of  foreign  con- 
stituents than  of  true  silicates  it  seems  that  the  same  end  had 
been  accomplished  as  had  been  sought  by  those  who  have  in- 
troduced calcium  earhonate  or  other  cheapening  agents  or  in- 
ert constituents  in  tin*  place  of  white  lead  or  zinc  oxide. 

Of  one  thing,  ]u»\v<«vi'!-.  we  U\A  roi'livlcrit  and  that  is  that 
the  average  Ami'iicm  odrr.  ;\>  cinijhiytMl  in  paint  manufju*- 
ture  at  the  presr.:t  tiim*  aini  ospruially  for  the  purpose  ni* 
priming,  cannot  l»"  ton  ^t»•oll•rly  iM»:i(h'm:M'  I.  It  has  not  tin* 
virtue  that  has  Ixh'i  claiyiH*  I  tor  it.  in  tin*  ju  l^^nicvjt  of  iIm* 
writer,  ochre  as  i  o\v  rm*.'  islii'.l  shmild  never  be  used  «>:i  a 
good  building  as  a  \):  Imii  ;r  ront.  The  purest  white  lead  .mi 
the  best  linseed  oil  ,  •»:-.  in  lirii  of  these,  the  highest  gnrlf  \*t 
mixed  paint  well  thijuu'  1  downi  had  far  better  be  emplo.vi- 1 
in  priming  a  house  than  to  use  ochre. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Painters  Magazine,  in  discuss- 
ing ochre,  the  following  statement  is  made  which  is  of  inter- 
est at  this  time. 

**  Yellow  ochre  which  is,  to  use  a  conmion  phrast*.  snuply 
yellow  clay  colored  by  hydrated  ferric  oxide.  Frt'ich  ochre 
to  pass  inspection  by  the  various  service  depart  nnvit  scien- 
tists of  the  U.  S.  Government  must  be  of  good  bri«riit  color, 
contain  at  least  20  per  cent,  sesquoxide  of  iron  and  not  over 
5  per  cent,  of  lime  in  any  form.'* 
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SIZE  OF  CAN. 

The  size  of  the  can  does  not  vary  greatly  for  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  standard  paints.  There  is,  however,  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  size  of  the  cans  used  by  the  lead- 
ing catalogue  houses  doing  business  in  the  State.  Not  only 
are  these  paints  as  a  rule  notoriously  cheap  and  inferior 
products,  but  one  does  not  secure  full  measure  as  shown  by 
the  following : 

Size  of  Can.    Contents. 
Quarts.    Quarts. 

185    Montgomery  Ward  &  Company, 1.91  1.82 

184    Montgomery  Ward  &  Co  (U.S.  Pt.CO.)  1.94  1.76 

183    Sears,  Roebuck  Co.  (Seroco) 1.95  1.70 

154  T.  M.  Roberts  Company, 1.95  1.75 

155  T.  M,  Roberts  Company, 1.95  1.92 

170-1  Chase, 3.90  3.41 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  column  headed  ** contents'* 
above  that  there  is  a  very  material  shortage  and,  in  the  case 
of  Chase,  the  paint  as  purchased  instead  of  getting  the  full 
gallon  one  actually  receives  3.41  quarts.  Here  is  certainly 
a  good  margin  of  profit  for  the  paint  producer,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  character  of  the  product  which 
enters  into  the  can. 


VOLATILE  OILS. 

One  cannot  study  the  analysis  in  the  following  pages 
without  having  his  attention  called  to  the  wide  variation  of 
the  amount  of  volatile  oil  and  driers  which  are  used  in  the 
several  paints.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  many  of  the  paints 
where  the  best  driers  are  used,  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  seems 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  manufacturer  in  the  paints  they 
send  out. 

A  prominent  paint  chemist  commenting  upon  the  com- 
position of  certain  paints  stated  as  follows:  **Both  paints  con 
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tain  an  excess  of  weak  drier,  four  per  cent,  of  strong  drier 
being  suflBcient  for  a  heavy  bodied  paint." 

Some  of  the  paints  reported  upon  in  the  following  pages 
show  from  15  to  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  portion 
in  the  form  of  drier  or  volatile  oils,  and  usually  it  is  found 
that  this  is  a  very  cheap  product  made  up  largely  of  benzine 
and,  probably  in  some  instances,  of  rosin  driers. 


STATUTOST  PAINTS. 


The  question  is  frequently  asked  by  our  correspondents  as 
fo  which  paints  comply  with  the  North  Dakota  law  so  as 
not  to  require  labelling.  This  ki  not  always  an  easy  matter 
to  answer,  or  at  least  until  all  of  the  shades  have  been  an- 
alyzed. In  fact,  there  is  probably  no  manufacturer  who  will 
not  find  it  necessary  to  label  with  regard  to  composition  some 
of  the  dark  shades  usually  made  upon  other  than  a  lead  bas ». 
Of  the  paints  which  we  have  found  on  sale  in  North 
Dakota  during  the  past  three  months  and  not  requiring  to  be 
labelled  as  to  composition  or,  in  other  words,  made  from 
the  statutory  pigments,  lead  and  zinc  with  pure  tinting  col- 
ors, the  following  brands  may  be  mentioned  with  the  per 
cent,  of  white  lead,  the  capacity  of  the  can,  and  the  weight 
per  gallon : 

Weight 
Station  Per  cent  of        Quarts         Per  Gal. 

No.  Brand.  White  Lead        in  Can        Lbe.  Oz. 

135  Minnesota  0.  P.  Co 50  1.01  16-  3 

86  Blood's  Paint 30  0.98  15-  S 

172  Monarch 40  0.96  13-12 

149  Horseshoe 40  0.94  15-  8 

112  Gilt  Edge  (New) 50  1.03  16-0 

125  Atlas  Paint   (New) 40  1.06  14-12 

176  Lion  (New)    50  1.01  16-  8 

147  Devoe's  30  0.95  13-10 

A  few  other  paints  may  possibly  be  added  to  the  above 
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list  not,  as  yet,  on  sale  in  the  State,  since  their  formulas  have 
been  changed. 

In  the  above  list  the  Atlas,  Oilt  Edge,  and  Lion  Brands 
are  being  made  under  a  new  formula  to. comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  North  Dakota  Law. 

Under  the  new  formula  adopted  for  the  Monarch  paint 
it  may  be  expected  that  this  paint  will  then  take  the  second 
place,  following  the  Minnesota.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
several  other  paints,  now  that  there  is  afforded  them  some 
protection  and  a  demand  has  developed,  for  a  lead  and  zinc 
paint  with  pure  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  dryers,  will  find 
their  way  into  the  State  and  displace  some  of  the  cheap  and 
inferior  products  handled  by  catalogue  houses,  department 
stores,  and  advertising  concerns. 


COST  OF  PAINT  PIGMENTS. 

The  cost  of  the  various  pigments  used  is  a  question  of 
great  importance  with  the  paint  manufacturer,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  quotations  prepared  from  recent  paint  journ- 
als will  be  of  interest : 

Name  of  Pigment.  Price  per  100  lbs. 

White  Lead $6.38  $6.50 

Sublimed  White  Lead 7.00 

Zinc  Oxide , 4.50  5.00 

Zinc  Lead  White 4.25 

Lithopone  3.75  7.00 

Barytes  65  1.25 

Whiting  (Calcium  Carbonate) 43  .50 

Paris  White,  Eng.  Cliffstone  (Calc.  Carb.) . .      .     .75  1.00 

Magnesium  Silicate 75  1.50 

Silex,  Silica 60  2.00 
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TRADE  NAMES  FOB  SOME  OF  THE  PRINOIPAL  PAINT 
PIGMENTS  WITH  CHEMICAL  NAMES. 

Trade  Names.  Chemical  Names. 

Barytes Barium   sulphate 

Blanc  Fixe .Precipitated  barium  sulphate 

Corroded  Lead Basic  lead  carbonate 

English  white Calcium  carbonate 

Gypsum Calcium  sulphate   hydrateJ 

Lithopone , A  combination  of   barytes,  zinc 

oxide  and  zinc  sulphide  in  various  proportions. 

Marble  dust Calcium   carbonate 

Ochres Silicate  of  Alumina  colored  with  ferric  oxide 

Paris  white Calcium  carbonate 

Ponolith Similar  to  Lithopone 

Princess  Mineral Oxide  of  iron 

Silex Silica 

Silicate  of  Magnesia Magnesium  silicate,  a  natural 

earth  product. 

Silver  White ; Silica 

Spanish  White Calcium  carbonate 

Sublimed  White  Lead Apparently  a  basic  lead 

sulphate  carrying  a  small  portion  of  zinc  oxide. 

Terra  Alba Calcium  sulphate 

Tuscan  Red Oxide  of  iron 

White  Lead Basic  carbonate  of  lead 

Whiting   Calcium  carbonate 

Zinc  Lead  White Composed  of  about  equal  parts  lea*.! 

sulphate  and  zinc  oxide. 

Zinc  White Zinc  oxide 

Zinc  Oxide Zinc  oxide 

Zinc  Oxide  (leaded) Zinc  oxide  containing  a  vary. 

ing  amount  of  lead  sulphate. 
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ANALTSI8  OF  WHITE  LEADS. 

Station  No.  143.    Michigan  Seal  White  Lead. 

Acme  White  Lead  &  Color  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

**Acine  Quality." 

Guarantee.  **We  guarantee  our  Michigan  Seal  Brand 
of  White  Lead  to  be  superior  to  any  white  lead  in  the  market 
as  regards  opacity  or  body  covering  capacity.  It  is  also 
extremely  durable,  possessing  in  this  important  particular 
great  merit.  For  whiteness  and  fineness  of  texture  it  will 
be  found  unsurpassed." 

Assumed  size  of  steel  keg 25  lb 

Gross  weight 25  tb  8  oz 

Net  weight 22  lb  7  oz 

Shortage  on  basis  of  100  lb  is 10  lb  4  oz 

Analysis  of  pigment.  Per  cent. 

White  lead 37.51 

Lead  sulphate 7.84 

Zinc  oxide 25.87 

Calcium  carbonate 20.36 

Barytes,  Silica  and  undetermined. 8.42 

Total    100.00 

Station  No.  162.    Michigan  Seal  White  Lead. 

Assumed  size  of  steel  keg .50  lb 

Gross  weight 51  lb 

Net  weight 46  tb 

Shortage  on  basis  of  100  ft  is 8  lb 

This  product  is,  like  all  the  white  leads  so  called,  short 
in  weight.  It  is  not  a  white  lead  but  a  mixture  of  various 
paint  ingredients  and  therefore  falsely  labelled. 
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Station  No.  163,    Crown  White  Lead. 

Bradley  &  Vrooman  Co.,  Chicago. 

**We  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
by  stating  that  Crown  White  Lead  is  made  as  follows: 

Lead  (sulphate) 60  per  cent. 

Zinc  (oxide)  40  per  cent. 

Total 100  per  cent. 

Assumed  size  of  keg 12^  lbs. 

Gross  weight 13      lbs.  12  oz. 

Net  weight 11      lbs.  13  oz. 

Analysis  of  Pigment  Per  cent. 

Sublimed  lead 61.19 

Zinc   oxide 38.81 

100.00 

This  product  is  not  white  lead  but  is  made  from  sub- 
limed lead  and  zinc  oxide.  The  producers  have  informed  us 
that  the  paint  is  to  be  sold  under  the  label  of  **  Crown 
White''  to  which  there  can  be  no  objections  when  labelled 
to  show  its  composition. 

Station  No.  37.    White  Lead,  Diamond  Brand. 

Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  Chicago. 

'*  Guaranteed  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead.  This  pack- 
age contains  92  per  cent  carbonate  of  lead,  8  per  cent  lin- 
seed oil.  The  Carter  White  Lead  Co.  will  pay  $100  and 
the  cost  of  analysis  for  the  detection  of  any  adulteration  in 
this  or  any  other  package  bearing  this  brand.'' 

Stated  weight    2  Ik^. 

Net  weight    1  lb.   15.5  oz. 

Shortage   1.5  per  cent 
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Analysis  of  Pigment.  Per  cent. 

White   lead    99.28 

Undetermined 0.72 


100.00 


Station  No.  126.    White  Lead,  United  States  Brand. 

Enterprise  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


<  i 


United  States  White  Lead  is  good  white  lead.*' 


Assumed  size  of  keg 12^/^lbs 

Net  weight   11  lbs. 

Shortage  on  the  basis  of  100  lbs.  is 12  lbs. 

Analysis   of  Pigment.  Per   cent. 

White  lead  00.00 

Lead   sulphate    3  9.30 

Zinc  oxide    20.03 

Calcium  carbonate   7.98 

Barjrtes    52.48 

Undetermined    0.21 

100.00 

This  product  is  12  per  cent  short  in  weight,  the  label 
reads  "United  States  White  Lead  is  good  white  lead." 
But  the  United  States  White  Lead  contains  no  white  lead 
whatever,  to  call  it  white  lead  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  mis- 
nomer. It  can  not  legally  be  called  white  lead,  and  it  must 
bear  a  label  showing  its  composition. 

« 

Station  No.  164.    Bailway  White  Lead. 

Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 
** Whitest.     Most  Opaque,  Most  Durable.'' 

« 

Assumed  size  of  keg 12%  lbs. 

Gross  weight 12   lbs.    10   oz. 
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Net  weight 10  lbs.  6  oz. 

Analysis  of  Pigment.  l*er  cent. 

White   lead    38.95 

Lead  sulphate    4.81 

Zinc  oxide    33.58 

Calcium  carbonate    19.43 

Barytes   &  Silica 3.18 

Total  100.00 

While  this  might  be  called  ** Railway  White**  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  white  lead.  It  is  short  weight  and  60  per 
cent  other  than  white  lead. 

Station  No.  141.    Columbia  White  Lead. 

Iowa  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

*'In  Pure  Linseed  Oil.** 

Assumed  size  of  keg 12%  lbs. 

•Net  weight  10  lbs. 

Analysis  of  Pigment.  Per  cent. 

White  lead 55.03 

Lead  sulphate 00.00 

Zinc   oxide    15.21 

Barytes  and  silica .. ,. 29.33 

Undetermined    0.43 

Total  100.00 

This  paint  like  the  other  whites  is  short  weight  and  con- 
tains 45  per  cent  of  adulterants. 

Station  No.  182.    Longwear  Tinted  Lead.    White. 

Longwear  Tinted  Lead  Co.,  St.  Louis  Mo. 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Pigment.  Per  cent. 

White   Lead    00.00 

'Considerable   oil   had   escaped   from   package. 
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Lead  Sulphate   8.32 

Zine  Oxide   42.05 

•Barytes    41.43 

Calcium  carbonate   8.04 

Undetermined 0.16 

« 

100.00 

The  above  product  can  in  no  way  lay  claim  to  being  a 
whil3  lead.    It  is  falsely  labelled  and  wholly  adulterants. 

Station  No.  110.    White  Lead,  Red  Star  Brand. . 

Senour  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Analysis  of  Pigment.  Per  cent. 

White  lead 97.72 

Lead  sulphate   2.00 

Undetermined    • 28 

Total  100.00 

Station  No.  166.    Red  Seal  Brand  White  Lead 

St.  Louis  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Strictly  Pure  White  Lead'' 


(( 


n 


The  contents  of  this  package  is  composed  of  8  per 
cent  of  linseed  oil,  92  per  cent  carbonate  of  lead.  The  St. 
Louis  Lead  and  Oil  Company  will  pay  $100  and  the  cost 
of  analysis  for  the  detection  of  any  adulteration  in  this 
or  any  package  bearing  their  brand  of  strictly  Pure  Lead." 

Assumed  size  of  keg 12%  lbs. 

Gross  weight 12  lbs.  8V^  o^. 

Net  weight 10  lbs.  7  oz. 

Shortage  on  basis  of  100  lbs.  is .16%  lbs. 

Station  No.  157.    Red  Seal  Brand  White  Lead. 

Assumed  size  of  keg .25  lbs. 

Gross  weight 25  lbs.  1  oz. 

•Includes  a  very  small  percentcige  of  natural  silica. 
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Net  weight 21  lbs.  12  oz. 

Shortage  on  basis  of  100  lbs.  is 13  lbs.  12  oz. 

Composition  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil  8.05 

Water   0.47 

White  lead  : 91.4S 


Total  100.00 

Station  No.  178.    Bed  Seal  White  Lead 

From  National  Lead  Co. 

** Packages  all  marked'* 

Stated  Gross  weight 317  lbs. 

Stated  weight  of  keg 12  lbs. 

Weight  of  keg  as  actually  determined 19  lbs. 

Shortage 5  lbs. 

There  is  a  shortage  in  weight  for  all  these  white  leads. 
They  should  either  be  made  full  weight  or  the  net  weight 
added.  The  customs  of  giving  gross  weight  for  net  in  these 
pails  may  be  old  but  it  is  not  just  to  the  purchaser. 

Station  No.  129.    Bavarian  White  Lead  (Improved.) 

D.  T.  Weir  White  Lead  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Guarantee.  **  Weir's  Bavarian  White  Lead  (improved)  is 
guaranteed  to  be  as  white  and  finely  ground  as  any  lead 
made.  It  is  also  guaranteed  to  wear  50  per  cent  longer  than 
any  ** strictly  pure  white  lead''  or  other  make  of  lead.  The 
greater  bulk  of  Weir's  Bavarian  White  Lead  (Improved) 
gives  22  per  cent  increased  spreading  capacity,  which  added 
to  the  wonderful  durability  which  it  produces,  makes  it  by 
far  the  most  economical  paint  on  the  market.  We  will  for- 
feit one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  to  any  chari|;able  institu- 
tion in  St.  Louis,  if  after  comparative  time  test,  Weir's 
Bavarian  White  Lead  (Improved)  does  not  outwear  any 
white  lead  made." 
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Analysis  of  Pigment.  Per  cent. 

White  lead   00.00 

Lead  sulphate 5.07 

Zinc   oxide    25.00 

Barytes -. 69.70 

Undetermined 0.23 


Total  100.00 

In  a  little  booklet  entitled  **  Points  on  Paint  and  Paint- 
ing'* by  D.  T.  Weir  White  Lead  Company,  we  find  they  do 
not  claim  Wier's  Bavarian  White  Lead  to  be  made  from 
strictly  pure  White  Lead.  Here  is  what  they  say  on  page 
21:  **  White  Bavarian  Lead  is  not  strictly  pure,  perfectly 
pure  or  any  other  pure,  but  it  is  a  combination  of  pigments 
ground  in  linseed  oil  to  the  usual  white  paste  form.  The 
words  white  lead  are  used  as  a  descriptive  term  because 
they  are  designations  used  by  the  public  for  a  white  paste 
paint  material."  They  do,  however,  endeavor  to  lead  the 
public  to  believe  that  it  is,  in  part,  white  lead,  as  is  shown 
on  page  five  of  the  same  booklet  which  says:  **The  White 
Lead  used  in  Wier's  Bavarian  White  Lead  is  corroded  by 
the  old  Dutch  process,  and  is  then  pan-dried.'* 

**This  lead  is  then  ground  in  the  best  linseed  oil  with 
other  perfectly  dry  inert  pigments  which  do  not  have  the 
least  effect  on  linseed  oil.  By  this  process  all  danger  of 
damage  to  the  linseed  oil  is  removed,  and  we  have  left  in 
Wier's  Bavarian  White  Lead  the  most  durable  White  Leal 
made." 

There  is,  therefore,  no  mistake  as  to  what  the  Company 
wouM  have  the  consumer  believe  with  regard  to  the  com- 
position of  the  paint,  and  they  have  the  right,  therefore,  to 
a.ssurae  that  this  product  is  in  part,  at  least,  white  lead. 
Reference  to  the  analysis  given  above  shows  that  this  pro- 
duct contains  no  white  lead  whatever.  The  Company  are 
therefore,  guilty  of  intentially  misleading  and  deceiving  tht 
public  in  their  statements  as  well  as  in  the  name  which  thev 
have  selected.  A  product  of  this  type  cannot  be  sold  under 
the  name  of  ** White  Lead"  without  subjecting  the  dealer 
to  liability  of  prosecution  for  deception  and  fraud. 
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Station  No.  179.    Sublimed  White  Lead 

Picher  Lead  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Approximate  composition  as  stated  by  the  manufac- 
turers is  as  follows: — 

Lead  sulphate '. 75  per  cent. 

Lead  oxide 20  per  ceEt. 

Zinc  oxide 5  per  cent. 

The  lead  sulphate  and  lead  oxide  being  apparently  com- 
bined as  a  white  oxysulphate.  The  zinc  oxide  is  incidental 
to  the  manufacture. 

Analysis  of  sample    •  Per  cent. 

Lead  sulphate 75.02 

Lead  oxide  18.48 

Zinc  oxide 6.22 

Silica  &  Alumina 0.28 

"Toooo 

ANALYSIS  OF  IfflSOELLANEOUS  WHITE  LEADS. 
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Globe  White  Leadl3.5|  9,98 
Gold    Seal    White  15.4 1 64.73 
Lead.  Minn.  Lin- 
seed Oil  Paint  Co. 
Park  White  Lead  14.8 
Park  Lead  Works 

American    White    15.0|  3.34| (  8.96|72.35 

Lead.   Premium  brand  , 

White    Lead  1 54.69 

American   Pure  White 

Lead  Chicago,  1  lb  14.2 

Mississippi  White 

Lead  lib  14  oz.|  10.69 1 .  . .  .| 20.03 1 69.28 

American    White  I  I  I  I 

Lead  15  oz.    5.31  6.37113.68  74.25 


0.00 


17.38  25.57 


89.81 


3.29!  6.90 


5.89 
4.52 


1.10 
0.76 


0.67 


10.83 


0.64 
0.48 


0.53 


0.36 


0.39 


None  of  the  above  products  are  entitled  to  be  called 
White  Lead.  Only  one  bears  the  name  of  the  company  put- 
ting out  the  product.  All  must  needs  be  labelled  to  show 
their  composition  before  they  can  be  sold,  legally,  in  this 
state. 
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Station  No.  131.    "  Selected  "Zinc  Oxide. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York. 

Oomposition  Per  cent. 

Lead  sulphate 0.31 

Zinc  Oxide 99.69 

Total    100.00 

Station  No.'  133.    XX  Zinc  Oxide. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York. 

Composition  Per  cent. 

Lead  sulphate 0.03 

Zinc  sulphate 0.11 

Zinc  Oxide 99.8'j 

Total    100.00 

Station  No.  130.    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Oxide. 

Composition  Per  cent. 

Lead   sulphate 4.22 

Zinc  sulphate 1.41 

Zinc  Oxide 94.37 

Total    100.00 

Station  No.  132.    Mineral  Point  Standard  Zinc  Oxide. 

Composition  Per  cent. 

Lead   sulphate 5.98 

Zinc  sulphate 0.61 

Zinc  Oxide 93.41 


Total    100.00 
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ANALYSES  OF  MIXED  PAINTS. 

station  No.  62.    Acme  Household  Paint— White. 

Acme  White  Lead  &  Color  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Station  No.  116.    New  Era  Paint— Outside  White. 

Acme  White  Lead  &  Color  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

**New  Era  Outside  White  is  composed  of  pure,  lead, 
zinc  and  refined  linseed  oil,  is  very  heavy  bodied  and  must 
be  reduced  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  work  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  used." 

Station  No.  117.     New  Era  Paint,  Tint  No.  44  (Gray.) 

**A  chemical  analysis  of  this  paint  will  prove  our  claim 
that  it  is  the  Best  Paint  That  Can  Be  Made.  The  While  and 
lighter  tints  will  weigh  heavier  than  darker  shades  and  col- 
ors, as  the  latter  contain  a  much  larger  percentage  of  color- 
ing material,  which  necessarily  weighs  considerable  less  thaa 
the  pure  white.  We  invite  comparison  between  this  paint 
and  any  brand  of  strictly  pure  lead  or  Prepared  Paint,  as  to 
durability,  covering  and  working  properties." 

No.  62  No.  116  No.  117 

Net  weight 01b  14.9  oz.  81b  2  oz.  71b  7  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 0.30  qts.  2,04  qts.  2.06  qts. 

Contents 0.26  qts.  2.00  qts.  1.97  qts. 

Per  cent.        Per  cent.        Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 28.3  67.4  58.3 

Fluid  portion  by  weight    71.7  32.6  41.7 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent         Per  cent         Per  cent. 

Linseed   oil 68.6  90.6  87.8 

Turpentine    dryer 30.0  7.3  12.2 

Water    1.4  2.1  0.0 

100.00  100.00  100.00 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent  Per  cent          Per  cent. 

White  Lead 00.00  58.76                   9.11 

Lead  sulphate 00.00  2.22                 45.06 

Zinc   oxide 99.80  33.92                 43:77 

Calcium   carbonate 1.24 

Alumina    1.54                   0.99 

Silica    1.76                   0.85 

Magnesia  0.18 

Undetermined,  color, 

etc 0.20  0.38                   0.22 


100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  tag  attached  to  every  can  of  this  paint  is  somewhat 

misleading  since  the  statements  made  thereon,  would  seem 

to  be  applicable,  to  the  outside  white  and  not  to  the  shades. 

Station  No.  166.    Armstrong's  Mixed  Paint — Outside  White. 

Armstrong's  Paint  &  Varnish  Works,  Chicago. 

''Guarantee.  We  guarantee  our  paint  to  be  satisfacto- 
ry in  every  way  when  applied  according  to  directions  on  this 
label.'' 

The  basis  of  the  paint  in  this  can  is  composed  of  selected 
oxide  of  zinc,  65  per  cent,  pure  carbonate  of  lead,  15  per 
cent,  silex  (or  indestructible  flint,)  20  per  cent,  together  with 
the  necessary  coloring  matter  to  produce  the  desired  tint. 

The  liquid  in  this  paint  is  composed  of  pure  linseed  oil, 
92  per  cent,  oil  dryer,  8  per  cent. 

Station  No.  166.    Armstrong's  Mixed  Paint,. Tint  No.  366. 
Same  statement  on  can  as  under  No.  165. 

No.  165  No.  166 

Net  weight. 71b  11  oz.  61b  0  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.94  quarts  1.94  quarts 

Contents 1.89  quarts  1.74  quarts 

Per  cent  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 65.6  57.2 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 34.4  42.8 


100.00  100.00 
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Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 88.9  89.5 

Dryer    9.3  8.6 

Water   1.8  1.3 

100.00  100.00 
Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White   lead 14.65  14.18 

Lead  sulphate.' 0.34  .27 

Zinc  oxide 63.42  63.27 

Silica  20.91  20.14 

Undetermined  color,  etc 0.68  2.14 

100.00  100.00 

Station  No.  106.    Atlas  Paint — ^House  Colors. 

Atlas  Paint  Manfg.  Co.,  Minneapolis  Minn. 
Strictly  Pure.    Tint  No.  10.  (Light  Green.) 
Unequalled  for  Fineness  and  Durability." 


( < 


w 

station  No.  126.    Atlas  Paint — ^House  Colors. 

Tint  No.  10  (Light  Green.) 

''Our  Striqtly  Pure  Guarantee.  We  guarantee  that 
this  paint  contains  only  those  ingredients  declared  by  law 
to  constitute  Pure  Paint,  viz.,  Pure  White  Lead  (carbonate 
of  lead,)  Pure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Pure  Coloring  matter  ground 
in  Pure  Linseed  Oil  and  thinned  with  Pure  Turpentine  and 
Pure  Japan  Dryer." 

No.  106      No.  125 

Net  weight 31b  8  oz.    31b  11  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.05  quarts    1.06  quarts 

Contents 99.  quarts    1.06  quarts 


• 
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Per  cent  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 54.1  54.8 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 45.9  45.2 

100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent  Per  cent. 

Linseed   Oil 97.4  95.9 

Turpentine   Japan 1.0  2.7 

Water    1.6  1.4 

100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White   lead 38.01  39.72 

Lead  sulphate 8.13  3.84 

Zinc   oxide 52.61  54.98 

Color    1.25  1.46 

100.00  100.00 

Station  No.  41.    ''N.  W."    Mixed  Paint— Outside  White. 

T.  L.  Blood  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


**  Unexcelled  for  durability,  fine  finish  and  covering  ca- 
pacity." 

**The  pigment  of  the  'N.  W.'  paint  is  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lead,  oxide  of  zinc  and  colors,  thinned  with  pure 
linseed  oil  and  sufficient  turpen1>ine  Japan  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine to  insure  general  working  qualities.  No  other  mate-. 
rials  enter  into  its  composition. ' ' 

**When  properly  applied  we  guarantee  our  *N.  W.* 
paint  to  give  entire  satisfaction  as  to  durability,  covering 
capacity  and  fine  finish. ' ' 

Station  No.  86.    **N.  W.''  Mixed  Paint,  Tint  No.  66. 
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Station  No.  148.     ''N.  W."  Mixed  Paint,  Tint  No.  21. 

No.  41          No.  86  No.  148 

Net  weight 3tb  5  oz.     31b  14  oz.  61b  12  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.03  qts.      1.03  qts.  2.03  qta. 

Contents 89  qts.        .98  qts.  1.92  qts. 

Per  cent.    Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 62.1            62.0  56.9 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 37.9            38.0  43.1 

100.00          100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.    Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 86.7            93.2  92.0 

Turpentine   dryer 10.5              5.2  6.2 

Water    2.8              1.6  1.8 


• . 


100.00  100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

White  lead ^31.32  30.62  27.73 

Lead  sulphate 3.14  2.39 

Zinc   oxide 68.14  65.96  57.12 

Clay  and  Silica 7.74 

Iron  oxide  and  lamp  black. .  5.02 

Undetermined,   color,   etc..       0.54  0.28 


•  ■ 


100.00    100.00    100.00 

*Lead  present  calculated  to  white  lead. 

Sample  No.  148  has  a  rather  large  per  cent  of  ochre  as 
color. 


' 
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Station  No.  122.    Crown  Cottage  Colors — Outside  White. 

Bradley  Vrooman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

** Unequalled  for  Fineness  and  Durability." 

**We  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  state  of  North  Dakota 
by  stating  that  Crown  Cottage  Colors  Outside  White  is  made 
as  follows : 

Pigment.      Lead  (sulphate)  60  per  cent,  zinc  (oxide)  40  per 
cent. 

Thinners.    Linseed  oil  90  per  cent.  Japan  dryer  and  tur- 
pentine 10  per  cent. 

Station  No.  121.    Crown  Cottage  Colors,  No.  300  Silver  Gray. 
Guarantee  for  the  base  white. 

Pigment.    Lead  (sulphate)  50  per  cent,  zinc  (oxide)  50  per 
cent. 

Thinners.    Linseed  oil  90  per  cent.,  Japan  dryer  and  turpen- 
tine 10  per  cent. 

No.  122      No.  121 

Net  weight 151b        14tb  5  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 3.96  qts.    3.96  qts. 

Contents 3.95  qts.    3.94  qts. 

Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 57.0  55.9 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 43.0  44.1 

100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 90.5  88.6 

•Dryer    9.3  •lO.S 

Water   0.2  0.6 

100.00  100.00 

•Largely  benzene. 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

White   lead 0.0  0.0 

•Lead  sulphate • 58.37  48.76 

•Lead   oxide • 5.99 

Zinc  oxide 35.24  48.31 

Undetermined  color,  etc 0.40  2.93 

100.00  100.00 

•Probably  sublimed  lead. 

Station  No.  142.    Breinig's  Lithogen  Silicate  Paint — Outside 

White.' 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Co.,  New  Milford,  Conn. 

Silex  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint. 

'*  Recommended  for  durability,  body  and  fastness  of 
color.    Superior  to  white    lead.    Non-Poisonous,    will  not 
crack,  peel  or  chalk  off.    Resists  atmospheric  action  in  any 
climate.    Especially  adapted  for  painting  along  the  coast. 
Hardens  into  an  elastic  stone-like  covering  on  stone,  plaster 
and  iron  ••••••  One  gallon  producing  two  gallons  or 

more  of  paint  ready  for  use,  which  will  spread  over  more 
surface  than  the  same  quantity  of  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil.'' 

Net  weight 51b  1  oz. 

Capacity  of  can • 1.05  qts. 

Contents .94   qts. 

Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 82.5 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 17.5 

100.00 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 

IVhite  lead 33.88 

Lead   sulphate 0.17 

Zinc   oxide 32.09 

Silica    38.18 

Undetermined    0.68 

100.00 


I  Am  the  Paint  Man 
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When  you  receive  your  shipment  of 


that  f 


I,  you  I 


If,  after  you  have  used  that  mud) 
ot  roy  paint,  you  ire  not  perfectly 
satisfied  with  It  in  eveiy  detail,  you 
can  rttum  ttte  remainder  of  yuur  onlei 
and  the  two  gallons  will  not  coat  you 
one  penr^y. 

No  other  paint  manufactuier  ever 
made  such  a  liberal  offer. 

H  \s  because  I  manufacture  the  finest 
he  oil.  the  oH  is  the  very  life  ot  P«Jnt.  put  ilp  in  the  best  way,  that  1 
Mints.  can  make  this  offer. 

I  go  even  further. 

I  sell  all  of  ny  paint  on  sto  months' 
time,  tf  desired.   ' 

"T^i! 


•IM  made  by  the  painter  cannot 
properly  made  on  account  of  lack 
tie  heavy  mixing  machine, 
ly  piinf  Is  unlike  any  other  p^nt 
he  world. 
Is  ready  to  use,  but  not  ready 


y  palDl  Is  made  to  order  after  e*(h 
r  b  received,  packed  In  hernwtl- 
r  sealed  cans  with  the  very  day  it 
nade  stamped  on  each  can  by  my  facttny 

ship  my  pigment— which  Is  white  lead,  line, 
r  and  cokvlng  matter  freshly  ground,  after 
r  is  received — in  separate  cans,  and  In 
lier  can  I  ship  my  Oilo.  which  is  pure  old 
ess  linseed  oil,  the  kind  that  you  Used  to  buy 
s  ago  before  the  pilnt  manufacturers,  to 
ipenjhe  cost  of  paint,  worked  in  adulten- 

lell  my  paint  direct  from  my  factary  to  user 
ly  veiy  low  factory  price;  you  pay  rmdealer 
liddlemin  proltts. 
pay  the  frelaht  on  Ox  gallons  of  over. 


you  an  oppottuol^  to 
paint  your  buildings  witen  they  need 
ft,  and  pay  far  0ie  paint  at  your  con- 
venience. 

Back  of  my  paint  stands  my  Eielit 
Year,    officially    signed.   Iron-clad 


The  producers  of  Chaae's  paint  specifically  state  that 
their  mixed  paint  is  white  lead,  zinc,  drier  and  coloring  mat- 
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ter  freshly  ground  as  is  shown  by  a  reference  to  the  preced- 
ing advertisement,  when  in  reality  there  is  no  white  lead  in 
the  paint  whatever. 

In  their  directions  for  using  the  0.  L.  Chase  '*Made  to 
Order"  paint  on  page  10  they  state:  **It  contains  exactly  the 
right  proportions  of  everything  needed — ^the  exact  amount 
of  white  lead  to  give  opacity  and  body ;  the  right  proportion 
of  zinc  white  to  afford  proper  oil  affinity,  and  greatest  dura- 
bility; the  precise  quantity  of  drier  to  produce  the  best  re- 
BultSy  and  the  exact  amount  of  the  purest  linseed  oil  obtain- 
able, to  say  nothing  of  the  right  quantity  of  the  finest  tint- 
ing colors."  Surely  then  they  would  have  their  customers 
believe  that  the  product  they  are  selling  them  would  have 
as  its  basis  white  lead. 

There  was  purchased  from  this  company  one  gallon  of 
paint,  put  up  in  two  separate  receptacles;  one  for  the  pig- 
ment, the  other  containing  the  oil.  In  the  can  containing  the 
pigment  there  was  found  1.71  quarts  and  of  oil,  1.70  quarts, 
or  a  total  of  3.41  quarts.  In  other  words  then  the  gallon  was 
.59  of  a  quart  short,  and  when  the  two  products  were  com- 
bined there  was  actually  by  weight  10  pounds  and  13 
ounces.  Whereas  a  good  paint  should  weigh  approximately 
16  pounds  per  gallon.  Inasmuch  as  they  charge  $1.60  per 
gallon,  is  seems  an  exhorbitant  price  for  the  oil  when  the 
selling  price  of  linseed  oil  is  but  forty  cents  a  gallon.  Thus 
in  the  oil  itself  there  is  furnished  a  nice  profit  of  $1.20  to 
each  forty  cents  expended  for  oil. 

The  pigment,  as  received,  was  found  to  be  made  up, 
by  weight,  of  75.6  per  cent,  solids,  and  24.4  fluid.  Or  when 
you  add  the  oil  as  received  the  relation  of  the  pigment  to 
the  vehicle  is  as  52.4  to  47.6  per  cent.  This  paint  would 
therefore,  be  unusually  thin,  in  fact  as  in  the  pigment,  when 
received,  there  was  already  present  as  much  fluid  as  is  found 
in  some  paints  and,  of  this  fluid  portion  24  per  cent,  is  in  the 
form  of  benzine,  and  nearly  21  per  cent,  occurs  as  water. 

The  analysis  shows  that  the  paint  does  not  contain  a 
trace  of  white  lead;  it  does  however  contain  of  chalk  and 
barytes  55.26  per  cent.,  and  the  balance  is  mainly  zinc  ox- 
ide. 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  this  is  one  of  the  most 
misleading  and  deceptive  paint  propositions  before  the  pub- 
lic. 

In  the  following  we  give  complete  results  of  our  ex- 
amination of  the  sample  of  paint  as  purchased  directly  from 
the  company. 

Station  No.  170.    The  0.  L.  Chase  Strictly  Pure  House  Paint, 

Tint  No.  946. 

0.  L.  Chase,  The  Paint  Man,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

''Guarantee.  I  guarantee  the  O.  L.  Chase  Paint  to  be 
the  best  that  money  and  brains  can  make.  I  guarantee  the 
0.  L.  Chase  Oilo  to  be  absolutely  pure  old  fashioned  linseed 
oil.  I  guarantee  both  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  and  to 
outlast  any  other  paint.  If  not  all  I  claim  I  will  refund 
your  money." 

Station  No.  171.    The  0.  L.  Chase  Oilo. 

No.  170  No.  171 

Capacity  of  can 1.95  qts.  1.95  qts. 

Contents 1.71  qts.  1.70  qts. 

Net  weight 71b  8  oz.  31b  5  02. 

Sample  received  represents  a  low  grade  linseed  oil. 

Per  cent 

Pigment   by  weight 75.6 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 24.4 

100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 54.94 

Benzine  dryer    24.17 

Water    20.89 

100.00 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 


Per  cent. 


White  lead 0.00 

Lead   sulphate 3.66 

Zinc    oxide 39.87 

Calcium   carbonate 33.78 

Barytes    21.48 

Color  and  undetermined 1.21 


100.00 


The  weight  of  the  paint  plus  the  oils  is  101b  13  oz.  The 
volume  of  the  paint  plus  the  oils  is  3.41  qts.,  or  a  shortage  of 
about  15  per  cent  per  gallon. 

The  per  cent  of  pigment  in  the  mixture  is 52.4 

The  per  cent  of  vehicle  in  the  mixture  is 47.6 

100.00 

The  fluid  portion  of  the  mixture  is  composed  of 

Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 84.0 

Benzine   dryer 8.6 

Water 7.4 

100.0 

Station  No.  146.    Devoe  Lead  &  Zinc  Paint— Outside  White. 

P.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

"Notice.  These  paints  are  strictly  pure  and  are  sold 
subject  to  chemical  analysis. 

Notice.  These  Paints  are  made  only  of  Pure  White 
Lead,  Pure  White  Zinc,  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Pure  Turpentine 
Dryer,  Pure  Tinting  Colors  and  Nothing  Else. 

Notice.    These  Paints  are  strictly  full  measure." 
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Station  No.  147.    Devoe  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint  No.  694  Light 
Lead. 

Same  statement  as  under  No.  146. 

No.  146        No.  147 

Net  weight 61b  11  oz.    61b  13  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 2.00  qts.        2.00  qts. 

Contents 1.86  qts.        1.90  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  hy  weight 56.6  56.7 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 43.4  43.3 

100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 93.0  93.2 

Turpentine  dryer 6.4  6.2 

Water 0.6  0.6 

100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White   lead 28.56  28.34 

Lead   sulphate    0.62  0.87 

Zinc  oxide 70.43  69.91 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.39  0.88 

100.00        lOO.OO 

Station  No.  169.    Champion  Beady  Mixed  Paints — Outside 
White. 

Detroit  White  Lead  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

''This  Paint  is  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  zinc  and  we 
guarantee  it  to  outwear  Pure  White  Lead." 
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Station  No.  169.    Champion  Beady  Mixed  Paints — Stone 
Color,  No.  73. 

Same  statement  as  under  No.  159. 

Station  No.  153.    Detroit  White  Lead  Works  Liquid  Paint, 
Gray  B— 15. 


ti 


We  guarantee  the  paint  in  this  can  when  used  ao- 
cording  to  directions  to  be  fully  equal  to  any  house  paint  on 
earth  for  spreading,  covering  and  wearing  qualities  and  we 
further  guarantee  it  to  outwear  Strictly  Pure  White  licad 
used  in  the  ordinary  way  twice  over." 

No.  159        No.  169        No.  158 

Net  weight 3Ifo  0  oz.    2Ifo  14  oz.    3Ib  8  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.03  qts.  1.00  qts.  1.03  qts. 

Contents 99  qts.  .90  qts  .95  qts. 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 44.9  50.1  43.2 

Pigment  by  weight 55.1  49.9  56.8 

100.00  100.00      100.60 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

Linseed  oil 72.5  68.9  75.5 

Benzine  dryer  9.1  16.1  7.3 

Water 18.4  15.0  17i! 

100.00   100.00  100.00 


it' 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent  Per  cent  Per  cent 

White  lead    0.00  21.73  26.80 

Lead  sulphate   89  .85  4,70 

Zinc  oxide    53.86  47.89  46.67 

Calcium  carbonate 43.39  21.98  1.26 

Magnesium  carbonate 0.73 

Barytes  19.90 

Clay  &  Silica. 0.60  5.41 

Undetermined,  color  etc 53  2.14  -  0.67 

100.00        100.00    100.00 

No.  159  and  169  bear  statments  guaranteeing  the  paints 
to  be  white  lead  and  zinc  when  in  realty  there  is  no  white 
lead  in  No.  159  at  all,  and  in  place  of  being  white  lead  and 
idnc  only  there  is  present  a  large  amount  of  calcium  car- 
bonate or  chalk  and  other  cheapening  agents. 

Station   No.    49.    Buchter's   Durable   Paint   for   Building 
—White. 

A.  A.  Eberson  &  Co./ St.  Louis,  Baltimore. 

No  guarantee  stated  on  label. 

Net  weight   4  lbs.  14  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.06  quarts 

Contents    97   quarts 

Pigment  per  cent 83.9 

Fluid  portion  per  cent 16.1 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Pigment. 

White   lead    00.00 

Zinc  oxide    53.00 

Calcium  carbonate   45.99 

Magnesium  carbonate    1.01 

Undetermined 0.09 

100.00 
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Station  No.  55.    Noxall  Fast  Color  Paint— Outside  White. 

Enterprise  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
** Unequalled  for  fineness  and  durability.'* 

Station  No.  66.    Perfect©  Mixed  Paint— Outside  White. 

Enterprise  Paint  Mfg.  Co., 
No  statement  or  guarantee  given  on  label. 

No.  55  No.  56. 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  1  oz.  0  lbs.  11.3  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.06  quarts  0.34  quarts 

Contents  weight  per  cent 94  quarts  0.25  quarts 

Pigment  weight  per  cent 58.9  59.8 

Fluid  portion  weight  per  cent.  .41.1  40.2 


100.00  100.00' 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent      Per  cent 

Linseed    oil    55.0  52.0 

Volatile   oil    '.' 28.0  26.0 

Water    ' 17.0  22.0 


100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

White    lead 20.46  23.25 

Lead  sulphate 6.50  7.12 

Zinc    oxide 27.06  31.80 

Calcium    carbonate 29.23  28.44 

Barinm    sulphate 13.64  9.18 

Undetermined    3.11  0.23 


100.00        100.00 
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The  above  paints  were  the  ones  found  on  the  market 
when  the  paint  law  went  into  force  but  have  been  largely 
replaced  by  the  following — ^Republic  brand. 

Station  No.  118.    Republic  Brand  Prepared  Paint — Outside 

White. 

Enterprise  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 


n\ 


This  paint  conforms  to  the  North  Dakota  Paint  Law 
by  being  labelled  to  contain  the  following  ingredients : 
Figment.-Zinc  Oxide  55  per  cent,  Sublimed  Lead  45  per  cent 
Liquids.-Linseed  Oil  90  per  cent,  Japan  Dryer  10  per  cent 

Station  No.   119.    Republic   Brand  Prepared  Paint— Tint 
No.  411. 

'^Ouarantee.    Pigment.    Zinc  Oxide    53  %    per  ceat, 
Sublimed  Lead  46   %   per  cent.,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary coloring  matter  to  produce  .the  desired  tint. 
Liquids.-Linseed  Oil  90  per  cent,  Japan  Dryer  10  per  cent. 

No.  118  No.  119 

Net  weight 15  lbs.  1  oz.  14  lbs.  8  oz. 

Opacity  of  Can 4.00  qts.  4.00  qts. 

Contents  3.94  qts.  3.86  qts. 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

» 

Pigment  by  weight 59.2  58.6 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 40.8  41.4 


100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Percent  Percent 

Linseed   oil    90.4  90.4 

Japan  dryer 9.5  9.6 

Water    0.1  0.0 

100.00  100.00 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 


Per  cent  Per  cent 


Sublimed  lead 45.36  46.83 

Lead  sulphate 33.46  35.56 

Lead  oxide 9.63  8.93 

Zinc   oxide ^.27  2.34 

Zinc  Oxide   54.11  52.77 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.53  0.40 

100.00        100.00 

Station  No.  40.    Gilt  Edge  House  Paint— Inside  White. 

Farwell,  Ozmun  Kirk  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
''Strictly  Pure." 

''Gilt  Edge  House  Paints  are  composed  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  lead,  oxide  of-  zinc,  pure  linseed  oil  and  enough 
turpentine  and  Japan  to  insure  correct  drying  and  work- 
ing qualities.  Our  outside  white  contains  only  lead  and 
zinc  for  pigment,  and  is  strictly  pure.  The  light  tints  and 
other  shades  contain  as  coloring  matter,  the  best  oxides, 
ochres  and  chemically  prepared  colors  to  be  obtained." 

The  inside  white  bears  a  special  label,  "Don't  use  for 
outside  work." 

Station  No.  112.    Gilt  Edge  House  Paint— Outside  White 

Same  statement  as  under  No.  40. 

No.  40.  No.  112. 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  0  oz.  8  lbs.  0  oz. 

Capacity  of  Can 1.04  qts.  2.06  qts. 

Contents   99  qts.  2.05  qts. 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Pigment  by  weight 62.9  63.2 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 37.1  36.8 

"g  -^ 

100.00  100.00 
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Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent  Per  cent. 

Linseed   oil 60.1  94.4 

Turpentine   dryer    39.9  4.5 

Water    0.0  1.1 


100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent  Per  cent. 

White  lead  OO.XK)            47.88 

Lead  sulphate- 2.57              2.50 

Zinc  oxide  65,81        .     49.26 

Lithophone    30.79 

Barium  sulphate 20.20 

Zinc  sulphide 6.13 

Zinc  oxide 4.46 

Silica  0.28 

Undetermined   0.55              0.36 

100.00  100.00 

Station  No.  168.    Albitc. 

Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*  *  Combination  White  Paint  in  Paste  Form. ' ' 

*'The  contents  of  this  package  consists  of  Sublimed 
White  Lead  60  per  cent.,  Standard  Zinc  Oxide  20  per  cent, 
Barium  Sulphate  20  per  cent.,  ground  in  refined  linseed  oil. 
It  will  cover  as  well  and  wear  longer  than  any  strictly  pure 
white  lead  made.'' 

Station  No.  177.    Prepared  Parian  Paint — Outside  White. 

Farwell,  Ozmun,  Kirk  &  Co. 

**  Parian  Outside  White  contains  Pigment,  White  Lead 
Sublimed  40  per  cent,  Blanc  Fixe  20  per  cent.  Liquid.  Lin- 
seed oil  83  per  cent.,  Naptha  11  per  cent..  White  Japan  6 
per  cent." 


r 
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No.  168  No.  177 


Net  weight 61b  15  oz.     lib  14  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 0.48  qts. 

Contents   0.48  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 91.0  65.0 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 9 :0  35.0 

100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 81.1 

Volatile  oil •. 17.8 

Water    , 1.1 

100.00 

Anal7si8  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cesit. 

Sublimed  lead 58.73  36.85 

Zinc  oxide 21.49  42.03 

Barium  sulphate 19.78  21.12 

100.0*        100.00 

■ 

Station  No.  168.    Golden  Rule  Cottage  Colors.    Tint  £  508. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Unequalled  for  fineness  and  durability." 


ti 


Net  weight 3Ib  1  oz. 

Capacity  of  can «     1.03  qts. 

Contents *      J91  qts. 


k 


100 


Per  cent. 


Pigtaent  by  weight 59.6 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 40.4 

100.00 
Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent 

I 

Linseed  oil 63.4 

Benzine   dryer 16.1 

Water 20.5 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent 

White  lead 1 .  00.00 

Lead  sulphate ; 11.58 

Zinc   oxide 38.69 

Calcium  carbonate *. 42.06 

Barytes  and  Silica 7.06 

Color    0.61 

100.00 

This  paint  shows  a  high  per  cent,  of  fluid  and  36  per 
cent,  of  this  fluid  is  in  the  form  of  water  and  benzine  adul- 
terants, while  one-half  of  the  pigment  is  in  the  form  of  chalk 
and  barytes  but  contains  no  white  lead. 

Station  No.  123.    Town  and  Country  Ready  Mixed  Paint. — 
Outside  White. 

Harrison  Bros.  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

**  Beware  of  adulterated  oils  and  turpentine  they  will 

ruin  any  paint." 


Station  No.  114.    Town  and  Country  Beady  Mixed  Paint, 

Tint  No.  74. 

**  Beware  of  adulterated  oils  and  turpentine  they  will 
i:uin  any  paint." 
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No.  123        No.  114. 


Net  weight 3Ib  14  oz.    31b  10  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.06  qts.  1.06  qts. 

Contents 1.00  qts.       1.00  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight - 62.7  57.1 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 37.3  42.9 


100.00        IQO.OO 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed   oil 81.0  70.8 

Turpentine  and  Japan 9.0  11.1 

Water   10.0  18.6 

100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  lead 48.99  44.13 

Lead  sulphate 0.51  0.98 

Zinc  oxide 49.63  47.57 

Calcium   carbonate 1.21 

Silica  3.70 

Undetermined,  color  etc 0.87  2.41 

100.00  100.00 

The  paints  as  reported  upon  above  have  been  replaced 
by  the  producers  by  paints  of  a  composition  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

Station  No.  180.      Harrison's  Town  and  Country  Paint, — 
Outside  White. 

Harrison  Bros.,  &  Co.,  Inc.  Philadelphia. 

**  One-half  Gallon  U.  S.  Standard  Meaaure." 


«• 


I  • 


» 
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''The  base  of  this  paint  is  composed  of  50  per  cent.  Ba- 
sic Lead  Carbonate  (white  lead  J  50  per  cent  Zinc  Oxide. 
The  thinning  vehicle  is  composed  of  88.34  per  cent,  linseed 
oil,  9.23  per  cent  Turpentine  and  Japan  Drier,  2.43  per  cent, 
water.'* 

Station  No.  181.    Harrison  Town  and  Country  Paint,  Tint 
No.  70. 

Base  50  per  cent.  Basic  Lead  Carbonate  (white  lead,) 
50  per  cent.  Zinc  Oxide.  Thinning  vehicle  87.76  Linseed  oil, 
10.10  per  cent.  Turpentine  and  Japan  Drier,  2.14  per  cent, 
of  water. 

No.  180  No.  181 

Net  weight 7Ib  12  oz.    151b  0  oz. 

Capacity  of  can i . .     2.07  qts.        4.12  qts. 

Contents 1.99  qts.        3.92  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 63.2  60.0 

Fluid  portion  by  weight : 36.8  40.0 

100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 88.6  88.1 

Turpentine  and  drier 8.8  9.8 

Water   2.6  2.1 

lOe.OO  100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent  Per  cent. 

White  lead 50.18  ^a 

Lead  sulphate 0.68  ^\l 

Zinc  oxide 48.78  ^ti 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.36               ^.^^ 


100.00  IOq 


•00 
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Station  No.  48.    Best  Prepared  Paint, — Outside  Wkite. 

Heath  &  Milligan  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

No  guarantee  given  on  label. 

Station  No.  108.    Best  Prepared  Paint,  Pearl  Gray. 

Station  No.  160.    Best  Prepared  Paint,  French  Grey. 

''The  white  base  in  tints  where  white  is  used  is  con- 
posed  of 

^,..    J      ,i    White  lead 19.26    }  ^qao 

White  Lead  |    ^ead  sulphide 19.16    j  ^^'^ 

Per  cent. 

Zinc   oxide 46,58 

Barium  sulphate  10.00 

Caleium  carbonate 5.00 

100.00 

The  thinning  vehicle  is  composed  of 

Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 91.78 

Turpentine  and  Japan  drier 6.38 

Water 1.84 

100.00 

The  tints  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  necessary  coloring 
matter. 

-March  1,  1906." 

No.  43        No.  108        No.  160 

Net  weight 41b  2  oz.    71b  13  oz.    41b  0  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.06  qts.      2.06  qts.      1.06  qts. 

Contents 1.01  qts.      1.98  qts.      1.05  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 63.57  61.3  61.8 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 36.43  38.7  38.2 

100.00  100.00  100.00 
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Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 89.55  90.9  90.6 

•Turpentine  and  Japan  drier. .       9.70  7.3  7.4 

Water 0.75  1.8  2.0 

0  ^^fc^^^M^^^^p^^  m^m^^m^m^^^^m^m  ^^a^^^^^^HMMM^ 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  lead •iS.iS  19.03  16.64 

Lead  sulphate 11.62  13.48 

Zinc  oxide ' 45.75  41.55  39.80 

jCalcium  carbonate 10.39  8.40  10.68 

Barium  sulphate 17.62  18.93 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.41  1.78  0.47 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

Station   No.    84.    High   Standard   Liquid   Paint,— Outside 
White. 

The  Lowe  Bros.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Requisites  for  a  High  Standard  House  Paint.  Covering 
Power,  Spreading  Capacity,  Durability,  Wearing  evenly, 
Failing  by  gradual  wear.  Leaving  a  good  surface  for  re- 
painting. 

The  contents  of  this  package  will  fulfill  these  require- 
ments and  will  produce  the  best  results  obtainable,  when 
fairly  applied  to  a  surface  in  a  fit  condition  to  receive  paint. 

Station  No.  113.    High  Standard  Liquid  Paint, — ^Pure  Gray. 

No.  84      No.  113 

Per  cent  Per  cent. 

Net  weight 31b  15  oz.    71b  9  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.13  qts.     2.10  qts. 

Contents 1.03  qts.    2.03  qts. 

*Al»out  equal  parts  turpentine  and  benzine. 

^Includes  both  white  and  lead  sulphate. 
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Per  cent  Per  cent. 


Pigment  by  weight 67.3  57.8 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 32.7  42.2 


100.00        100.00 


Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 83.0  82.6 

•Drier  16.8  17.2 

Water 0.2  0.2 

100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  lead 43.82  41.65 

Lead  sulphate 0.00  1.04 

Zinc  oxide 43.29  39.81 

Calcium  carbonate 2.80  5.81 

•Silica  . . . .' 5.63  7.64 

Alumina    1.58  0.98 

Magnesia    2.18  2.44 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.70  0,63 

100.00        100.00 

Station  No.  105.     Tinted  Gloss  Paint,— Outside  White. 

John  Lucas  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Guaranteed  Standard  Measure, — Pure  Oil.'' 


n 


** Beautiful,  Durable,  Reliable,  Elastic.'' 

*Silica,  Alumina  and  Magnesia  probablj  in  combination  represent- 
ing a  natural  earth  product. 

*About  one  part  turpentine  to  twe  parts  benzine. 
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Net  weight 31b  4  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.08  qts. 

Contents 93  qts. 

Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 63.1 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 36.9 


100.00 
Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Linseed  oil 89.6 

Drier   10.1 

Water 0.3 


100.00 
Analysis  of  Pigment. 

White  lead 21.56 

Lead  sulphate 1.09 

Zinc  oxide 49.25 

Calcium  carbonate 1.80 

Clay  and  Magnesium  Silicate 25.87 

Silica  14.19 

Alumina    6.15 

Magnesia    3.70 

Comb.  Water 1.83 

Undetermined    0.43 


lOO.OO 


station  No.  71.    House  Paint, — Outside  White. 

Minnesota  Linseed  Oil  &  Paint  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Strictly  Pure  Paint  consisting  only  of  pure  carbonate  of 
lead.  Pure  oxide  of  zinc,  pure  tinting  colors.  Carefully 
mixed  and  thoroughly  ground  in  our  own  pure  linseed  oil, 
pure  turpentine  and  pure  turpentine  driers.  Put  up  in  full 
measure  and  sold  subject  to  chemical  analysis. 
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Station  No.  136.    House  Pamt.    Tint  No.  18. 
Same  statement  as  under  No.  71. 

No.  71  No.  135, 

Net  weight 8ft  2  oz.     161b  3  oz. 

Capacity  of  can i 2.11  qts.     4.06  qts. 

Contents 2.05  qts.     4.01  qts 

Per  cent  Per  eent. 

Pigment   by   weight 65.4  65.8 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 34.6  34.2 

100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed   oil 95.6  90.4 

Turpentine  drier 4.4  9.4 

Water 0.0  0.2 

100.00        100.00 
Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  «ent. 

White  lead 43.47  49.53 

Lead  sulphate 0.44 

Zinc  oxide 56.09  *     4S.64 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.44  0.39 

100.00        100.00 

Station  No.  66.   Tower  Brand  Mixed  Paint,— Outside  White. 

Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Station  No.  185.    Tower  Brand  Mixed  Paint,— Lead  color, 
No.  37. 

Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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No.  66  No.  185 

Net  weight 31b  10  oz.  61b  14  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.03  qts.  1.91  qts. 

Contents 95  qts.  1.82  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pi^ent  by  weight 64.8  58.9 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 35.2  41.1 


100.00         100.00 


Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

•Vegetable  oil 84.5  80.2 

Benzine  drier  6.4  8.5 

Water 9.1  11.3 

100.00  100.00 
Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  lead 00.00  00.00 

Sublimed  lead 80.28  00.00 

Lead  sulphate 39.26 

Zinc  oxide 34.20 

Calcium  carbonate 5.39 

Barytes   ". 19.08  19.90 

Undetermined,  color,  etc .64  1.25 

100.00  100.00 

These  paints  are  short  measure,  contain  a  large  amount 
of  water  and  benzine,  no  white  lead  and  are  about  one-fourth 
chalk  and  barytes. 

'Apparently  a  low  grade.  linseed  oil. 
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Station  No.  67.    Favorite  House  Paint, — Outside  White. 

John  Masury  &  Son,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Label  bears  no  guarantee. 

Net  weight. Otb   14.3  os. 

Can  capacity 0.27  quarts 

Contents 0.22  quarts 

Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 54.3 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 45.7 

100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent. 

Linseed   oil 97.9 

Volatile  oU    2.1 

Water    0.0 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

White  lead 00.00 

Lead  sulphate 1 .  4.29 

Zinc   oxide 60.94 

Barytes    33.32 

Silica    1.18 

Undetermined    0.27 

100.00 

Station  No.  102.    Horse  Shoe  Brand  Prepared  Paint.  French 

Gray  No.  867. 

Mound  City  Paint  &  Color  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Guarantee.     We  guarantee  this  paint  to  be  made  wholly 
of  Strictly  Pure  White  Lead,  Strictly  Pure  Oxide  of  Zine. 
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Strictly  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Strictly  Pure  Turpentine  Japan, 
or  the  color  necessary  to  produce  this  shade  ajid  that  it  con- 
tains no  adulterating  or  cheapening  material  whatsoever. 
It  is  sold  subject  to  chemical  analysis. 

Station  Ho.  149.  Horse  Shoe  Brand  Prepared  Paint, — Out- 
Bide  White. 

Same  statement  as  on  abore  can. 

No.  102.  No.  149. 

Net  weight  3  lbs.  12  oz.  7  lbs.  12  ox. 

Gapaoity  of  can, 1.05  quarts  2.03  quarts. 

Contents  1.00  quarts  1.88  quarts. 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Pigment  by  weight 60.0  64.3 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 40.0  35.7 

100.00        100.00 

« 

'Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 84.9  86.0 

Turpentine  Drier 12.8  13.7 

Water   2.3  0.3 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

P^r  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  lead  '. 30.25  34.81 

Lead  Sulphate 5.07  5.41 

Zinc  oxide 64.07  59.21 

Undetermined,  color  etc 0.61  0.57 

100.00        100.00 


Ill 

Statien  Vo.  174.    Gold  Medal  Ready  Mixed  Painta.  Tint 

No.  135. 

* 

Morrison  Paint  Co. 

The  address  of  the  manufacturers  is  not  gyven  on  this 
can.  As  shown  in  the  analysis  however  45  per  cent,  of  the 
fluid  is  water  and  benzine  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  pig- 
ment  is  in  the  form  ef  calcium  carbonate  and  barytes  and 
no  white  lead  whatever.  .     * 

■ 

Net  weight  3  lbs.  8  oz.  I 

Capacity  of  can 1.06  quarts.  1 

Contents • 1.00  quarts. 

Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 60.7 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 39.3 

100.0 

Analysis  of  Vehicle.  » 

Per  cent.  "; 

Linseed  oil  56.9 

Benzine  Drier , 20.C  \ 

Water 22.5 

100.60 

*  t 

\ 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent. 

White  Lead   00.00 

Lead  sulphate 18.13 

Zinc  oxide 34.04 

Calcium  carbonate 41.09 

Bafytes  and  silica 6.20 

Color 0.f 


.1 


^ 


/ " 
/ 


100.00 
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Btotion  No.  88.    N.  B.  &  C.  St.  Paul  Paint,  Prep^ed  Out- 
side  White. 

Manufactured  for  Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

''One  Quart." 

Station  No.  161.    N.  B.  &  C.  St.  Paul  Paint  Prepared  Out- 
ride White. 


(i 


Half  Gallon.'' 


''In  tints  with  a  white  base  the  base  is  composed  of  Lead 
Carbonate  25  per  cent.  Zinc  Oxide  (leaded)  50  per  cent 
Silicate  of  magnesia  12%  per  cent  BaHum  Sulphate  12H. 
The  thinning  vehicle  is  composed  of  Linseed  Oil  85.88  per 
cent,  water  2.73  per  cent,  turpentine  and  Japan  Drier  11.3 
per  cent.  The  tints  are  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the 
necessary  coloring  matter. 

No.  88.  No.  151. 

Net  weight 3  lbs.  11  oz.  7  lbs.  8  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.01  quarts.        2.04  quarts. 

Contents 96  quarts.        1.95  quarts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

■ 

Pigment  by  weight 62.6  63.0 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 37.4  37.0 

100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

«  ^^ 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 

Linseed   oil    72.1  85.7 

Turpentine  Drier   V. 17.6  ^O.^ 

Water    , 10.3  3.5 

100.00        100.00 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  Lead    33.57  30.91 

Lead   Sulphate    7.18  9.78 

Zinc   oxide    41.45  42.17 

Barytes 6.45  6.27 

Magnesium   silicate 9.93  9.98 

Silica    6.77 

Magnesium  Oxide 3.16 

Combined  water  &  undetermined 1.42  0.89 


100.00        100.00 
It  should  be  stated  that  paint  like  No.  151  is  on  sale  in 
the  state  at  the  present  time  and  not  like  No.  88. 

Station  No.   144.    Patter's   Sun-Proof  Liquid  Paint   Out- 
side White. 

Patton  Paint  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

**The  base  of  this  paint  is  White  Lead  39  per  cent. 
Zinc  Oxide  50  per  cent.  Silica  11  per  cent.  The  thinners 
Linsfeed  Oil  91  per  cent  Turpentine  Dryer  9  per  cent. 

Station  No.  145.    Patton 's  Sun  Proof  Liquid  Paint,  Light 

Gray. 

**The  white  base  of  this  paint  where  white  is  used  is 
White  Lead  39  per  cent.  Zinc  Oxide  50  per  cent.  Silica  11 
per  cent.  Together  with  the  necessary  coloring  matter. 
The  thinners  Linseed  Oil  90  per  cent  Turpentine  and  Dry- 
ers 10  per  cent. 

No.    144  No.   145 

Net  weight 4  lbs.  4  oz.  3  lbs.  15  oz. 

Capacity  of  can. . . ., 1.05  qts.  1.05  qts. 

Contents 99  qts.  .99  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 65.6  62.1 

Fluid  -portion  by  weight 34.4  37.9 


100.00        100.00 

*Ck)ntaiii8  considerable  benzine. 
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Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  Oil   90.7  90.1 

THrpentine   &   Dryer 9.2  9.8 

Water 0.1  0.1 

100.0  100.0 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 

White  lead    40.23  39.31 

Lead   sulphate    2.55  2.60 

Zin<5  oxide    47.75  47.52 

Calcium   carbonate    4.07  4.21 

Silica    : 4.37  5.05 

Magnesium  carbonate    0.64  0.59 

Undetermined,   color  etc 0.39  0.72 

100.00        100.00 

The  manufacturer  states  that  the  carbonates  and  Silica 
are  in  the  form  of  native  silicates  as  used  in  the  process  of 
paint  making.  The  product,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  oommercially  pure. 

Station  No.  60.    B.  P.  S.  Paint.    Outside  Gloss  White. 

The  Patterson  Sargent  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
*^Best  Paint  Sold.'' 


( < 


The  B.  P.  S.  Paint  is  not  a  patent  or  chemical  paint  but 
is  composed  only  of  pure  Old  Dutch  Process  carbonate  of 
lead  and  oxide  of  zinc  or  the  necessary  coloring  pigments, 
pure  old  process  linseed  oil  and  the  very  best  Japan  and  con- 
tains no  adulteration  whatever. ' ' 

Station  No.  61.    B.  P.  S.  Paint.    Outside  Gloss  White. 
Same  statement  as  above  dn  can. 
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Station  No.  162.    B.  P.  S.  Paint.    Olive  Gray  245. 

**One  Quart." 

Same  statement  as  above  on  can. 

No.  50  No.  61  No.  152. 

Net  weight 0.  lbs  14  oz.    3  lbs.  13  oz.    3  lbs.  11  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 0:30  qts.        1.06  qts.        1.06  qts. 

Contents 0.23  qts.  .99  qts.  .97  qts. 

Per  cent  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  b/  weight 63.4  63.2  54.9 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 36.6  36.8  45.1 


100.00      100.00      100.00 
Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Linseed  oil 97.1 

Japan  Dryer   2.0 

Water    0.9 


97.0 

8?.9 

2.0 

•14.9 

1.0 

1.2 

100.00        100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

White  lead   54,61 

Lead  sulphate   0.00 

Zinc  oxide 45.09 

SiUca    0.00 

Calcium  carbonate  

Magnesium  oxide  &  alumina  

Undet.,  color,  etc 0.30 


50.52 

33.98 

0.00 

2.84 

46.06 

41.80 

3.18 

6.94 

12.14 

1.39 

0.24 

.91 

100.00        100.00        100.00 

In  152  the  presence  of  21.38  per  cent,  of  the  pigment 
silica,  magnesia,  alumina  and  undetermined  matter  would 

(* About  75  per  cent,  turpentine.) 
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not  indicate  that  the  product  was  wholly  as  represented, 
an  ochre,  employed  to  secure  the  desired  tint.  The  iron 
constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  undetermined  matter,  and 
was  exceedingly  small,  while  the  high  per  cent,  of  Ume 
carbonate  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  product  as  being  in 
no-way  a  true  ochre.  Such  a  paint  must  be  labelled  to 
comply  with  the  law. 


PAKKEK'S  PERFECT  PAINT. 

The  ''Parker's  Perfect  Paint"  is  very  extensively  ad- 
vertised and,  like  the  Chase  Paint,  emanates  from  St.  Louis. 
The  Company  claims  to  produce  paint  made  to  order  for 
each  and  every  job.  They  lay  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  paint  should  not  be  adulterated. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  **The  Paint  that  Parker  Makes" 
they  say:  *'You  know  that  some  flour  has  adulterations  in 
it — that  some  flour  will  be  mildewed — ^and  that  other  flour 
will  be  clean,  pure,  wholesome  and  nutritious.  And  there  is 
just  as  much  difference  in  paint. 

**But,  of  course,  the  dealer  would  like  to  have  you  be- 
lieve his  old  slopped  up  mixture  of  cheap  materials  is  just  as 
good  as  the  paint  that  is  made  from  the  purest  and  best  ma- 
terials and  made  by  the  most  expert  paint  makers  in  the 
world. 

"And  Parker's  Perfect  is  that  paint — it's  made  from 
the  best  and  freshest  materials  that  it's  posible  to  obtain; 
it  has  no  adulteration  in  it — it's  made  to  last,  and  stand  up 
under  the  liberal  selling  plan  under  which  it  is  sold." 

They  further  say  in  the  same  pamphlet:  **In  the  first 
place  Parker's  Perfect  Paint  is  FRESH  PAINT,  MADB-TO- 
ORDER-PAINT,  manufactured  out  of  the  purest,  freshest 
materials  under  my  own  formula,  ground  and  thoroughly 
assimilated  in  heavy  grinding  and  mixing  machines. 

**Pure  linseed  oil  is  added  to  the  pigment  in  correct  pro- 
portion according  to  the  number  of  ceats  for  which  the  paint 
is  to  be  used." 

They  further  say  on  page  19:  ** Parker's  Perfect  "White 
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Paint  is  made  of  absolutely  pure  ingredients,  pure  white 
lead,  zinc  white  and  other  minerals,  and  pure  old  fashioned 
linseed  oil,  mixed  in  absolutely  the  right  proportions  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  white,  a  lasting  white. 

It  is  made  AFTER  your  order  is  received,  MADE  FOR 
YOU;  therefore  it  is  always  FRESH  when  you  receive  it, 
and  retains  all  its  life,  its  lasting  power." 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  know  just  what  their 
method  of  advertising  is  I  re-produce  a  page  from  gne  of  the 
leading  magazines  as  follows: 


■"•  "TiePaint 


tttf  Tilt  plgbWdl  II 

Ike     tMoing  pan  shi 
by      m*tt«.  drier,  rtc 

SdliDg  piint  b 


Dont  gn^v.  J1I  tiir  nnionnl  of  puint  ya« 

In  in;  nw  I-niiil  Bedk  I  Icll  yon  ]■■! 
whil  1  wilt  chiTEF  jau  for  llw  painl  far 


•end  inr  1  ccBl  on  dc]»»(  job      It  *ill  psM  vou  on  whM  imi  oiirhl 

I  tiiiiplv  uk  you  to  tFM  tbt  punt  in  to  paj 

Ihr  tuoal  liheni  mi  you  iver  heai^  of  Wbnyou  wnu-l  wiII>muI)p>i  inypunl 

Ilnvfn  1ar|^  paint  hdon     Ih*y(b«n  b<»k  "ThfPuDllhal  Pirkrr  Mnko  "  It 

iDikint  painl  fur  iiuny  v«n     In  nil  m>  Itll*  thr  balinn  of  tbit  puat  itoiy  Md 

paint  exj)cri«i«lhmncv««eni  paint  (ivei  yon  *  fall  line  of  colon  lo  bIkI 

nsur  nJ!  good  u  my  P.ulin'i  P«fMl  Paint  ytan — md  if  yira  with  I  wni  allow  voa 

Thnt'B  (he  rrarwn  wbv   T  kII  it  on  niv  six  months  linio  lo  pay  for  il 

"--'---'--'-  plan  It's  Ihifl  tvay     Tbia  ii  Uir  Faimt  paint 

,1  ready  uiKcd  painl  Ihat^ou  nffiryooeverhnirdof   Uy  paint  is  the  b«»t 

r  thing     Mineral  paint  pignienl  a]]  in  your  handi  to  decide 

nl  nil  fight  each  olhet  when  they  U  1  didn't  know  my  paint  to  be  good 


Now.  most  ready  uiKed  painl  that  you 
buy  at  tlie  alon  ba«  water  In  it.  It  haa 
to  have.     Ilirouldn't  keep<r>tdidn-t 


Iindkeniy  l^irkn-s  rerfect  Painl 
cially  for  the  job  of  painting  lo  be 
If-  /m»  ivlifli  you  gel  it.     For  Iw 


irelylm 
iiaking  llie  best  paint  in  the* 


Dt  PmlM,  PiitK  Puticl  PlU  Ci., 
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The  reader  will  note  that  they  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Parker's  Perfect  Paint  is  made  from  pure  materials.  They 
specifically  say  in  this  advertisement:  *'The  pigment  is  my 
own  formula,  containing  pure  white  lead,  zinc,  coloring  mat- 
ter, dryer,  etc.  The  linseed  oil  is  the  best  that  money  can 
buy." 

Our  analysis  for  this  product  is  shown  in  the  following : 

Station  No.  167.    ''Made  for  You"  House  Paint,  Tint  No. 
540. 

The  Parker  Perfect  Paint  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Net  weight 91b  9  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 3.37  qts. 

Contents   2.42  qt.s 

Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 67.10 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 32.90 

■ 

100.00 
Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent. 

•Linseed  oil 83.9 

Benzine   dryer 4.3 

Water    11.8 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent. 

White  Lead   00.00 

Lead  sulphate 4.73 

Zinc   oxide 24.34 

Calcium  carbonate 4.47 

Barium  sulphate   66.26 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.20 

100.00 
*A  vbi7  poor  gnde  of  oO. 
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In  the  first  place  the  size  of  can,  like  that  of  all  catalogue 
houses  is  an  odd  one ;  instead  of  being  a  normal  one  holding 
full  four  quarts  the  capacity  of  the  can  is  in  reality  3.37 
quarts.  One  has  a  right  to  infer  that  he  is  purchasing  a 
paint  made  of  pure  white  lead,  zinc,  coloring  matter,  etc. 
Now  unless  ''etc."  is  to  be  considered  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent in  the  paint,  the  statements  made  by  the  manufac- 
turer in  both  his  advertisement  and  the  pamphlet  are  abso- 
lutely false  and  misleading.  They  are  apparently  intended 
to  deceive  the  public.  For,  in  reality,  there  is  no  white  lead 
present,  zinc  oxide  constitutes  but  one-fourth  of  the  pig- 
ment, while  two-thirds  of  this  product  is  barytes  costing 

not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  The  dryei 
is  benzine,  and  the  fluid  portion  contains  11.8  per  cent,  of 
added  water.  In  other  words,  we  should  say  from  begin- 
ning to  end  this  is  another  of  the  big  frauds  in  the  paint  in- 
dustry, and  the  public  have  a  right  to  know  of  the  character 
of  such  goods,  and  the  manufacturer  should  be  prosecuted 
for  the  false  claims  which  have  been  set  up. 

Station  No.  175.    Ajax  Prepared  Paint.    Outside  White. 

Peninsular  Paint  &  Varnish  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
** Durable  Economical." 

Net  weight 71b  6  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 2.06  qt.s 

Contents   2.03  qts. 

100.00 

Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  Weight 61.5 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 38.5 

100.00 


r 
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Analysis  of  Vehicle. 


Per  cent. 


Linseed  oil 79.5 

Benzine   dryer 11.2 

Water    9.3 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent. 

White  lead 25.94 

Lead  sulphate 11.39 

Zinc   oxide ; 41.17 

Calcium  carbonate 9.58 

Barytes  and  silica 11.01 

Undetermined, 0.91 

100.00 
Station  No.  9.    Peoples'  Prepared  Paint. 

Outside  white  ready  mixed  for  use.    Manufacturer  not 
given. 

Net  weight 13.5   oz. 

Capacity  of  can 0.30  qts. 

Contents  0.23  qts. 

Fluid  portion  not  pure  linseed  oil. 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent. 

• 

Lead  calculated  as  white  lead 2.27 

Zinc   oxide 44.4^1 

Calcium  carbonate ^  11.54 

Gypsum 40.62 

Silica,  etc 1.13 

100.00 
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Station  No.  173.    Pitkin  'b  Premium  Paint,  Light  Stone  Gray, 
No.  914. 

Geo.  W.  Pitkin,  Co.,  Chicago. 

''We  guarantee  the  contents  of  this  package,  when  used 
according  to  directions,  under  proper  conditions,  to  wear 
longer  than  any  mixture  of  lead  and  oil  and  not  to  chalk, 
crack,  or  peel  off.  If  it  fails  to  be  as  we  represent,  we  will 
furnish  new  goods  to  repaint  free  of  charge." 

Net  weight 5Ib  12  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.95  qte. 

Contents   -. 1.86  qts. 

Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 51.8 

Fluid  portion  by  weigkt 48.2 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 63.9 

•Dryer 20.4 

Water    15.7 


100.00 
Analysis  of  Pigment. 

White  lead 00.00 

Lead  sulphate 1.30 

Zinc   oxide •  70.68 

Calcium  carbonate 1.07 

Silica    25.03 

Color  and  undetermined 1.92 

100.00 

'About  two-thirds  benzine. 


Station  No.  164.    Diamond  Br&nd  Ready  Mixed  Paint, — 
Outside  White. 

The  T.  M,  Roberts  Sapply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

"First  Quality." 

Station  No.  166.     Diamond    Brand    Ready    Mixed    Paints, 

No.  154        No.  155 

Net  weight 5ft  11  oz.    61b  3  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.95  qts.     1.95  qts. 

Contents   1.75  qts.     1.92  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 55.1  54.6 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 44.9  45,4 

100.00         100.00 
Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

•Linseed   oil 57.2  54.4 

Benzine  dryer 26.7  28.9 

Water   16.1  16.7 

100.00  100.00 
Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  lead 0.00  0.00 

Lead  sulphate 3.82  3.11 

Zinc  oxide 27.49  24.67 

Calcium  carbonate 45.38  '40.07 

Barytea  22.80  22.10 

Clay  and  Silica 7.26 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0,51  2.79 

100.00         lOO.OO 
•Hot  lint  gndfl  M. 
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Not  only  is  there  short  measure  bat  the  proportion  of 
fluid  to  solids  is  exceptionally  large  and  nearly  one-half  of 
the  fluid  is  water  and  benzine  and  about  70  per  cent,  of  the 
pigment  is  lime,  barytes  and  clay.  The  paint  is  one  of  the 
most  inferior  examined. 

Station  No.  59.    Green  Seal  House  Paint, — Outside  White. 
Name  of  manufacturer  not  given.     Can  bears  no  gnar- 
antee. 

Station  No.  60.    Lion  Brand  Mixed  Paint,— Outside  White. 

St.  Paul  White  Lead  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

**Por  body  this  paint  is  unequalled.  Its  durability 
guaranteed." 

**When  properly  applied,  we  guarantee  Lion  Brand 
paint  to  give  satisfaction  as  to  covering  capacity,  durability 
and  finish." 

No.  59         No.  60 

Net  weight 31b  8  oz.    71b  0  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.02  qts.    2.04  qts 

Contents  . .- 95  pt.     1.94  qts. 

100.00         100.00 
Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 60.8  61.2 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 39.2  38.8 

100.00         100.00 

Analysis  of  fluid  portion. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 

No.  59  No.  60 

Vegetable   oil 91.8  92.6 

Volatile   oil 4.9  4.1 

Water 3.3  3.3 

100.00        100.00 
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Analjsis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

No.  59  No!  60 

White  lead 21.53  20.66 

Lead  sulphate 8.03  7.76 

Zinc  oxide 39.13  41.27 

Calcium  carbonate 11.97  10.98 

Barium   sulphate 16.12  15.84 

Silica  and  alumina  (calculated  as  claj) . .       3.08  3.16 

Undetermined   0.14  0.34 


100.00         100.00 

StationNo.  127.    Lion  Brand  Mixed  Paint,  Tint  No.  42. 

St.  Paul  White  Lead  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

''For  body  this  paint  is  unequalled.  Its  durability  is 
guaranteed.    It  has  a  fine  gloss  surface." 

"Lion  Brand  Paint  is  a  perfectly  pure  paint,  composed 
only  of  pure  Old  Dutch  Process  Carbonate  of  Lead,  Oxide 
of  Zinc,  or  the  necessary  coloring  pigments.  Pure  Old  Pro- 
cess Linseed  Oil  and  the  very  best  dryer,  and  contains  no 
adulteration  whatever." 


No.  176.     Lion  Brand  Mixed  Paint.— Outside  White. 

No.  127  No.  176 

Net  weight 71b  5  oz.  81b  4  oz. 

Capacity  of  can        2.06  qts.  2.06  qtg. 

Content*   1.96  qts.  2.01  qts. 

No.  127    No.  176 

Pigment  by  weight 59.9  63.8 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 40.1  36.2 

100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 93.4  91.9 

•Dryer    6.4  7.0 

Water   0.2  1.1 


100.00         100.00 

*About  two-thirdB  turpentiiie  and  one-third  benzine. 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 

•  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White   lead 43.09  49.47 

Lead  sulphate 2.13  0.12 

Zimc  oxide 54.48  50.18 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.30  0.23 

100.00        100.00 

The  company  claim  to  have  purchased  the  drier  for  a  pure 
turpentine  product  and  guarantee  that  this  shall  be  true  of 
their  paints. 

Station  No.  87.    S.  W.  P.  Paint,  Gloss  White  for  Outside 
Use. 

The  Sherwin  Williams  Co., 

Guarantee.  **We  guarantee  that  this  paint  when  prop- 
erly used,  will  not  crack,  flake  or  chalk  off,  and  will  cover 
more  surface,  work  better,  wear  longer  and  permanently 
look  better  than  other  paints  including  pure  lead  and  oil. 

We  hereby  agree  to  forfeit  the  value  of  the  paint  and  the 
cost  of  applying  it,  if  in  any  instance  it  is  not  found  as 
above  represented." 

Station  No.  109.    S.  W.  P.  Paint,  Tint  No.  351. 
Same  guarantee  as  above. 

Station  No.  128.    S.  W.  P.  Paint,  Tint  No.  484  (dark  green.) 

No.  87  No.  109        No.  128 

Net  weight 81b  1  oz.  6Ib  12  oz.  4Ib  1  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 2.04  qts.  2.04  qts.  1.03  qts. 

Contents 2.00  qts.  1.98  qts.  .99  qts. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 62.6  54.9  63.0 

Fluid  portion  by  weight..     37.4  45.1  37.0 

100.00  100.00  100.00 
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Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 86.0  84.7  87.2 

Turpentine  drier  12.6  13.8  17.6 

Water    1.4  1.5  4.3 

100.00        100.00        100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.    Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

White  lead   44.08  27.29  Consists 

of  color 

Lead  sulphate 4.62  4.39           precip- 

Zinc  oxide 41.41  50.94           itated 

Calcium  carbonate .  4.59  7.10           on  an 

Magnesium  silicate 5.30  6.94               inert 

Color    3.34           base. 

100.00  100.00 

Station  No.  38.    Monarch  Mixed  Paint, — Outside  White. 

Senour  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 

Guarantee.  The  contents  of  this  package  is  composed 
of  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  lead  and  zinc,  and  we  guarantee  it 
to  be  an  absolutely  pure  paint,  free  from  benzine,  water  or 
alkalies  of  any  kind  and  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  in- 
stance where  directions  are  followed. 

Station  No.  137.    Monarch  Mixed  Paint, — Outside  White. 
100  PER  CENT  PURE.      Guarantee  same  as  No.  140. 

No.  38'        No.  137 

Net  weight 01b  14.2  oz.    7ft  0  oz. 

Capacity  of  can .* 0.30  qts.      2.06  qts. 

Contents 24  qt.      1.95  qts. 
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Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Pigment   by   weight 62.8  58.7 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 37.2  41.3 

100.00         100.00 

Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent 

Linseed   oil 77.9  93.1 

Turpentine  drier 22.1  6.8 

Water   0.0  0.1 

100.00         100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White   lead 18.84  28.17 

Lead  sulphate 0.32 

Zinc  oxide 80.45  71.24 

Undetermined    0.71  0.27 

100.00         100.00 

Station  No.  140.    Monarch  Mixed  Paint,  Light  Drab,  N«. 
'504. 

100  PER  CENT  PURE.    Senour  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 

Guarantee.  *'We  guarantjee  our  Monarch  Paint  (ex- 
cepting a  few  dark  shades  that  cannot  be  prepared  from 
lead  and  zinc  alone)  to  be  composed  of  Pure  White  Lead, 
Pure  Oxide  of  Zinc,  Pure  Linseed  Oil,  Pure  Color  and  Tur- 
pentine Drier;  to  be  free  from  benzine,  water  or  alkalies 
and  to  give  satisfaction  in  every  instance  where  directions 
are  followed. 

Station  No.  172.    Monarch  Mixed  Paint,  Olive  Gray,  No. 
544. 

100  PER  CENT  PURE.      Guarantee  same  as  No.  140. 
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No.  140        No.  172 


Net  weight 61b  6  oz.  31b  7  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 2.06  qts.  1.03  qts. 

Contents 1.93  qts.  ,96  qts. 

100.00  300.00 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 56.6  55.4 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 43.4  44.6 

100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 92.9  91.9 

Turpentine   drier 7.0  7.8 

Water 0.1  0.3 


100.00         100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

^  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White   lead 26.57  39.11 

Lead  sulphate 0.78  0.39 

Zinc  oxide 62.34  57.88 

Color   10.31  2.62 

Clay  and  Silica 5.56 

Iron   oxide 3.02 

Carbon  and  undetermined . .     1.73 


100.00         100  00 

The  Senour  Co.,  through  its  president,  recently  gave  no- 
tice that  all  paint  from  their  house  would  be  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  North  Dakota  paint  law  and  would  there- 
after be  made  on  a  basis  of  50  per  cent,  white  lead  and  50 
per  cent,  zinc  oxide  and  pure  colors. 
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Station  No.  48.    Seroco  Ready  Mixed  Paint— Outside  White. 

Seroco  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  DL 
Obtained  from  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

*  *  We  guarantee  our  paint  to  wear  for  five  years  if  thee' 
directions  (given  on  label)  are  carefully  followed." 

Station  No.  183.    Seroco  Ready  Mixed  Paint,  Tint  No.  201, 
(Gray.) 

**We  guarantee  our  mixed  paints  to  wear  five  years  if 
the  directions  are  carefully  followed." 

No.  48         No.  183 

Net  weight 31b  2  oz.    51b  10  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.01  qts.      1.95  qts. 

Contents 96  qt.       1.70  qts. 


* 


Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pigment  by  weight 63.1  57.^ 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 36.9  42.2 

100.00  100.00 


Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

•Vegetable  oil 72.2  77.9 

Benzine   drier 3.8  7,6 

Water   24.0  14.5 

100.00  100.00 

^Apparentlj  low  grade  liimeed  oil. 


i 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

•White   lead 13.85  0.00 

Lead  sulphate 14.23 

Zinc  oxide 34.88  37.57 

Calcium  carbonate 26.84  41.70 

Barytes  and  Silica 23.10  6.10 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 1.33  0.40 

100.00  100.00 


Station  No.  eS.    Steam's  Paint,— Outside  White. 

Made  and  guaranteed  by  Stearns  Paint  Mfg.  Co.,  Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 


We  guarantee  the  Steams  Anchor  Brand  Paint  to  be 
made  of  the  following  material,  either  carbonate  of  lead  and 
zinc  white,  or  sut^h  coloring  and  pigment  as  we  deem  neces- 
sary to  produce  desired  shades,  finely  ground  and  tested 
raw  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  a  very  slight  proportion  of 
coach  Japan  and  we  hereby  guarantee  to  pay  $100  in  gold 
in  any  case  where  the  contrary  can  be  proven. 

Net  weight 31b  15  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.04  qts. 

Contents 98  qts. 


Per  cent. 

Pigment   by  weight 63.8 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 86.2 

100.00 

« 

*Lead  calculated  to  whit«  lead. 
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Analysis  of  Pigment. 

»  Per  cent. 

White  lead 38.73 

Lead  sulphate 3.89 

Zinc   oxide 56.75 

Undetermined,    0.63 

100.00 

Station  No.  160.       Gold  Medal  Mixed  Paint,  Tint  W-17 
(blue.) 

P.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co. 

**This  paint  is*  suitable  for  inside  or  outside  work.  The 
colors  are  always  uniform  and  in  covering  and  wearing  ca- 
pacity it  is  unexcelled. ' ' 

The  contents  of  this  package  is  as  follows : 
Vehicle.    Linseed  oil,  63  per  cent.,  Japan  drier  24  per 
cent.,  Water,  13  per  cent. 

Pigments.  Leaded  Zinc,  48  per  cent.,Calcium  Carbon- 
ate, 42  per  cent.,  Barytas,  10  per  cent.  Together  with  the 
necessary  coloring  matter  to  produce  the  desired  tint. 

Net  weight 01b  14.5  oz. 

Capacity  of  can. 33  qts. 

Contents 28  qts. 

Per  cent 

Pigment  by  weight 57.0 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 43.0 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 60.4 

Benzine  drier 25.7 

Water      * .     13.9 

100,00 
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Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 91.8' 

Volatile  oil 5.4 

Water      2.8 

100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent. 

White  lead 0.00 

Lead  sulphate 17.77 

Zinc  oxide 33.58 

Calcium  carbonate 39.88 

Barium  sulphate 6.40 

•Color    2.37 

100.00 

r 

The  above  paint  is  an  exceedingly  inferior  product  in 
its  physical  nfake  up  as  well  as  in  composition. 

Station  No.  67.    Star  Brand  Mixed  Paint,— Outside  White. 

United  States  Paint  Co.,  Chicago  111, 
Sample  bought  from  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Station  No.  184.    Star  Brand  Mixed  Paint,  Tint  37,  Lead 
Color. 

No.  67  No.  184 

Net  weight 31b   3  oz.    61b   4  oz. 

Capacity  of  can 1.05  qts.      1.94  qts. 

Contents 1.01  qts.      1.76  qts. 

•Largely  organic,  soluble  in  petroleum  ether. 
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Per  cent.  Per  cent. 


Pi^n^^ent  by  weight 55.4  59.2 

Fluid  portion  by  weight 44.6  40.8 

'  100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Vehicle. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

•Vegetable   oil 64.5  79.3 

Benzine   drier 17.5  6.3 

Water   18.0  13.7 

100.00  100.00 

Analysis  of  Pigment. 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

White  lead 15.24  0.00 

Lead  sulphate 3.77  26.07 

Zinc  oxide 39.25  24.01 

Calcium  carbonate 28.45  40.97 

Magnesium  carbonate 3.15 

Barium  sulphate 8.55  7.66 

Silica  0.98 

Undetermined,  color,  etc 0.61  1.29 


100.00         lOO.U) 

Letters  addressed  to  the  United  States  Paint  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, are  returned  to  the  writer  showing  that  no  such  firm 
is  known  to  the  postal  authorities.  The  above  paints  are 
very  similar  to  the  others  purchased  through  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co. 

'Apparently  a  very  low  grade  of  linseed  oil. 
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Table  showing  contents  per  gallon  and  per  cent,  of  short- 
age by  volume. 


o 

V 
u 


BRAND  OF  PAINT 


62 
116 
117 
165 
166 
106 
125 

41 

86 
148 
122 
121 
142 
170 
159 

169i  Champion 
153  ~     ^ 
146 
147 

49 

55 

56 
118 
119 

40 
112 
177 
158 
128 
114 
180 
181 

43 
108 
160 

84 
113 
105 

71 
135 

66 
185 

57 
102 
149 


I  ^     I 
I    av 

M   ! 


Acme  Household  Paint white 

New  Era  Paint white 

New    Era    Paint tint 

Armstrong  *b  Mixed   Paint white 

Armstrong 'b  Mixed  Paint tint 

Atlas  Paint tint 

Atlas  Paint tint 

*'N.  W.''  Mixed  Paint white 

"N.  W."  Mixed  Paint tint 

''N.  W."  Mixed  Paint tint 

Crown  Cottage  Colors white 

Crown  Cottage  Colors tint 

Breinig's  L.  S.  Paint white 

O.   L.   Chase tint 

Champion  Beady  Mixed  Paint white 

Ready  Mixed  Paint tint 

Detroit  W.  L.  W's.  Liquid  Paint tint 

Devoe's  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint white 

Devoe's  Lead  and  Zinc  Paint tint 

Rucblor  's  Durable  Paint white 

Noxull  Mixed  Paint. white 

PertVrto  Mixed  Paint white 

Republic  Brand  Mixed  Paint white 

Republic  Brand  Mixed  Paint tint 

Gilt  Edge  House  Paint, Inside  White 

Qilt  Edge  House  Paint Outside  White 

Prepar^  Parian  Paint white 

Golden  Rule   Paint tint 

Town  &  Country  Mixed  Paint white 

Town  k  Country  Mixed  Paint tint 

Town  &  Country  Mixed  Paint white 

Town  ft  Country  Mixed  Paint tint 

Best  Prepared  Paint white 

Best   Prepared   Paint tint 

Best   Prepared   Paint tint 

High  Standard  Liquid  Paint white 

High  Standard  Liquid  Paint tint 

Tinted   Gloss   Paint white 

House    Paint—Minnesota white 

House   Paint— Minnesota tint 

Tower  Brand  Mixed  Paint white 

Tower  Brand  Mixed  Paint tint 

Favorite  House  Paint white 

Horse  Shoe  Prepared  Paint tint 

Horse  Shoe  Prepared  Paint white 
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A1.7 
34.4 
42.8 
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37.9 
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40.0 
36.4 
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42.2 
36.9 
34.6 
34.2 
35.2 
41.1 
45.7 
40.0 
36.7 
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2.0 
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1.2 
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1.5 

20.4 

6.0 

10.13 

14.8 

12.0 

1.0 

11.8 

10.0 

14.9 

5.0 

13.6 

7.0 

13.10 

5.0 

19.8 

3.0 

12.4 

6.0 

11.5 
15.1 

1.5 

14.8 

3.5 

12.0 

1.0 
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15.0 

4.0 

12.40 
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15.8 
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88 
161 
144 
145 

50 

61 
152 
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175 
9 
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154 
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127 

87 
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38 
137 
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48 
183 
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Gold  Medal  Mixed  Paint tint 

"N.  B.  k  C."  St  Paul  Paint white 

<'N.  B.  ft  0."  St  Paul  Paint white 

Patton'B  Snn  Proof  Paint white 

Patton'B  Sun  Proof  Paint tint 

B.  P.  S.  Paint white 

B.  P.  S.  Paint white 

B.  P.  S.  Paint tint 

"Made  for  You"   Paint tint 

Ajaz  Brand. white 

Peoples   Paint white 

Pitkin's  Premium  Paint tint 

Diamond  Brand  Mixed  Paint white 

Diamond  Brand  Mixed  Paint tint 

G^reen  Seal  House  Paint white 

lion   Brand   Mixed   Paint white 

Lion  Brand  Mixed  Paint white 

lion  Brand  Mixed  Paint tint 

Sherwin  Williams  Paint white 

Sherwin  Williams  Paint tint 

Monarch  Brand  Mixed  Paint Inside  white 

Monarch  Brand  Mixed  Paint white 

Monarch  Brand  Biixed  Paint tint 

Monarch   Brand   Mixed   Paint tint 

Seroeo  Brand  Mixed  Paint white 

Seroco  Brand   Mixed  Paint tint 

Star  Brand  Mixed  Paint white 

Star  Brand  Mixed  Paint tint 

Gk>ld  Medal  Mixed  Paint tint 
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BOOK  IS  DUE  ON  THB  IiAST  DATE 
STAMPED  BELOW 


AN     INITIAL    FINE    OF    25     CENTS 

WILL  ■■  ASSESSED  FOR  FAILURE  TO  RETURN 
THIS  BOOK  ON  THE  DATE  DUE.  THE  PENALTY 
WILL  INCREASE  TO  SO  CENTS  ON  THE  FOURTH 
DAY  AND  TO  $I.OO  ON  THE  8EVENT/(  DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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